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COUSIN    GEOFFREY 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Earl  and  Blanche  were  alone;  she 
wished  to  return  to  the  more  crowded  scenes, — 
he  proposed  leading  her  first  through  a  part  of 
the  shrubbery  which  she  had  not  seen.  He  had 
been  so  obliging  about  the  Whiteheads,  that  she 
felt  she  could  not  refuse  him,  but  she  felt  also  an 
uncomfortable  presentiment  as  she  accepted  his 
arm. 

She  thanked  him  playfully  for  his  attention 
to  her  request,  and  assured  him  she  could 
never  have  presumed  on  his  kindness  so  far  as 
to  have  invited  the  Whiteheads. 

VOL.    III.  B 
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"  Presume !  Miss  Blanche,  pray  do  not  talk 
of  presuming  where  I  hope  you  will  one  day 
feel  quite  at  home." 

Blanche  felt  his  arm  tremble;  she  stole  a 
furtive  glance  at  him ;  he  was  blushing  like  a 
young  girl  listening  to  a  first  offer.  Blanche 
foresaw  all,  and  anxious  to  spare  him,  said,  "  I 
must  go  and  find  my  aunt ;  she  will  be  looking 
for  me." 

"  She  will  be  quite  satisfied  when  she  knows 
what  has  detained  you,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  in  short, 
— I, — Miss  Blanche, — you — " 

Blanche  did  not  much  like  his  certainty  of 
her  aunt's  satisfaction ;  because  it  shewed  that 
he  felt  he  was  conferring  an  honour.  Self-res- 
pect supplied  the  place  of  pity, — his  next  speech 
confirmed  the  feeling. 

"  In  short,  Miss  St.  Aubyn,"  said  his  lordship, 
"  your  friends,  whatever  they  may  be,  will  always 
be  welcome  here,  or  at  any  of  my  places.  You 
must  long  have  been  aware  how  much  I  admire 
your  charms  and  virtues,  and  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  confer  on  you  the  rank  and  wealth 
which  they  deserve.  The  next  time  I  see  you 
here,  I  hope  it  will  be  as  my  wife.     You  have 
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only  to  name  the  day.  I  will  speak  to  Lady 
Sackville ;  but  I  am  sure  of  her  joyful  consent." 

There  was  much  in  this  speech  to  rouse  even 
Blanche's  gentle  spirit.  (i  Your  friends,  what- 
ever they  may  be !"  *  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  confer." 

Oh  tact,  angel  of  civilized  life,  what  a  mere 
blunderer  is  the  lover  without  thee  !  No  rank 
can  ensure,  no  wealth  can  purchase  thee ;  and 
yet  without  thee  we  are  certain  to  offend  where 
it  is  most  our  interest  to  please  ; — then,  too,  no 
woman  likes  even  the  man  she  loves  to  calcu- 
late on  her  acceptance  as  a  certainty ;  but  such 
presumption  in  one  whom  she  is  determined  to 
refuse!  Even  the  least  coquettish  feels  a  little 
pride  in  the  overthrow  of  hopes  based  on  self- 
conceit,  in  proving  that  she,  ichom  he  has  dared 
to  make  so  sure  of  can  make  him  look  very 
insignificant  even  to  himself. 

Perceiving    that,    for    a   moment,    Blanche 

hesitated  how  to  convey  her  refusal,  he  said — 

"  Speak,  my  dearest  Blanche ;  be  not  overcome. 

Lady  Sackville  knows  my  sentiments  and  my 

intention." 

"Lady  Sackville,  my  Lord,"  said  Blanche, 
b  2 
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proudly,  "has  nothing  to  do  in  this  affair. 
Had  I  been  acquainted  with  your  sentiments 
and  intentions,  I  should  not  have  been  here  to- 
day. I  am  duly  sensible  of  the  honour  you 
would  confer  upon  me ;  I  do  justice  to  the 
generosity  of  your  Lordship's  views ;  but  while 
I  do  so,  I  am  obliged  to  regret  that  I  cannot 
avail  myself  of  it." 

"  Miss  St.  Aubyn !"  said  the  Earl,  quite  as- 
tounded, "  you  cannot  be  in  earnest !" 

"  Why  not,  my  Lord  ?"  said  Blanche. 

That  calm  and  simple  question  quite  took 
him  by  surprise  ;  he  could  not  enumerate  his 
advantages ;  even  he  had  sense  enough  to  see 
the  folly  of  that.  He  stood  for  some  time 
twirling  his  ring,  and  crushing  a  blade  of  grass 
with  his  foot,  and  then  he  said — 

"Let  me  hope  this  is  only  a  young  lady's 
humble  opinion  of  herself.  I  cannot  believe 
you  mean  what  you  say  ;"  and  then,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, he  mentioned  in  a  hurried  and  confused 
manner  the  names  of  all  his  estates,  and  alluded 
to  settlements,  equipages,  and  family  jewels. 
"  Miss  St.  Aubyn,  take  a  little  time  to  consider ; 
I  have  taken  you  by  surprise — a  young  lady's  mo- 
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desty !  Perhaps  you  dread  some  of  my  haughty 
relations ;  but  as  my  wife  they  dare  not  slight 
you.  After  a  severe  struggle,  I  have  resolved 
to  please  myself.  Did  you  not  see  me  give 
my  arm  to  your  friend  Sir  Caesar  Whitehead  ? 
and  did  I  not  welcome  Mr.  Wheezer  ?  I  make 
every  allowance  for  surprised  modesty !" 

"  My  Lord,"  said  Blanche,  "  there  is  nothing  in 
your  offer  to  shock  my  modesty.  If  I  were  proud, 
you  might  have  wounded  my  pride,  by  appearing 
to  consider  that  you  were  conferring  an  honour 
at  a  time  when  every  gentleman  ought  to  feel 
that  he  is  imploring  one  ;  but  the  manner  of  your 
proposal  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  decision ; 
had  you  made  it  in  all  humility,  my  answer 
would  have  been  precisely  the  same." 

"  Miss  St.  Aubyn,"  said  the  Earl,  thinking 
he  understood  her,  and  falling  on  his  knees, 
"  deign  to  give  me  some  hope." 

"  My  Lord,"  said  Blanche  hastily,  "  rise  ;  I 
cannot  permit  this, — my  mind  is  made  up !" 

"  You  are  decided  to  decline  ? — you  refuse 
rank,  wealth,  myself?" 

"  I  regret  to  offend  you,  but  I  must  be  sin- 
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"Then,"  said  the  Earl,  rising  in  something  very 
like  anger,  "  I  must  say  I  have  been  shamefully 
treated, — urged  on  by  Lady  Sackville, — encou- 
raged by  yourself.  After  giving  this  fete  in 
your  honour,  it  really  is  too  bad."  And  he 
seemed  about  to  cry. 

"  My  Lord,"  said  Blanche,  "  this  is  unjust. 
As  for  encouragement  from  me,  when  you  reflect, 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  acquit  me  of  that ;  and 
remember,  I  advised  you  not  to  give  this  fete ; 
and  that  I  resolutely  abstained  from  taking  any 
interest  in  it  which  could  encourage  a  belief 
that  I  considered  it  had  any  reference  to  myself; 
for  my  aunt  I  cannot  answer." 

"  No ;  and  she  will  spread  this  everywhere," 
said  the  Earl.  "  I  suppose,  madam,  I  may  depend 
on  your  not  boasting — I  mean,  mentioning  what 
has  passed." 

A  glance  of  contempt  was  Blanche's  sole  reply. 

"  Well,  Lady  Sackville  shall  promise  the 
same,"  said  he,  sulkily,  as  he  hastened  away. 
"  Refused  by  that  penniless  chit !"  added  he,  to 
himself.  "  Thank  Heaven,  no  one  will  believe  it ; 
it's  too  absurd." 

Blanche  sank  on  a  garden  seat,  and  remained 
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for  some  time  in  a  reverie, — she  felt  vexed, 
mortified,  excited ;  to  many  girls,  the  offer  of  an 
Earl  would  have,  under  any  circumstances, 
been  a  triumph ;  to  her  it  would  always  have 
been  painful  to  wound  one  who  loved  her,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  proposal  had  been 
made  left  in  her  heart  a  sense  of  insult  rather 
than  of  honour.  She  rather  dreaded  to  en- 
counter her  aunt,  already  embittered  by  Lady 
Barbara's  triumph.  She  longed  to  get  home, 
to  read  Julia's  letter ;  and  then  she  wondered  at 
Horace  St.  John's  absence,  not  that  she  cared 
about  it ;  he  was  nothing  to  her — nay,  less  than 
nothing ;  for  he  had  slighted  and  wounded  her 
brother — the  brother  who  was  in  difficulties, 
under  which  he  must  sink  unless  rescued  by 
her;  then  she  thought  of  Gertrude,  and  the 
morrow.  And  the  beautiful  queen  of  the  fete, 
and  the  admired  of  all  the  men,  the  envied  of 
all  the  women,  felt  the  large  tears  stealing 
down  her  cheek,  and  she  hurried  into  the 
deeper  shades  of  the  shrubbery,  till  their  traces 
should  have  disappeared. 

While  Blanche  was  indulging  in  these  mourn- 
ful reveries,  the  amusements  of  the  day  were 
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going  merrily  on ;  but  poor  Lady  Sackville  still 
remained  extended  on  a  bed,  and  thus  escaped 
the  Earl's  angry  and  distasteful  announcement. 
Lady  Barbara,  who  half  guessed  what  had 
passed  when  she  saw  him  return  alone,  flushed, 
angry,  and  downcast,  seized  upon  him  again, 
and  tried  by  gentle  inuendos  to  lure  him  into 
her  nets ;  but  his  Lordship  had  had  enough  of 
love  and  young  ladies  for  some  time  to  come. 
Lady  Hunter,  too,  who  arrived  late,  because  she 
had  a  succession  of  manoeuvres  to  go  through 
to  escape  poor  Sir  Croesus,  who  had  set  his 
heart  on  going,  was  roaming  through  the 
grounds  with  her  minister  beau  in  search  of 
Blanche,  who,  she  felt  sure,  was  enjoying  a  tete- 
a-tete  with  Horace  St.  John. 

Horace's  admiration  of  Blanche  had  led  him 
to  cultivate,  in  some  degree,  an  intimacy  with 
Gertrude.  Sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  meeting 
her,  he  lounged  away  his  time  in  Lady  Hun- 
ter's boudoir;  sometimes,  for  the  pleasure  so 
dear  to  a  lover,  of  talking  of  the  object  of  his 
passion  with  one  who  had  known  her  from 
childhood.  Gertrude  liked  his  society,  though 
she  quite  appreciated  his  reasons  for  visiting  her, 
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and  she  encouraged  his  confidence  in  the  spiteful 
hope  of  preventing  his  proposing.  She  now 
eagerly  sought  him,  but  in  vain. 

Sir  Caesar,  meanwhile,  having  satisfied  his 
appetite,  was  grown  brave.  He  began  to  think 
it  most  likely  that  the  Bishop  would  not  appear 
at  all,  and  even  if  he  did,  he  calculated  on  that 
impudence  (he  called  it  "  presence  of  mind") 
which  had  never  forsaken  him  in  the  hour  of 
need ;  he  therefore  rose  from  his  lonely  repast, 
carefully  adjusted  his  fur  collar  and  cotton- 
velvet  cravat,  placed  his  hat  jauntily  on  one 
side  of  his  head,  indulged  in  a  protracted  and 
most  complacent  gaze  in  a  mirror,  pocketed  a 
napkin  much  whiter  and  finer  than  his  own 
handkerchief,  and,  ashamed  of  his  pusillanimity 
in  a  scene  where  he  might  make  acquaintances 
to  boast  of  through  life,  sallied  out  in  search  of 
his  daughters. 

He  found  the  grounds  almost  deserted ;  for 
the  company  were  assembled  in  the  concert- 
room,  to  hear  some  excellent  performers.  After 
the  concert  there  were  to  be  some  boat-races ; 
then  a  splendid  collation,  during  which  the 
gardens  were  to  be  illuminated,  fire-works  dis- 
b   3 
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played,  and  the  whole  was  to  end  with  a  dance 
on  the  lawn. 

Mr   Wheezer  had   been   overwhelmed  with 
the  attentions  of  a  poor  but  fashionable  spinster, 
to  whom  his  reputed  wealth  rendered  him  an 
object   of   great    attraction  ;    wearied  by   her 
assiduities,   he    contrived  to  escape  from   her, 
and    hiding    himself  in   a   remote    but    snug 
arbour,  he  fell  fast  asleep.     When  he  awoke, 
the  afternoon  was  far  advanced  ;  and  consulting 
his  large  watch,  he  perceived  that  the  hour  was 
long  past  when  Mrs.  Faithful  had  promised  to 
return  for  him  ;  he  suspected  that  the  company 
were  enjoying  some  new  sport,  for  he  saw  no- 
body  about.     He   fancied   he  recollected   the 
geography  of  the  place  enough  to  discover  the 
gate,  where  doubtless  his  pious  friend  awaited 
him ;  and  pleased  with  himself  and  his  day,  he 
resolved  on  a  silent  retreat.     He  walked  across 
the   lawn,   and   entered    a  blooming  parterre. 
Suddenly  he  started, — did  it  rain  ?     A  gush  of 
water   poured   upon   his   superfine   blue    cloth 
coat.     Rain !    the  sky  was  blue   and   calm  as 
that  of  Italy.     What  was   it  ?     From  another 
quarter  he  received  a  deluge  in  his  face ;  he 
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ran — he  who  had  not  run  for  so  many  years. 
Did  the  water-fiend  pursue  him  ?  He  was  at- 
tacked from  behind ;  turn  which  way  he  would, 
torrents  poured  down  upon  him.  In  his  terror 
his  tears  mingled  with  the  mysterious  streams, 
— in  point  of  fact,  he  was  wet  to  the  skin. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  Earl's  gardens 
were  watered  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
Zoological  are,  only  that  trailing  plants  artfully 
concealed  the  pipes.  In  order  to  refresh  the 
scene,  his  lordship  had  ordered  that  while  the 
concert  engrossed  the  company,  these  pipes 
should  play  over  the  grounds ;  none  could  have 
foreseen  the  catastrophe  that  ensued',  for  none 
had  dreamed  that  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Wheezer 
would  be  pottering  about  the  parterres  at  all, 
much  less  at  a  time  when  the  Earl,  ostensibly, 
but  in  reality  his  far  more  clever  adviser,  had 
so  admirably  arranged  that  every  one  should  be 
listening  to  Grisi,  Rubini,  Tamburini,  and  La- 
blache. 

Poor  Mr.  Wheezer ! — visions  of  rheumatism, 
of  danger,  of  death,  crossed  his  eyes  whenever 
he  was  not  blinded  by  the  water ;  he  stamped  in 
impotent  rage,  and  trampled  down  a  bed  of  rare 
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exotics;  the  gentle  Wheezer  actually  swore; 
he  had  no  idea  to  what  his  persecution  was 
owing,  and  he  continued  to  stamp  and  rush 
about  till  he  was  drenched  to  the  skin. 

Poor  Mr.  Wheezer!  for  some  time  he  gave 
way  to  a  fit  of  crying,  then,  numbed,  chilled  to 
the  heart,  he  pursued  his  path,  dripping  as  he 
was,  back  into  the  sun ;  he  was  now  near  the 
entrance  which  he  had  at  first  wished  to  gain ; 
the  gate  was  ajar ;  he  heard  an  intense  female 
shriek,  and  saw  Mrs.  Faithful,  who,  deserted  by 
her  fly,  had  arrived  in  a  hackney  coach. 

"  Is  it  you !"  exclaimed  she,  "  is  it  Mr. 
Wheezer! — have  you  been  the  sport  of  those 
sons  of  Belial,  flushed  with  insolence  and  wine ! 
Ah!  your  end  must  be  at  hand;  and  now  you 
will  repent  your  blind  indulgence  in  the  vanities 
of  this  wicked  world.     Oh  !  death !" 

K  Oh  ten  thousand  imps  of  the  old  one  !"  said 
the  usually  placid  Mr.  Wheezer.  "  I  believe  all 
the  fiends  inhabit  that  accursed  spot."  Dripping 
as  he  was,  he  entered  the  hackney-coach,  spite 
of  the  objections  and  oaths  of  the  coachman. 
"  Drive  me  to  the  nearest  inn ;  I'll  pay  you 
double,  treble,  if  I  only  live  to  get  there." 
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"  Well,  if  you  does,"  said  the  man,  "  as  it 
wa'n't  nothing  but  clean  water,  what's  the  odds, 
so  you  makes  it  answer  ?" 

A  few  minutes'  hard  driving  actually  brought 
them  to  some  kind  of  inn.  Mr.  Wheezer  was 
soon  in  a  warm  bed ;  he  sent  for  a  nurse  and  a 
doctor ;  and  Mrs.  Faithful,  thinking  that  after 
compromising  her  by  bringing  her  to  an  hotel, 
he  could  not  refuse  the  satisfaction,  without 
which  she  declared  she  could  never  hold  up 
her  head  again,  ordered  a  late  dinner  for  herself, 
and  began  to  indulge  in  gentler  visions,  of  bridal 
attire,  and  no  more  bills  to  pay. 

To  return  to  higher  spheres  and  brighter 
scenes,  we  ought  to  observe  that  when  Lady 
Barbara  found  that  she  could  make  no  im- 
pression on  the  Earl,  revenge  usurped  the 
place  of  hope  ;  and  having  ascertained  from  his 
evasive  and  conscious  replies  as  to  what  had 
become  of  Blanche,  that  he  had  been  refused, 
she  industriously  set  about  circulating  the  report. 
In  a  little  while,  aided  as  she  was  by  her  gar- 
rulous and  indignant  mother,  it  was  known  to 
half  the  company ;  and  when  Lady  Sackville, 
weary  of  seclusion,  appeared  again  amongst  the 
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guests,  it  was  whispered  to  her,  as  the  greatest 
possible  secret. 

The  concert  and  the  boat  races  were  over; 
Blanche,  in  her  lonely  ramble,  had  been  joined 
by  the  Whiteheads,  Lionel,  and  the  Honourable 
Frederic  Scantylands,  all  riotously  gay.  Antonia 
was  flushed  with  triumph — her  madcap  thought- 
less lover,  (who,  by-the-bye,  was  that  very  day 
of  age,)  desperately  smitten,  had  suddenly  pro- 
posed, and  been  as  suddenly  accepted.  He 
might  be  poor,  but  what  was  poverty  to  him 
would  be  wealth  to  her.  She  would  be  her  own 
mistress — she  would  be  the  "  Hon.  Mrs."  He 
must  support  her ;  the  marriage  might  be  pri- 
vate, but  it  would  be  binding.  The  object  of 
her  life  was  attained,  and  she  was  triumphantly 
happy. 

Sir  Caesar,  who  had  vainly  tried  to  fasten 
himself  on  some  of  the  exclusives,  roaming 
about,  joined  this  merry  party ;  and  found  in 
the  enamoured  Scantylands  a  ready  listener  to  all 
his  boasts  about  the  Priory  and  the  Bishop. 

Lady  Sackville's  anger  against  Blanche  was 
not  mitigated  by  seeing  her  return  to  the  house 
with  so  noisy  and  strange-looking  a  party.    She 
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angrily  seized  her  arm,  and  proposed  going 
home.  Blanche  joyfully  agreed ;  but  the 
splendid  collation  being  at  that  moment  served, 
and  Lady  Sackville  being  very  hungry,  she  ad- 
journed her  departure  till  it  was  over,  and  re- 
leasing Blanche,  took  the  arm  of  Lady  Hunter, 
who  turned  pale  with  vexation,  for  just  at  that 
moment,  Sir  Crcesus,  flushed  with  haste,  arrived, 
wiping  his  face,  and  exclaiming,  "  Well,  Gerry, 
dear,  at  any  rate,  I'm  in  pudding  time." 

"  But  what  a  figure  you  are  !  how  hot  I  how 
dusty  P 

u  Figure,  eh  ?"  said  Sir  Crcesus.  "  Ah  well, 
call  me  anything  you  like,  Gerry,  anything  but 
too  late  for  dinner!"  and  he  offered  his  short 
fin-like  arm  to  his  tall  and  scornful  wife. 

The  repast  over,  the  evening  was  advanced, 
the  company  repaired  to  the  grounds ;  a  chorus 
of  plaudits  rung  on  the  Earl's  ear ;  the  illumi- 
nations gave  the  scene  the  effect  of  fairy  land ; 
the  band  played,  and  dancing  was  proposed. 

"  I  shall  ask  his  lordship  to  get  you  the  best 
of  partners,"  said  Sir  Caesar. 

"  I  am  engaged,"  replied  Antonia,  "  to  the 
Hon.  Frederic  Scantylands." 
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"  And  you,  Geraldine  ?" 

"  I  am  engaged  to  you,  I  believe,"  said  Ge- 
raldine, turning,  as  she  thought,  to  Lionel,  but 
a  scornful  stranger  who  stood  by  her  side  an- 
swered her  with  a  sneer  and  a  stare,  and  then 
turned  on  his  heel. 

Lionel  had  escaped ;  he  had  only  whispered 
to  Blanche,  "  I  must  be  off3  Blanche,  or  I 
shall  miss  the  mail,  and  be  expelled.  I  have 
heard  from  many  quarters  that  Horace  St.  John 
is  desperately  in  love  with  you ;  if  it  is  true, 
and  he  presumes  to  propose  to  you,  do  not 
forget  how  he  insulted  the  brother  who  so  loves 
you,  who  once  so  loved  him." 

"  Fear  not,  dearest  Lionel,"  said  Blanche. 
"  I  never  see  him  without  recollecting  his 
heartless  conduct  to  you.  Try  to  be  happy  till 
you  hear  from  me." 

He  wrung  her  hand ;  a  tear  glistened  in  his 
eyes,  and  he  was  gone. 

Lady  Sackville's  ill-humour  increased  every 
minute.  She  found  on  inquiry  that  Horace  St. 
John  had  not  appeared  at  the  fete  at  all.  She 
saw  the  Earl,  enraged  with  Blanche  and  dis- 
gusted  with   Lady  Barbara,  devoting   himself 
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entirely  to  a  .rouged  and  expanded  beauty  of 
forty,  who  was  married,  affable,  flattering,  and 
well-disposed  to  flirt  with  him.  All  the 
cavaliers  looking  upon  Blanche  as  the  Earl's 
partner,  feared  to  ask  her  to  dance,  and  the 
set  was  forming  without  her  being  invited  to 
join  it. 

"  As  you  have  no  partner,"  said  her  aunt, 
crossly,  "for  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  go  home." 

At  that  moment  a  tall,  fine-looking  old  man 
joined  the  throng,  and  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  young  Earl ;  they  conversed  apart  for 
some  time,  and  then  were  seen  approaching  the 
spot  where  Sir  Caesar,  his  daughters,  Blanche, 
and  Lady  Sackville  stood. 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  asked  Sir  Caesar  of  the 
Hon.  Frederic  Scantylands. 

"  That  ?  Why  your  own  relation,  the  Bishop 
of  Leicester.     Don't  you  know  him  ?" 

"  Girls,  come  with  me,"  said  Sir  Caesar ; 
"  quick  !  I  must  be  off.  I  do  not  wish  his  lord- 
ship to  recognise  me  just  now ;  I  have  not  yet 
called  on  him ;  he  may  take  it  amiss.  Make 
haste !" 

"  Stop,  Sir !"  said  a  very  decided  voice,  and 
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Sir  Caesar,  turning  ghastly  pale,  recognised  the 
Bishop  leaning  on  the  Earl's  arm.  The  latter, 
rejoiced  to  be  revenged  on  Blanche  through  the 
people  who  had  been  brought  there  under  her 
protection,  was  laughing  a  silly  laugh. 

"My  Lord  Bishop,"  said  Sir  Caesar,  flou- 
rishing his  hat,  "I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you,  and 
particularly  in  such  excellent  health.  Lady 
Whitehead  will  be  overwhelmed  with  joy.  The 
Miss  Whiteheads,  my  daughters,  my  Lord !" 

The  Bishop  was  a  gentleman ;  he  had  medi- 
tated exposing  the  impudent  boaster,  but  his 
adroit  manner  of  sheltering  himself  behind  his 
daughters  saved  him  in  some  degree.  The 
Bishop  could  not  but  bow  in  return  to  the 
Miss  Whiteheads'  obsequious  curtsies;  but  he 
turned  to  Sir  Caesar,  and  said — 

"  I  wish  to  speak  a  word  to  you,  Sir,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Earl.  Walk  this  way  with  me, 
Sir." 

Sir  Caesar  bowed. 

"  Now,  Sir,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  I  have  spared 
you  an  exposure,  because  I  would  not  publicly 
disgrace  a  father  before  his  own  daughters; 
but,  as  I  understand  from  my  friend  the  Earl 
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that  you  call  yourself  a  near  relation  of  mine, 
use  my  name  on  all  occasions,  and  boast  of  a 
great  intimacy  with  my  family,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity of  informing  you,  that  unless  you 
desist  from  your  false  and  boasting  statements,  I 
must  in  self-defence  repudiate  your  connexion 
with  me  publicly.  It  is  true  that  a  very  distant 
relation  of  mine  did  become  your  wife ;  and 
that  although  her  family  abandoned  her  in 
consequence,  I  was  for  some  time  constantly 
persecuted  with  begging  letters,  and  a  variety 
of  annoyances.  I  never  saw  you  but  once  be- 
fore, Sir,  and  that  was  upon  the  occasion  of 
your  asking  me  to  make  your  wife  an  allowance. 
You  deceived  her  into  marrying  you  by  false 
statements  of  your  birth  and  income.  That  is 
now  many  years  ago.  I  gave  you  a  lesson  then 
which  I  did  not  think  you  would  forget ;  if  I 
have  to  give  you  another,  it  will  be  one  you 
shall  remember." 

"  My  Lord,"  said  Sir  Caesar,  "  you  must 
not  be  surprised  if  any  one,  however  remotely 
connected  with  your  lordship,  should  yet  feel 
that  talent  so  transcendent,  and  virtues  so 
eminent,  shed  some  degree  of  lustre  even  upon 
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him.  It  is  true  that  I  have  boasted  of  my 
wife's  connexion  with  your  lordship;  it  is 
true  that  I  have  held  you  up  as  a  pattern  to 
my  children  of  piety  and  worth.  My  poor 
girls  know  your  eloquent  sermons  by  heart; 
they  have  shielded  them  in  the  midst  of  papists 
from  all  the  contaminations  of  catholicity ;  every 
evening  in  a  foreign  land  I  strengthen  their 
minds  with  your  precepts.  To  this  alone  do  I 
plead  guilty.  I  can  bear  anything  from  one  I 
revere,  as  I  do  your  lordship ;  but  shew  me  the 
man  who  accuses  me  of  anything  beyond  this, 
and  you  will  see  that  neither  my  love  for  my 
poor  wife,  nor  my  fears  for  my  destitute  girls, 
shall  induce  me  to  shrink  from  meeting  and 
chastising  him." 

Sir  Caesar  buried  his  face  in  his  white  nap- 
kin; the  Earl  felt  uncomfortable : — the  Bishop 
was  moved. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  the  Earl,  "  I  cannot  take 
upon  myself  to  say  whether  it  was  as  his  own 
or  as  Lady  Whitehead's  relative  Sir  Caesar 
mentioned  you.  You  will  acquit  me  of  any 
intention  of  making  mischief,  my  Lord.'" 

The  Earl  was  not  very  brave,  and  Sir  Caesar 
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had  removed  the  napkin  to  eye  him  with  a  most 
belligerent  glance. 

"  Sir  Caesar,"  said  the  Bishop,  .extending  his 
hand,  "  there  has  been  a  slight  misunderstand- 
ing. I  quite  acquit  the  Earl;  the  mistake 
was  in  some  measure  mine.  Still  it  will  be  a 
lesson  which  I  hope  you  will  not  forget.  I  trust 
my  distant  kinswoman  is  in  good  health.  I  am 
glad  you  have  instructed  your  daughters  so 
judiciously.  If  you  will  call  on  me  to-morrow, 
you  will  find  at  your  service  a  new  set  of  ser- 
mons of  mine  for  their  use." 

*  My  Lord,  I  shall  feel  but  too  highly  ho- 
noured," said  Sir  Caesar. 

For  once,  fearful  to  trespass,  Sir  Caesar  with- 
drew, proclaimed  his  invitation  from  my  Lord 
Bishop,  but  suppressed  the  rest  of  the  conver- 
sation. However,  he  contrived  to  get  Blanche  to 
coax  Lady  Sackville  into  taking  them  home ;  him- 
self on  the  box,  and  his  daughters  inside.  And 
then  they  left  the  "  gay  and  festive  scene."  * 

*  The  fair  authoress  certainly  has  placed  her  bishop  in  a 
scene  where  bishop?  are  not  often  to  be  found  ;  but  the 
way  in  which  the  Earl  mentioned  him  previously  to  Sir 
Caesar  seems  to  justify  his  transient  appearance  at  his  lord- 
ship's fete. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


The  morning  after  the  fete,  Lady  Sackville 
awoke  in  a  very  bad  humour,  and  sent  down  to 
beg  Blanche  would  breakfast  without  her,  as 
she  meant  to  keep  her  room,  and  could  not  be 
disturbed.  Blanche  determined  on  calling  on 
Gertrude,  as  soon  as  she  thought  that  very  fine 
lady  would  be  visible  ;  and  then,  having  soon 
finished  her  breakfast,  she  sat  down  to  answer 
Juliet's  letter. 

Poor  Juliet !  It  was  an  earnest  entreaty  to 
her  sister  to  inquire,  in  the  gay  circles  she  fre- 
quented, who  and  what  Montague  Wyndham 
really  was ;  to  ascertain  all  particulars  relative 
to  Lady  Marian  ;  if  possible,  to  see  them, — and 
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thus  either  crush  or  revive  the  lurking  hope  of 
her  heart,  that  the  Montague  Wyndham  mar- 
ried to  a  Lady  Marian  might  not  be  him  whom 
she  had  so  fondly  loved.  Juliet  then,  in  a  des- 
ponding strain,  announced  Cousin  Geoffrey's 
expected  return,  expressed  a  passionate  desire 
to  see  her  sister  again,  and  complained  of  fail- 
ing strength  and  spirits. 

She  mentioned,  too,  that  Eustace  Murray, 
who  had  been  a  very  kind  and  devoted  friend  to 
her  since  Blanche's  departure,  had  received  a 
letter  desiring  that  the  picture  which  Montague 
had  ordered,  and  which  in  his  haste  he  had  for- 
gotten when  leaving  Londommight  be  forwarded 
for  him  to  Mivart's  Hotel.  He  had  previously 
enclosed  two  hundred  pounds  for  it,  although 
Eustace  had  not  expected  more  than  fifty. 
The  young  artist,  high  in  hope,  had  arranged 
everything  for  the  comfort  of  his  poor  mother, 
and  had  put  in  practice  his  long-cherished 
scheme  of  trying  his  fortunes  in  London  as  an 
artist.  "  Mamma  fears,"  added  Juliet,  "  that 
with  the  sanguine  temperament  of  genius  he 
hopes  too  much ;  and  that  he  judges,  as  the 
poor  always  do,  that  the  sum  he  has,  because 
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larger  than  any  he  ever  before  possessed,  will 
prove  inexhaustible.  We  all  hope  that  you  will 
mention  him  to  your  influential  friends,  if,  as  I 
trust  he  will,  he  calls  and  leaves  his  address." 

There  was  much  in  this  letter  to  distress 
Blanche.  Juliet  was  evidently  very  ill  and 
very  unhappy.  She  wanted  her  sister's  and 
Lionel's  affairs  arranged;  and  the  inquiries 
about  Montague  made  Blanche  resolve  to  re- 
turn to  her  dear,  though  humble  home. 

She  was  intent  on  a  warmly  affectionate  reply 
to  Juliet's  letter ;  so  intent,  indeed,  that  she  had 
not  heard  the  servant  open  the  drawing-room 
door,  and  announce  a  visitor;  when,  looking 
suddenly  round  for  her  handkerchief,  to  wipe 
away  the  tears  which  her  reply  to  Juliet  had 
brought  to  her  eyes,  she  beheld  Horace  St.  John 
standing  before  her. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  extend  her  hand ; 
but  she  recollected  Lionel's  parting  injunction, 
and  merely  bowed  with  a  common-place  greet- 
ing, dictated  by  politeness. 

"  I  am  afraid  something  has  distressed  you," 
said  he,  observing  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Blanche  blushed  deeply,  but  made  no  reply. 
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"  I  fear  I  am  intruding,"  added  Horace,  after 
a  most  uncomfortable  pause. 

"  Oh  no,"'  said  Blanche  ;  "  you  wish  to  see 
my  aunt,  perhaps  ?  I  fear  she  is  too  unwell  to 
come  down  ;  but  I  will  go  to  her  and  ascertain." 

"No,  Miss  St.  Aubyn,"  said  St.  John;  "my 
visit  is  to  yourself.  Oblige  me  by  staying.  What 
I  have  to  say  is  of  great  importance  to  my  future 
happiness ;  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  to  yours. 
Do  oblige  me  by  a  few  minutes'  attention." 

Blanche  trembled  and  grew  very  pale,  but 
she  sank  back  into  her  chair.  The  hasty  glance 
which  she  had  cast  at  Horace  St.  John  con- 
vinced her  that  he  looked  very  much  agitated. 
The  truth  was,  he  had  arrived  full  of  a  hope 
which  her  very  distant  manner  had  in  some 
degree  blighted. 

He  had  not  been  at  the  fete ;  indeed,  he  had 
been  absent  from  town  for  a  fortnight.  His 
uncle,  Sir  Horace  St.  John,  a  man  of  fifteen 
thousand  a-year,  was  dead.  Horace,  though 
almost  a  stranger  to  him,  was  his  heir,  and  had 
been  suddenly  summoned  to  town.  He  had 
arrived  late,  after  attending  his  uncle's  funeral, 
on  the  night  of  the  Earl's  fete,  and  the  first 
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thins;  he  heard  from  some  idlers  fresh  from  the 
festive  scene  lounging  at  the  hotel  to  which  he 
had  been  driven,  was  the  news  that  Miss  St. 
Aubyn  had  refused  the  Earl.  A  reason  for 
conduct  so  very  wonderful  in  the  annals  of 
fashion  suggested  itself  to  Horace  —  now  Sir 
Horace  St.  John :  her  frequent  blush,  her  con- 
strained manner  to  him,  a  thousand  confirming 
trifles,  rushed  to  his  heart  Dear,  angelic 
Blanche  ! — he  would  throw  himself  and  his  new 
honours  at  her  feet  without  delay.  Accordingly, 
somewhat  earlier  than  a  strict  attention  to 
etiquette  would  have  permitted,  he  presented 
himself  in  Hanover  Square. 

"  Miss  St.  Aubyn,"  said  the  usually  self- 
possessed  Horace,  "  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
are  aware  that,  from  the  first  moment  I  beheld 
you,  I  felt  for  you  the  liveliest  admiration — a 
feeling  which  subsequent  interviews  have  but 
tended  to  confirm.  I  have  long  meditated 
offering  myself  to  your  acceptance.  In  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  I  am  now  justified  in 
doing  so :  through  the  death  of  my  uncle,  I 
inherit  his  title  and  estates.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
to  you  I  should  speak  of  these  trifling  advan- 
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tages :    but  I  have  not  as  yet  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  your  family." 

"  I  feel,"  said  Blanche,  blushing  and  faltering 
in  her  speech,  "  highly  honoured  by  your  pre- 
ference of  me ;  but  I  cannot  accept  your  gene- 
rous offer.     I  hope  one  worthier — " 

"  Miss  St.  Aubyn,"  exclaimed  he,  "  what  can 
you  mean  ?  At  least,  state  your  reasons  for  re- 
jecting me  so  decidedly." 

"  Are  you  not  aware  that  I  am  the  sister  of 
Lionel  St.  Aubyn  ?"  said  Blanche. 

"  It  is  only  lately,"  said  he,  "  that  I  became 
aware  of  the  fact ;  but  what  of  that  ?" 

"  Did  you  not  withdraw  your  acquaintance 
from  him  ? — was  there  not  in  him  and  his  asso- 
ciates something  you  shrank  from  ?" 

«  Oh,  if  that  be  all,  dearest  Miss  St.  Aubyn," 
exclaimed  Horace,  quite  misunderstanding  her, 
"  think  no  more  of  it, — he  seemed  to  be  in  a 
very  bad  set ;  but  he  was  then  a  mere  fresh- 
man :  as  your  brother,  it  will  be  my  pride  to 
introduce  him  into  the  most  exclusive  Oxford 
society.  Blanche,  how  you  have  relieved  me ; 
that  is  nothing,  actually  nothing !"  And  he  would 
have  taken  her  hand. 

c2 
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"  It  may  be  nothing  to  you,"  said  Blanche, 
withdrawing,   and   proudly   meeting   his   gaze, 
te  that  for  the  mere  imprudence  of  a  freshman 
you  heartlessly  abandoned  my  brother  and  your 
own    early    friend  —  a   brother,    whose   faults 
springing  from  too  kind  and  yielding  a  nature, 
are  virtues  compared  with  the  cold  and  selfish 
worldliness  which  alone  could  enable  any  one 
to  neglect  the  companion  of  his  childhood — his 
early  friend,  particularly  at  a  moment  when  it 
was   in   his  power  to  have  rescued  him  from 
wild   and   extravagant   associates  of  whom  he 
then  scarcely  knew  anything ;  in  short,  to  have 
done  him  a  real  service.     His  boyish  devotion 
to  yourself  should  have   made  you  brave   the 
sneers  of  your  exclusive  friends ;  for  that,  you 
were  too  worldly.     You  thus  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  make  good  his  footing  in  the 
society  which  he  soon  discovered  to  be  the  only 
one  suited  to  him ;  for  you  have  many  imitators, 
and  he  had  few  friends.     You  might  have  com- 
pelled him  for  ever  to  herd  with  the  riotous  and 
the  disreputable.     Y7ou  did  your  best  towards 
such  a  consummation ;  and  it  is  not  owing  to 
you  that  he  is  now  as  much  respected  as  your- 
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self.  Lionel  is  my  brother ;  I  feel  for  him  as 
a  sister  should  feel ;  and  I  confess  myself  not  a 
little  surprised  that,  having  insulted  him  you 
should  seek  affection  from  me? 

"  Miss  St.  Aubyn,"  said  Horace,  quickly, 
"there  is  truth,  there  is  justice,  in  what  you 
say ;  but  I  will  atone,  I  will  do  all  in  my  power 
for  Lionel ;  I  will  bring  you  his  forgiveness ;  he 
has  a  noble  mind,  and  a  forgiving  heart." 

"  Stop,"  said  Blanche ;  "  that  but  increases 
your  wrong  towards  him ;  but,  indeed,  he  would 
never  accept  a  favour  from  you  now ;  and  if  he 
could,  I  should  blush  for  him ;  but  independently 
of  that,  although  I  am  not  blind  to  your  many 
advantages  and  good  qualities,  your  views  and 
feelings  differ  so  widely  from  mine  that  nothing 
but  misery  could  be  the  result  of  our  union.  To 
you,  this  may  seem  an  impertinent  reply ;  but 
you  are  too  much  feared  in  society  to  hear  the 
truth  often,  and  you  have  so  many  good  quali- 
ties, that  it  is  a  pity  one  great  error  should 
overshadow  them  all." 

"  Miss  St.  Aubyn,"  said  Horace,  "  make  of 
me  what  you  will ;  I  can  learn  to  be  humble,  if 
I  may  look  to  your  love  as  my  reward." 
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"  No,"  said  Blanche,  but  her  voice  trembled ; 
"  I  trust  the  love  of  some  one  far  worthier  than 
I  am  will  reward  you ;  I  repeat  that  I  can  never 
forget  that  I  am  the  sister  of  Lionel  St.  Aubyn." 

Sir  Horace  St.  John  rose,  bowed  to  Blanche, 
and  left  the  room  ;  and  Blanche  felt  no  triumph 
in  this  second  offer ;  on  the  contrary,  she  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  burst  into  an  agony  of 
tears. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


The  carriage  which  Blanche  had  ordered  to 
be  in  readiness  to  convey  her  to  Lady  Hunter's 
drove  to  the  door.  She  hastily  wiped  away  her 
tears,  and  hurried  up  stairs.  As  she  did  so,  she 
suddenly  encountered  Leno  at  the  door;  she 
appeared  to  have  just  risen  from  her  knees ;  and 
Blanche  had  no  doubt  that  she  had  that  moment 
removed  her  eye  from  the  key-hole,  and  that 
this  faithful  creature  had  made  herself  mistress 
of  all  that  had  passed  between  her  and  Sir 
Horace  St.  John,  and  also  of  her  subsequent 
distress. 

"  La,  Miss !  how  sudden  you  did  come  out,  to 
be  sure  !     I  thought  you  had  visitors,  and  I  was 
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just  waiting  a  minute  to  see,  before  I  came  in 
to  consult  you  about  my  lady.  La  !  to  be  sure, 
what  poor  shattered  nerves  mine  is ;  I've  got 
such  a  turn,  I  declare." 

"  What  did  you  wish  to  say  about  my  aunt  ?" 
said  Blanche. 

"  Why,"  replied  the  waiting-woman,  "  that  I 
fear,  Miss,  she's  caught  a  rheumatic  fever,  or 
some  such  contiguous  disease." 

"  I  will  go  to  her." 

"  Excuse  me,  Miss,"  replied  Leno,  "  but  my 
lady  has  expressly  forbidden  any  excursions  into 
her  solitude  from  any  one  but  myself." 

"  In  that  case,  I  can  be  of  no  use." 

"  No,  Miss ;  only  the  responsibility  is  too 
trying  for  my  nerves ;  so  I  wished  to  ask  you, 
Miss,  whether  I  had  not  better  send  for  my 
lady's  doctor." 

"  Certainly,  Leno,  —  do  it  at  once,"  said 
Blanche. 

"  Oh !  dear,  Miss,  I  hope  you'll  be  back  soon, 
for  it  does  put  me  in  such  a  way  to  see  a  doctor 
alone ;  and  if  it  is  anything  contiguous,  you 
know,  Miss,  I  am  peculiar  delicate ;  and  being 
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about  to  change  my  condition,  I  cannot  run  any 
risk." 

"  I  shall  be  back  in  about  two  hours,"  said 
Blanche ;  "  the  physician  -will  not  be  here  before, 
depend  upon  it.  Give  me  his  address,  I  will 
call  and  appoint  him." 

Blanche  appointed  the  physician,  and  then 
drove  to  Lady  Hunter's.  Lady  Hunter  was 
in  her  boudoir,  but  she  was  not  alone.  Horace 
St.  John,  who  had  been  beguiled  by  her  spe- 
cious manners  and  apparent  interest  into  repos- 
ing some  degree  of  confidence  in  her,  had  driven 
to  her  house  to  induce  her  to  give  him  a  minia- 
ture she  possessed  of  Blanche,  with  which  he 
meant  to  retire  from  the  fashionable  world  for 
a  time,  and  endeavour  to  make  himself  worthy 
of  such  a  heart  as  he  felt  hers  to  be. 

A  variety  of  plans  for  secretly  benefiting 
Lionel  had  presented  themselves  to  his  mind, 
and  been  in  turn  rejected ;  and  at  last  he  deter- 
mined to  open  his  heart  to  the  gentle  and  sym- 
pathizing Gertrude,  and  consult  with  her  how 
he  might  yet  win  the  love  of  Blanche. 

He  had  not  been  long  with  Gertrude,  when 
c  3 
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a  servant  came  to  tell  her  that  Miss  St.  Aubyn 
begged  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  her. 

"  Did  you  say  I  was  at  home  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lady/'  said  the  man ;  "  and  she  is 
now  coming  up !" 

"  I  cannot  see  her,"  said  Horace ;  "  and  if  I 
go  out  I  shall  meet  her." 

"  Step  into  the  conservatory,"  said  Gertrude, 
"  she  will  not  be  here  two  minutes ;  I  know 
she  is  only  come  with  some  message  from  my 
mother  about  my  box  at  the  opera." 

A  light  step  was  heard  in  the  passage,  and 
Horace  hurried  to  his  hiding-place. 

"  Oh,  Gertrude !"  said  Blanche,  as  she  en- 
tered the  room,    "  I  am  so  glad  you  are  alone." 

**  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  cousin  ?"  asked 
Gertrude,  much  more  kindly  than  she  would 
have  done  had  not  Horace  been  within  hear- 
ing.    "  How  is  my  dearest  mother  ?" 

"  She  is  very  unwell,"  replied  Blanche. 

"  Good  heavens !"  said  Gertrude,  feelingly, 
"  you  alarm  me.     Nothing  serious,  I  trust  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Blanche,  "  I  believe  not.  I  have 
not  seen  her.  I  only  heard  from  Leno  that  the 
fears — " 
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"  Oh !"  replied  Gertrude,  "  if  she  is  your  au- 
thority, I  have  no  fear ;  but  I  will  call  on  my 
beloved  mother  to-day.  Still  she  was  well 
enough  last  night ;  I  dare  say  this  is  merely  a 
cold." 

"Probably,"  said  Blanche;  "  and  I  have 
made  an  appointment  for  her  with  Dr.  Dule- 
mer."  She  paused;  her  heart  beat  quick.  "  It 
is  a  very  fine  day,"  she  said. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Gertrude,  "  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  very  wet." 

"  Wet !"  faltered  Blanche.  "  Oh !  yes  ;  very 
wet,  I  mean.  What  exquisite  embroidery  that 
is  on  your  collar,  Gertrude;"  for  though  her 
heart  was  full  of  the  sickening  favour  she  had 
to  implore,  her  eyes  were  fixed  with  apparent 
intensity  on  Gertrude's  elegant  dress. 

(t  Yes,"  said  Gertrude,  "  it  is  pretty,  I  be- 
lieve ;  at  least,  so  Carson  tells  me."  And  then, 
eager  to  release  Horace  from  his  prison,  she 
said,  "  You  must  not  think  me  rude,  Blanche, 
but  I  have  to  dress,  and  to  call  on  my  mother." 

"  Will  you  not  come  with  me  ?  The  carriage 
is  at  the  door,"  faltered  poor  Blanche,  thinking, 
she  scarce  knew  why,  that  she  could  ask  the  loan 
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of  Gertrude  better  anywhere  than  in  her  own 
stately  and  magnificent  boudoir. 

"  No,  my  love,  said  Gertrude,  it  is  impossible  ; 
but  if  you  are  going  home,  I  will  meet  you  there." 

"  Gertrude,"  said  Blanche,  suddenly,  blush- 
ing deeply,  "  can  you  lend  me  five  hundred 
pounds  ?" 

"  Five  hundred  pounds,  child !"  repeated 
Gertrude  in  her  surprise,  forgetting  that  Horace 
was  at  hand. 

"  Yes,"  said  Blanche,  bursting  into  tears ;  "  if 
you  can  do  it,  you  will  save  me  from  despair." 

"  My  dearest  girl,"  said  Gertrude,  (who  now 
remembered  Horace,)  "  what  can  you  want 
such  a  sum  for  ?  I  know  that  my  dear  mother 
has  provided  you  with  everything.  You  have 
no  expenses,  no  bills  to  pay.  Is  it  to  send  to 
Dieppe  ?  Has  your  father  been  again  im- 
prudent ?" 

"  No,  Gertrude,  no  !"  said  Blanche.  "  Do 
not  ask  me  ! — I  cannot  say  for  what  I  need  it. 
You  know  me,  I  am  sure,  well  enough  to  be 
satisfied  that  it  is  for  no  evil  purpose.  Ger- 
trude !  dear  Gertrude  !  if  you  can  do  it,  oh !  in 
mercy  do !" 
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"  Indeed,  my  dearest  girl,"  said  Gertrude, 
"  I  am  grieved  to  the  heart  to  see  you  so  dis- 
tressed ;  but,  alas  !  I  paid  Carson  to-day,  and  I 
am  penniless ;  still,  if  this  mysterious  affair  is  so 
urgent,  I  have  no  great  objection  to  your  trying 
Sir  Crcesus ; — he  is  at  his  banking-house  in  the 
city; — he  is  very  odd,  sometimes  a  niggard  of 
shillings,  and  sometimes  a  spendthrift  of  thou- 
sands. You  can  drive  to  his  house  ;  he  is  sure 
to  be  at  home  !" 

Blanche  eagerly  caught  at  the  hope,  thanked 
Gertrude  for  the  suggestion,  and  affectionately 
embracing  her,  hastened  to  put  her  scheme  in 
practice. 

When  Horace  St.  John  returned  to  the  bou- 
doir, there  was  nothing  in  his  manner  which 
implied  that  he  had  overheard  one  word  of  the 
conversation,  and  Gertrude  concluded  he  had 
not;  he  did  not  again  allude  to  Blanche,  but 
shortly  took  leave. 

Poor  Blanche  !  her  drive  to  the  city  was  a 
very  painful  one — it  seemed  interminably  long ; 
and  yet  she  started  at  the  suddenness  of  their 
arrival  in  Lombard  Street.     Her  knees  trem- 
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bled  so  that  she  could  scarcely  walk;  yet  she 
soon  found  herself  in  a  gloomy  retreat,  peopled 
only  by  clerks  perched  on  high  stools.  Some 
of  them,  beaux  in  their  way,  were  giggling  and 
whispering  about  her,  and  some  trying  deliber- 
ately by  their  glances  to  make  her  understand 
that  they  thought  her  a  very  pretty  girl  indeed. 
At  length,  one,  the  pink  of  city-coxcombs, 
alighted  on  a  zephyr-like  toe  from  his  perch, 
shewed  a  set  of  radiant  teeth,  passed  his  fingers 
through  his  long  hair,  and  stooping  so  as  to  look 
under  her  bonnet,  asked  her,  in  an  affected 
drawl,  what  he  could  do  to  serve  her. 

"I  wish  to  speak  to  Sir  Croesus  Hunter," 
said  Blanche,  with  dignity. 

"He  is  very  particularly  engaged,"  said 
the  clerk,  and  then  gently  stroking  his  whiskers, 
added,  "  It  will  be  all  the  same,  if  you  tell  your 
business  to  me,"  and  he  pulled  up  his  collar, 

"  Can  I  speak  to  Sir  Croesus  Hunter  ?"  said 
Blanche,  in  a  more  audible  tone,  to  a  steady, 
respectable,  elderly  clerk,  who  crossed  the  shop 
at  that  moment. 

"  Certainly,    Miss.      Sir   Croesus,"   said   he, 
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going  to  the  door  of  the  parlour  which  stood 
open,  u  a  lady  wishes  to  speak  to  you." 

With  an  agility  that  must  have  been  the 
result  of  immense  practice,  the  pursy  Sir 
Croesus  sprang  from  a  remarkably  high  stool, 
and  good-naturedly  approached  Blanche. 

"  Can  I  speak  to  you  a  moment  in  private, 
cousin  ?"  said  Blanche,  trembling. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  Crcesus ;  "  there,  in 
that  corner,  we  shall  be  private  enough." 

"  No,"  said  Blanche  ;  "  away  from  all  these 
clerks.     Do  oblige  me,  cousin." 

Sir  Crcesus  liked  to  be  called  cousin  in  so 
sweet  a  voice,  and  by  such  a  pretty,  elegant 
girl;  so  he  led  her  into  a  small  dusty  room, 
into  which  special  visitors  who  came  on  private 
and  confidential  business  were  uniformly  in- 
troduced. 

"  Now,"  said  the  veteran  beau-banker,  "  what 
have  you  to  say  to  me,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Oh,"  said  Blanche,  pale,  panting,  yet  re- 
solved, "I  want  you  to  lend  me  a  very  large 
sum;  and  Gertrude  thought  that  perhaps  you 
would." 

"  The    deuce   she    did !"    said   the  banker. 
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"  Yes,  I  believe  she  thinks  I  am  made  of  money. 
There,  sit  down,  my  dear;  now,  how  much  do 
you  want  ?  and  what  security  can  you  give  ?" 

"  Security  ?"  said  Blanche  in  dismay. 

"  Ha !  ha  !  ha !"  laughed  the  rubicund  Sir  Croe- 
sus. "  That's  a  poser,  is  it  ?  well,  never  mind — 
then  the  fact  is,  you  want  me  to  give  you  this 
very  large  sum.  Well,  you're  a  nice,  good  little 
girl,  and  you've  always  been  civil  enough  to 
me,  and  if  you've  had  it  in  view  to  make  me 
pay  for  it,  why  you've  only  taken  a  leaf  out  of 
Gertrude's  book,  that's  all." 

"  Oh !  indeed,  indeed,"  said  Blanche,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  "I  am  not  so  mean,  so  very 
mean  ;  I  never  dreamt  of  applying  to  you  till 
this  morning,  when  Gertrude,  not  being  able  to 
assist  me  herself,  advised  me  to  do  so." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Sir  Croesus,  "  do  not 
fret ;  how  much  do  you  want  ?  and  what  is  it 
for?" 

"  I  want  five  hundred  pounds,"  said  Blanche, 
with  sudden  desperation ;  "  and  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  say  for  what." 

"  x\h !  some  kickshaw,  no  doubt,"  said  Sir 
Croesus.     "  However,  as  I  said  before,  you're  a 
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good  little  girl, — 'tis  certainly  a  sum — but  I 
think  I  can  try  and  manage  it  for  you." 
Blanche's  heart  beat  high  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude at  the  prospect  of  his  compliance. 

"  But  stop,"  said  Sir  Croesus ;  "  I  hope  you 
do  not  want  this  money  for  that  extravagant 
young  dog,  your  brother, — -he  has  offended 
Lady  Hunter  bitterly,  to  say  nothing  of  my- 
self,— I  made  a  vow  never  to  lend  him  one  penny 
again,  and  I  never  will ;  so  you  have  only  to  say 
it  is  not  for  him,  and  you  shall  have  the  cash," 

"  Alas !"  said  Blanche,  and  tears  stole  down 
her  cheeks,  "  it  is  to  me  you  will  lend  it ;  but — " 

"  But  for  that  puppy's  use — " 

"  I  cannot  deceive  you,"  said  Blanche,  "  still 
on—" 

At  this  moment,  a  clerk  came  to  tell  Sir 
Crcesus  that  a  person  wished  to  speak  to  him 
immediately  on  important  business,  but  that 
he  would  not  detain  him  two  seconds.  Sir 
Crcesus  kindly  bade  Blanche  be  seated;  and 
seeing  that  she  looked  very  pale,  advised  her  to 
take  off  her  bonnet,  and  desired  the  clerk  to 
fetch  her  a  glass  of  water. 
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"  I  will  be  back  in, -a  minute,"  said  he,  as  he 
left  her. 

But  Blanche  heeded  him  not;  the  painful 
excitement  of  the  morning  had  been  too  great — 
the  hope,  the  sudden  despair.  When  the  old 
clerk  returned  with  the  water,  he  found  that  the 
poor  girl  had  fainted. 

Mr.  Stobbs  was  what  is  called  a  family-man ; 
nay,  he  piqued  himself  on  being  a  family-man  ; 
and  all  family-men,  we  are  told,  understand 
fainting  fits,  hysterics,  &c.  A  less  experienced 
person  would  have  given  an  alarm  ;  but  he  did 
not  wish  to  enable  a  set  of  idling  young  clerks  to 
squander  their  time  and  crowd  round  the  poor 
young  thing,  who,  he  said  to  himself,  was  as 
like  his  own  Peggy  as  two  peas ;  so  he  said  no- 
thing else,  but  he  took  off  her  bonnet,  sprinkled 
her  face  with  water,  opened  the  dingy  window, 
and  unclasped  her  cloak. 

He  was  not  frightened,  at  least,  not  very 
much ;  although  she  certainly  did  look  much 
more  marble-like  than  did  Mrs.  Stobbs  when  he 
refused  to  buy  a  pony-phaeton,  and  she  fainted 
away  ;  or  Peggy,  when  he  would  not  take  her  to 
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Margate  for  a  month,  and  she  fell  into  a  swoon. 
For  a  moment  or  two,  he  began  to  fear  she  was 
dead;  and  he  placed  her  gently  on  the  floor,  and 
was  about  to  glide  out  by  the  back  way,  and 
bring  in  a  surgeon ;  but  the  recumbent  position 
revived  her ;  he  felt  her  hand  move,  he  saw  her 
colour  return, — he  fanned  her  with  a  large 
banking-book, — he  made  her  drink  some  of  the 
water.  She  stared  for  a  moment  in  surprise ;. 
then  understanding  all  that  had  happened,  she 
thanked  him  with  a  sweet  smile,  and  declared 
herself  quite  well. 

"  Yes,  Miss,"  said  Stobbs,  or  as  he  was 
called  by  the  young  u  gentlemen"  in  the  shop 
"  Stobby,"  "  you'll  do  now,  I  think ;  owing  to 
my  knowing  something  about  it, — I'm  a  family- 
man,  Miss.  I've  a  wife  and  three  daughters, 
Miss,  all  subject  to  fits ;  and  it  isn't  a  trifle  puts 
me  out.  Drink  a  little  more  water,  Miss.  There's 
your  gloves,  and  there's  your  handkerchief, 
Miss.  I'm  a  family-man,  Miss,  and  I  under- 
stand these  things."  He  had  folded  up  the 
gloves  and  the  handkerchief. 

"  Want   a  pin,    Miss  ?      I   always   keep   an 
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assortment  for  Mrs.  Stobbs  and  the  girls.  You'll 
do  now,  Miss." 

At  this  moment  Sir  Croesus  returned. 

"  Miss  has  been  taken  with  a  faint,  Sir  Croe- 
sus," said  Stobbs ;  "  but  owing  to  my  experience, 
being,  as  you  know,  a  family-man,  Sir  Croesus, 
she  has  got  over  it." 

"  Very  well ;  thank  you,  Stobbs,"  said  Sir 
Croesus  ;  "  that  will  do." 

"  I  am,  indeed,  very  much  obliged  to  you," 
said  Blanche. 

"  Don't  mention  it,  Miss,"  said  Stobbs.  "  It's 
a  good  thing  to  be  a  married  man ;  a'ant  it,  Sir 
Croesus,  a'ant  it?"  for  he  loved  a  joke. 

Sir  Croesus  made  no  answer  ;  perhaps  he 
began  to  have  his  doubts.  Stobbs  left  the 
room. 

"  And  so  you  have  been  ill,  my  poor  girl," 
said  Sir  Croesus,  kindly.  "  Well,  all  I  can  say, 
is,  that  your  brother  a'int  worth  it." 

"  What  has  he  done  ?"  asked  Blanche. 

"  It  does  not  matter,"  replied  Sir  Croesus, 
"  what  he  has  done  to  me;  but  he  has  offended 
Lady  Hunter."     Whereupon  Sir  Croesus  took 
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out  of  his  pocket  a  very  clever  caricature. 
"  There,  Miss  Blanche,  that  is  meant  for  me  ! 
and  that  is  Lady  Hunter  !    Those  are  my  legs  !  " 

Blanche  saw  too  fatally  that  they  were. 
Alas !  Sir  Croesus  prided  himself  on  his  legs. 

"  Oh !"  said  Blanche,  smiling  sweetly,  "  but 
you  are  too  noble  to  care  for  such  boyish  folly 
as  that, — he  means  nothing." 

'•'  Means  nothing  by  making  me  look  like  a 
turtle,  and  Gerry  a  maypole,"  exclaimed  the 
angry  banker.  "  Well,  that's  not  the  ques- 
tion now.  When  Gertrude  shewed  me  this, 
I  vowed  that  I  would  never  lend  the  young 
scape-grace  another  penny — nor  will  I ;  but 
I  am  sorry  for  you,  my  dear;  the  more  so, 
that  you  would  not  tell  a  lie  to  gain  your  end, 
which  is  what  I  begin  to  fear  is  the  case  with 
few  women.  Now,  don't  thank  me;  five  hundred 
pounds  have  been  just  placed  in  my  hands  this 
very  morning  to  lend  to  whom  I  please.  Now, 
I  please  to  lend  them  to  you ;  and  if  your  silly 
little  heart  can't  be  at  ease  unless  that  young 
dog  has  them,  why  there  they  are,  and  much 
good   may   they  do  him.      And  now  do   you 
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write  a  receipt  on  this  for  him,  and  insist  on 
his  sending  you  one  on  a  similar  stamp." 

Blanche,  wholly  unused  to  business,  which,  by 
the  way,  this  proceeding  did  not  very  much 
resemble,  wrote  the  receipt  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  thanked  him  with  the  wildest  joy. 

"  Don't  thank  me,"  said  he ;  "  the  money  is 
not  mine;  if  it  were,  he  shouldn't  have  it — I 
hate  him.  Are  those  my  legs,  eh? — answer 
me    that,    Miss   Blanche — are   they  my   legs  ? 

that's  all. Good  bye,   my   dear,  he'll   turn 

out  ill,  take  my  word  for  it." 

Sir  Croesus  handed  Blanche  to  the  carriage, 
and  Mr.  Stobbs  came  forth  to  advise  her  to 
keep  herself  very  quiet  and  go  early  to  rest, 
and  particularly  to  take  something  nice  and  hot 
the  last  thing  before  she  got  into  bed.  As  a 
family-man,  he  knew  that  was  advisable  — 
"  Mrs.  Stobbs  always  did." 

Blanche  could  scarcely  believe  her  good 
fortune.  She  looked  at  the  notes,  then  put 
them  in  her  purse, — then  fancied  they  would  be 
safer  in  her  pocket-book, — then  in  her  glove. 
All  she  had  endured  seemed  nothing.     Lionel's 
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honour  was  saved.  Her  heart  swelled  with  gra- 
titude to  Providence  ;  now,  if  she  could  but  get 
back  to  Dieppe,  to  her  poor  Juliet,  and  her  dear 
mother,  she  would  be  almost  happy.  Almost ! 
why  did  she  start,  blush,  and  sigh?  A  cab 
dashed  hastily  past  her,  she  recognised  the  pale 
features  of  Horace  ; — what  was  he  to  her  ?  had 
she  not  refused  him  ? 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


When  Blanche  reached  Hanover-square,  she 
found  Lady  Hunter  there ;  the  physician,  too, 
had  arrived ;  he  announced  Lady  Sackville's 
disorder  to  be  rheumatism,  caught  by  too 
long  an  exposure  to  the  air  by  the  river-side 
on  the  day  before ;  her  disorder  was  much 
increased  by  the  irritation  of  her  mind,  brought 
on  by  Lady  Barbara's  successful  counterplot, 
and  Blanche's  (in  her  opinion)  insane  beha- 
viour ;  for  Jane  had  taken  care  to  announce 
all  she  had  learnt  relative  to  Miss  St.  Aubyn's 
rejection  of  Horace  St.  John. 

So  sulky  and  indignant  did  Lady  Sackville 
feel,  that  she  refused  to  admit  her  niece  at  all, 
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but  made  known  to  her,  through  Lady  Hunter, 
that  as  her  doctor  had  ordered  her  to  Brighton 
on  the  following  day,  if  she  should  be  well 
enough  to  be  removed,  Blanche  had  better  be 
ready  to  go  with  her,  as  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  finding  some  one  there  who  would 
take  charge  of  her  to  Dieppe. 

This  plan  had  been  partly  arranged  by  Lady 
Hunter,  who,  being  most  exceedingly  jealous 
of  Blanche,  was  proportion  ably  glad  to  remove 
her  from  the  scene  of  her  own  triumphs 
Blanche  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  get- 
ting back  to  Juliet  and  her  mother,  and  yet  her 
joy  was  not  unmixed.  The  tears  (she  scarce 
knew  why)  rose  to  her  eyes;  but  she  turned 
away,  lest  Gertrude  should  perceive  them,  and 
professed  herself  much  obliged  by  the  arrange- 
ment which  had  been  made  for  her. 

Gertrude,  then,  who  was  anxious  to  sound 
Blanche  relative  to  her  sentiments  towards 
Horace  St.  John,  and,  perhaps,  to  elicit  some- 
thing of  which  she  might  avail  herself,  to  deter 
him  from  prosecuting  his  suit,  proposed  that 
as  the  weather  had  cleared  up,  and  Lady  Sack- 
ville  wished  to  be  alone,  they  should  go  to  the 
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exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  then  held 
at  Somerset  House.  Blanche,  who  as  we  know, 
thanks  to  the  careful  instructions  of  Eustace 
Murray,  had  acquired  a  highly  cultivated  taste 
for  painting,  readily  agreed.  Lady  Hunter's 
specious  efforts  proved  abortive ;  Blanche  shrank 
from  expressing  any  opinion  of  Horace,  and 
they  reached  Somerset  House  without  Ger- 
trude's having  elicited  anything  she  could  in 
the  slightest  degree  turn  to  account  for  her 
unamiable  purpose. 

The  rooms  were  very  full.  Blanche  soon 
became  interested  in  many  of  the  pictures,  and 
Gertrude  was  amused  in  quizzing  some  people, 
and  recognising  others.  Blanche  had  taken  a 
seat  opposite  an  exquisite  picture  by  Edwin 
Landseer,  and  as  all  the  world  admires  Landseer, 
Gertrude,  for  fashion  sake,  gazed  at  it  too. 
Suddenly,  she  was  surprised  to  see  Blanche 
start,  her  cheek  assume  the  "  orient  blush  of 
quick  surprise,"  and  gazing  eagerly  at  the  cata- 
logue, hear  her  say — 

"  Eustace  Murray ! — is  it  possible  ! — yet  why 
not?" 

"  To  whom  are  you  speaking,  Blanche  ?"  said 
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Gertrude,  ironically ;   "  to  some  spirit  of  air  I 
suppose,  some  invisible  Apollo." 

*  Forgive  me,  Gertrude,"  said  Blanche,  blush- 
ing deeply ;    "  I  believe  I  was  soliloquising." 

"  And  who  is  Eustace  Murray,  fair  cousin  ?" 
said  Gertrude. 

"  A  young  artist  we  know  at  Dieppe.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  his  name  among  the  exhibitors ; 
yet  I  remember  now,  before  I  left  France,  he 
had  finished  a  pair  of  exquisite  pictures  for  this 
exhibition." 

"  Did  you  know  him  well  ?"  asked  Gertrude 
with  a  rather  particular  manner. 

"  Oh !  very  well  indeed,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Is  he  young  and  handsome,"  asked  Ger- 
trude even  more  particularly,  "as  all  votaries 
of  the  muses  should  be  in  these  days  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Blanche ;  "  he  is  young,  and 
very  handsome;  or,  perhaps,  interesting  and 
gentlemanly ;  for  he  is  in  delicate  health,  and, 
although  an  artist  and  very  poor,  he  is  of  a 
very  ancient  family." 

"  This,  then,"  thought  Gertrude,   "  explains 
my  sly  cousin's  refusal  of  the   Earl,  and  that 
which  I  would  not  believe  when  mamma  told 
d  2 
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me  of  it,  her  rejection  of  Horace  St.  John. 
Now  then,  I  think  I  can  give  him  some  in- 
formation that  will  prevent  his  incurring  the 
peril  of  a  second  proposal,  the  peril  of  being 
accepted,  I  should  rather  imagine ;  for  who 
upon  earth  could  refuse  him  twice?  Yet 
why  should  I  care;  he  will  certainly  marry 
somebody  ? — ah !  but  the  thought  that  Blanche 
should  obtain,  without  a  single  effort,  the  man 
I  once  so  loved, — obtain  with  every  advantage 
of  rank,  wealth,  and  station,  him  I  would  have 
gladly — proudly  accepted  had  he  been  poor  and 
unknown.  In  what  does  she  deserve  of  fate  so 
much  better  than  I  do  ?  I  am  to  the  taste  of 
some,  more  beautiful — I  am  as  virtuous — I  am 
as  amiable — at  least — "  Sophistry  could  go  no 
further ;  it  could  not  persuade  Lady  Hunter  she 
was  as  amiable.  "  At  least,  if  not  weakly  so, 
as  this  silly  girl  is,  I  perform  my  duties ; — then, 
why  should  she,  without  a  sacrifice,  obtain  what 
I  bought  with  the  barter  of  every  feeling,  and 
taking  into  the  miserable  bargain,  vulgarity, 
hideousness,  and  age !  No,  no ;  Horace  shall  not 
propose  again, — at  least,  if  I  can  help  it.  Still 
in  my  heart  I  envy  her  the  glorious  pride  of  re- 
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jecting,  almost  as  much  as  the  enchanting  joy 
of  accepting  him." 

Such  were  Lady  Hunter's  reflections,  as  with 
a  calm  brow  and  a  smiling  lip  she  sat  by 
Blanche's  side,  playing  with  an  exquisite  bou- 
quet she  held  in  her  hand. 

"  Cousin,"  said  Blanche,  suddenly,  "  I  want 
to  find  Eustace  Murray's  pictures — they  ought 
to  be  together,  for  they  form  a  pair,  yet  one  is 
No.  6,  and  one  No.  250;  and,  dear  Cousin, 
you  who  are  so  rich — so  influential,  you  could 
do  me  a  great  favour,  if  you  would  notice  him. 
Order  a  picture  of  him — bring  him  forward  a 
little  ;  do,  Gertrude, — he  deserves  it  well ;  and, 
as  he  is  a  gentleman  and  rather  proud,  treat 
him  as  an  equal, — at  least,  in  some  degree, — 
will  you,  Gertrude  ?" 

"  I  will  see  what  can  be  done  for  him,"  said 
Lady  Hunter ;  "  but  first  let  me  see  what 
he  has  done  for  himself.  What  are  the  sub- 
jects?" 

"  They  are  from  Byron :  one  is  Conrad, 
when  he  finds  Medora  dead ;  the  other,  Kaled 
supporting  the  wounded  Laza." 
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"  Very  pathetic  indeed ! "  said  Gertrude, 
sneeringly ;  "  pray  did  you  suggest  them  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Blanche,  unconsciously  ;  "  he 
has  another,  but  that  is  a  small  piece,  only 
one  figure — Moore's  Nourmahal.  How  strange 
that  I  cannot  find  any  of  them.  Oh!  they 
cannot  have  put  it  there — how  unjust — how 
cruel;  look,  cousin!"  and  the  tears  sparkled 
in  her  eyes.  "  Poor  Eustace  Murray  !  they  have 
put  his  beautiful  Medora  behind  the  door, 
and  so  low  one  must  stoop  to  see  it.  How  it 
will  grieve  him ;  —  look,  Gertrude,  is  it  not 
lovely?" 

"  I  own,"  said  Gertrude,  "  I  am  guided  a 
great  deal  by  the  opinions  of  the  hanging  com- 
mittee ;  in  these  things  they  are  very  just  I 
believe." 

"  Oh  cousin  !"  said  Gertrude,  "  and  can  you 
be  blind  to  the  poetry,  the  disposition,  the 
drawing,  the  Titian-like  colouring  of  Eustace's 
Medora;  or  can  you  see  any  merit  in  that 
atrocious  Sultana  which  occupies  the  best  place 
in  the  room  ?" 

"  At  any  rate,  I  am  not  blind  to  your  enthu- 
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siasm,  nor  to  the  fact  that  the  Medora  is  very 
like  yourself." 

"  And  there,"  said  Blanche,  pointing  with  dis- 
may to  a  picture  placed  too  high,  and  in  too  bad 
a  light  to  be  seen,  unless  earnestly  sought  for, — 
"  there  is  Kaled.  Oh !  those  who  placed  it 
there  have  neither  eyes  nor  hearts ! " 

"  Not  like  yours,  certainly,"  said  Gertrude. 

"  Now  then  for  Nourmahal,"  said  Blanche. 

Xourmahal,  a  small  but  exquisitely  finished 
picture,  was  found,  after  much  seeking,  in  the 
window  recess  of  the  miniature  room. 

"  Why  that,"  said  Gertrude,  "  affects  no 
disguise,  it  is  a  mere  portrait  of  yourself; — rather 
absurd  to  be  sure  to  give  an  eastern  maiden 
your  blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair,  Blanche — she 
looks  more  like  a  Saxon,  I  think ;  but  it  matters 
little,  no  one  will  see  it." 

"  Ah !  that  matters  a  great  deal,"  said  Blanche. 
"  Poor  Eustace  Murray,  cousin.  His  address  is 
here  in  the  catalogue, — let  us  drive  there,  and 
do,  rich  as  you  are,  order  a  picture  of  him." 

"  Very  well,  come  at  once,"  said  Gertrude, 
who  felt  particularly  anxious  to  see  him. 
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"  Stop,"  said  Blanche,  "  I  must  look  once 
more  at  his  Medora." 

Gertrude  unwillingly  returned.  A  gentleman 
was  gazing  intently  at  it. 

"  Well,  some  one  shares  my  enthusiasm  at 
any  rate,"  said  Blanche. 

"  Come  then,"  answered  Lady  Hunter ;  "  you 
cannot  go  up  to  it  now." 

At  that  moment  the  stranger  turned  round, 
he  started,  and  changed  colour ;  then  suddenly 
exclaimed,  "  Miss  St.  Aubyn,"  and  half-offered 
his  hand — then  drew  back  a  little,  but  Blanche 
kindly  proffered  hers,  and  he  could  not  de- 
cline it. 

It  was  the  young  artist  himself.  Eustace 
Murray  stood  before  them ;  tears  of  bitter  dis- 
appointment were  in  his  eyes ;  he  had  been  ill ; 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  able  to  visit 
the  exhibition,  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  pic- 
tures which  had  cost  him  so  much  toil,  and  from 
which  he  had  hoped  to  reap  a  well-deserved 
fame ;  he  tried  to  conceal  his  bitter  feelings ;  he 
had  almost  succeeded ;  and  almost  smiled  while 
he  said — 
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"  We  provincial  artists  sadly   overrate   our- 
selves.    See  how  little  they  think  of  me  here." 
"  Oh ! "  said  Blanche,  warmly,  "  do  not  be 
cast-down  by  this — do  not,   dear  Mr.  Murray, 
for  your  own,  for  your  mother's  sake." 

Eustace  turned  away,  he  was  in  the  mood 
when  the  voice  of  sympathy  unlocks  the  flood- 
gates of  sorrow — the  sympathy  of  her  he  loved 
— could  he  bear  it  ? 

"  Ah,  my  mother ! "  murmured  he,  "  had  I 
forgotten  thee  ?  " 

He  struggled  for  a  moment, — the  blood  forsook 
his  cheeks,  —  his  lips  trembled, — he  closed  his 
hands  convulsively — "  But  then, "  said  he,  with 
a  forced  gaiety, — "Kaled  and  Nourmahal  have 
fared  no  better, — but  enough  of  them.  Tell  me 
what  I  shall  find  here  to  make  me  forget  their 
fate." 

"  Stop !"  whispered  Blanche ;  "first  let  me  pre- 
sent you  to  my  cousin, — she  is  rich,  influential, 
and  may — " 

"Patronize  me  !"  said  Eustace,  with  a  melan- 
choly smile. 

u  Cousin,  this  is  Mr.  Eustace  Murray." 

Gertrude  bowed  stiffly.   She  was  the  rich  Lady 
d  3 
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Hunter;  he  was  only  a  poor  artist.     She  had 
expected  a  much  more  obsequious  bow. 

"  I  should  like  to  purchase  your  Nourmahal," 
she  said,  coldly.     "  What  is  its  price  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  for  sale,  Madam,"  said  Eustace. 

"  Could  you  not  copy  it  for  me  ?"  asked  the 
lady. 

"  I  fear  not,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Gertrude. 

"Good  morning,  Madam,"  said  the  painter. 

"  Good  bye,  Mr.  Murray,"  said  Blanche,  ex- 
tending her  hand,  in  spite  of  the  haughty  bow  with 
which  Gertrude  quitted  him  as  she  swept  away. 
"  Why  not  have  sold,  or  at  least  have  copied  it? 
Her  influence,  her  wealth, — nay,  do  not  laugh, — 
her  patronage  might  be  of  use." 

"  I  could  never  paint  that  face  again,"  said 
Eustace,  "  nor  part  with  the  only  copy  the  world 
will  ever  see  of  a  morning  dream  of  so  much 
beauty.    Wealth,  influence,  patronage,  can  avail 
me  nothing  now,  —  they  are  of  no  use  in  the 
land  to  which  I  am  bound." 
"  And  what  land  is  that  ?" 
"  No  matter.     Farewell,  Miss  St.  Aubyn." 
"Blanche,"  said  Gertrude,  "/am  waiting." 
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"  Oh  !  give  my  love  to  your  mother,  Mr. 
Murray,"  said  Blanche. 

"  She  is  at  Dieppe,"  replied  Eustace. 

"  Then  I  shall  tell  her  I  have  seen  you,"  said 
Blanche.  "  I  return  to-morrow.  May  I  say  you 
are  well?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Eustace  ;  "  tell  her  I  am 
well, — very  well, — and  very  happy,"  and  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

At  that  moment  the  sun  beamed  brightly  on 
his  high  pale  brow.  Blanche  started, — his  eyes 
looked  so  sunken,  so  hollow — his  cheek  so  trans- 
parent. 

"  Oh !  you  are  not  well,"  whispered  Blanche. 
u  Have  you  had  no  advice  ?  " 

"None ;  I  require  none  indeed,"  answered  he  ; 
"  but  that  Lady  calls  you  again ! " 

"  God  bless  you,"  said  Blanche,  almost  in- 
voluntarily, again  extending  her  hand. 

"  He  will  bless  you?  replied  Eustace. 

Blanche  joined  Gertrude,  who  had  been 
talking  to  a  lady  and  gentleman  of  distinguished 
appearance.  The  lady  was  young,  tall,  and  very 
beautiful ;  the  gentleman  much  older,  but  evi- 
dently aristocratic. 
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"  Who  were  those  people  ?"  said  Blanche, 
eagerly ;  "I  am  sure  I  have  seen  their  faces 
before." 

"  They  are  Mr.  and  Lady  Marian  Wyndham. 
Not  married  a  year,  and  already  weary  of  each 
other.  She  ran  away  with  him,  and  now  I  believe 
would  gladly  run  away  from  him ;  but  she  is  a 
strange  creature ! " 

"  Thank  Heaven  ! "  thought  Blanche ;  "  the 
Mr.  Wyndham  she  has  married  is  not  Montague." 

When  Blanche  was  out  of  sight,  Eustace 
Murray  was  seized  with  a  passionate  wish  to  see 
her  once  more.  He  rushed  down  stairs, — he  saw 
her  enter  the  splendid  carriage  of  Lady  Hunter  ; 
the  powdered  footmen,  with  their  gold-headed 
canes,  sprang  up  behind,  dazzling  as  those  of 
Cinderella, —  the  matchless  steeds  bore  the 
elegant  chariot  away, — Blanche  saw  him,  smiled 
and  bowed  ;  he  felt  sick  at  heart — he  gazed  on 
his  worn  attire — he  thought  of  the  sudden  and 
bitter  disappointment  of  his  bright  hopes  of 
prompt  success  in  London — his  pictures  would 
not  be  seen,  he  had  lost  even  his  chance ;  ob- 
scurity, poverty,  perhaps  disgrace,  would  be  his 
portion  —  the    distance   between    Blanche   and 
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himself  had   never   seemed   so   great,    so    im- 
passable. 

The  cup  had  long  been  full,  but  this  was  the 
overflowing  drop.* 

*  With  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  honour,  the  merits, 
and  the  justice  of  the  Royal  Academy,  I  have  not  ventured 
to  vindicate  that  institution  in  the  body  of  the  work  from 
the  imputations  of  Miss  Blanche  St.  Aubyn,  who,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  could  only  have  received  her  impressions  of  the 
iniquitous  proceedings  of  the  Hanging  Committee  from  Mr. 
Eustace  Murray  himself,  who  it  should  seem  had  never  exhi- 
bited anything  before.  But  that  which  does  require  some 
explanation  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Murray,  who  is  broken- 
hearted because  his  pictures  are  so  unfavourably  placed  that 
they  will  not  find  purchasers,  should  refuse  to  sell  one  of 
them  when  a  purchaser  was  found ;  or  why,  if  he  did  not 
mean  to  sell  the  picture,  he  took  the  trouble  to  send  it  to 
the  exhibition. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER    V, 


The  next  day,  Lady  Sackville  declared  her- 
self well  enough  to  go  to  Brighton  in  a  close 
carriage.  Poor  Blanche !  It  was  a  hot  sum- 
mer day,  and  not  one  breath  of  air  was  to 
be  admitted;  the  truth  was,  that  Lady  Sack- 
ville, although  she  had  caught  a  severe  cold, 
was  rather  angry  and  cross  than  very  ill.  She 
hated  the  dull  confinement  of  her  dressing- 
room,  and  shrank  from  appearing  in  public 
after  her  treble  disappointment;  and  so  she 
was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  sneers  and 
questions. 

Mrs.  Leno  had  announced  that  the  sea-air 
was  very  injurious  to  her,  and  therefore   she 
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could  not  on  any  account  trust  herself  within 
reach  of  the  sea,  which  to  her  mind  was  a  huge 
monster,  always  rolling  and  tossing  about. 
Lisette,  therefore,  was  ordered  to  attend  her 
mistress ;  and  Leno  resolved,  when  they  were 
safe  off,  to  celebrate  her  marriage  with  a  fat 
neighbouring  butler  at  once,  as  she  could  have 
the  repast  at  her  mistress's  expense,  do  the 
thing  in  style,  and  wear  any  appropriate  orna- 
ment or  dress  that  might  be  left  behind. 

Before  they  set  off,  Sir  Caesar  White- 
head called,  attended  by  Antonia  and  the 
Honourable  Frederic  Scantylands.  Sir  Caesar 
was  more  magnificent  than  ever,  and  carried  a 
large  splendidly  bound  volume  under  his  arm. 
Antonia  and  Frederic  paid  little  attention  ex- 
cept to  each  other,  and  Blanche  had  to  enter- 
tain Sir  Caesar.  As  she  saw  he  expected  to 
be  asked  what  the  work  was,  which  he  so  pom- 
pously displayed,  she  readily  obliged  him. 

"  Oh,  that  ?"  he  said,  carelessly,  and  as  if 
surprised  at  the  question ;  (e  do  you  mean  that  ? 
It  is  merely  a  present  I  have  just  received  from 
the  Bishop  of  Leicester ;  his  own  Sermons ;  my 
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Lord's  own  excellent  discourses.  Curious  hand 
his  Lordship  writes ;  does  he  not  ?" 

And  he  turned  to  the  fly-leaf,  where  in  cer- 
tainly a  very  curious  hand,  and  one  the  Bishop 
would  not  perhaps  have  recognised,  was  in- 
scribed— 

"  To  his  dear  and  valued  kinsman,  Sir  Caesar 
Whitehead,  and  to  his  lovely  and  excellent 
daughters,  these  Sermons  are  most  affection- 
ately  offered   by   their   obliged   and   attached 

relative, 

"  Anthony  Leicester." 

Blanche  read  the  inscription,  admired  the 
outside  of  the  book,  doubted  not  that  the 
inside  corresponded,  and  then  having  received 
several  summonses  from  her  aunt,  was  obliged 
to  apologise  for  leaving  the  Whiteheads,  to 
prepare  for  her  journey. 

"  And  so,"  said  Sir  Caesar,  when  he  found 
Blanche  was  to  leave  town  that  very  day ; 
"  You  are  really  going  ? — sorry  indeed  !  I  came 
to  invite  you  for  Wednesday — an  important 
day,  on  which  I  am  to  have  the  melancholy 
pleasure  of  giving  away  my  pride,  my  glory, 
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my  comfort,  in  short,  my  Antonia !  but  I  give 
her  to  one  in  whose  virtues  and  entire  devotion 
to  her,  I  have  perfect  confidence," — (Sir  Caesar 
had  known  the  Honourable  Frederic  two  whole 
days  !  yet,  perhaps,  for  such  perfect  confidence, 
that  was  more  propitious  than  two  whole  years 
would  have  been,) — "  one  who  adorns  the  rank 
of  which  she  has  always  been  considered  no 
mean  ornament!  In  short,  Miss  St.  Aubyn, 
allow  me  to  introduce  as  my  future  son-in-law 
the  Honourable  Frederic  Scantylands !" 

Frederic  looked  very  sheepish,  and  Sir  Caesar 
having  helped  himself  largely  to  some  wine  and 
cake  which  stood  on  the  table,  and  Antonia 
having  imitated  him  therein,  and  playfully 
snatched  a  bouquet  from  a  vase,  they  departed 
with  many  regrets  from  Sir  Caesar,  that  Blanche 
could  not  be  at  the  wedding,  the  more  especially 
as,  perhaps,  he  might  have  had  the  honour  and 
pleasure  of  presenting  her  to  "  My  Lord  Bishop 
of  Leicester,"  since  he  thought  it  more  than 
probable  that  if  his  lordship  had  not  left 
town,  he  might  offer  to  tie  the  indissoluble  knot 
himself. 
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Sir  Caesar  then  caught  up  his  treasured 
volume,  and  the  whole  party  disappeared. 

Blanche  had  a  wretched  journey  to  Brighton. 
Lady  Sackville  was  very  cross,  and  to  her 
niece's  great  joy,  on  the  day  after  her  arrival, 
she  met  with  Miss  Primrose,  who  being  now  a 
partner  in  the  boarding-house,  and  having  given 
up  husband-hunting  for  a  more  promising  specu- 
lation, with  something  of  the  energetic  spirit 
which  had  marked  her  attempt  at  Cousin 
Geoffrey,  had  come  over  to  Brighton  in  search 
of  remunerative  visitors  for  Mrs.  Hodnot.  Her 
enterprise  had  been  more  daring  than  success- 
ful ;  and  as  she  was  about  to  return,  having  se- 
cured the  promise  of  a  bachelor  and  a  widow, 
she  readily  took  charge  of  Blanche.  From  her, 
Blanche  heard  that  her  own  family  were  well — 
all,  except  Juliet,  who  continued  very  delicate, — 
that  Cousin  Geoffrey  had  not  yet  arrived, — that 
Mrs.  Dash  wood  had  jilted  the  Major,  and  was 
married,  at  Paris,  to  Mr.  Dubois, — that  the 
penitent  Major  had  laid  his  willows  at  Miss 
Whitehead's  feet, — that  by  a  merciful  interposi- 
tion of  Providence,  Mr.  Hodnot   had  become 
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stone  deaf, — and  that  if,  as  some  people  hinted, 
it  was  owing  to  his  lady's  loud  ravings  at  him, 
she,  poor  dear  thing  !  was  punished ;  for  now, 
bawl  as  she  might,  he  could  not  hear  a  word. 

Lady  Sackville  parted  with  Blanche  with 
more  of  ill-temper  than  regret.  A  favourable 
wind  sent  her  swiftly  to  Dieppe,  and  her  arrival 
at  home  was  like  a  burst  of  sunshine  on  a  dis- 
mal landscape. 

She  was  welcomed  with  unbounded  joy  ;  but 
the  first  transport  over,  she  soon  saw  that  all 
was  not  well.  Juliet  looked  weaker,  paler, 
thinner,  than  when  she  had  left  her.  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  seemed  anxious  and  careworn — her  hus- 
band cheerless  and  dispirited,  and  even  Eileen's 
cheerful  Irish  laugh  was  less  frequent  than  of 
yore. 

The  day  after  her  arrival,  Juliet  received  a 
long,  devoted  letter  from  cousin  Geoffrey,  an- 
nouncing his  almost  immediate  return.  The 
three  months  of  trial,  he  reminded  her,  were 
more  than  past,  and  love  and  hope  would  wing 
his  steps  back  to  her. 

Blanche  had  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  Juliet  in  private.     As  she  saw  her 
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turn  pale  at  the  perusal  of  her  letter,  she  gently 
led  her  away,  under  pretence  of  taking  a  walk 
with  her,  but  in  reality  to  spare  her  the  some- 
what feeble-minded  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn's  untimely 
rejoicings  in  Geoffrey's  return. 

When  Juliet  reached  her  own  room,  she 
threw  herself  into  her  sister's  arms,  and  said — 

"  You  know  what  I  would  ask." 

Blanche  hastened  to  tell  her — 

"  I  have  seen  both  Mr.  Wyndham  and  Lady 
Marian  Wyndham,"  she  said ;  "  she  is  the  tall, 
fair,  young  creature  I  saw  here,  and  he  is  the 
stranger  who  attended  her.     Montague  is  not 

HER    HUSBAND." 

Blanche  was  not  prepared  for  the  wild  burst 
of  almost  frenzied  ecstasy  her  sister  gave  way  to. 

"  Oh,  Heaven  be  praised!"  she  exclaimed, 
while  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  hid  her  face,  down 
which  large  tears  were  streaming,  in  Blanche's 
lap.  "  Kind  Providence !  I  have  not  prayed 
night  and  day  in  vain  !  Oh,  Blanche,  angel  of 
hope  and  comfort !  I  may  never  see  him  more ; 
but  he  is  not  guilty ;  he  is  as  my  heart,  wiser  than 
the  judgment  of  men  well  knew ;  he  is  noble, 
generous,  wronged  !      I  may  die,  Blanche ;  for 
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long  has  been  the  struggle,  and  great  the  agony; 
but  if  I  die,  it  will  be  in  the  blessed  hope  of 
meeting  him  in  heaven.  Father,  I  thank  and 
bless  thee  !" 

She  sank  on  the  floor,  and  for  some  time 
Blanche  knelt  by  her  in  silence,  then,  by  gentle 
degrees,  she  restored  her  to  calmness  ;  and  lean- 
ing on  her  sister's  arm,  Juliet  wandered  with 
her  along  the  sea-shore. 

Juliet  then  entrusted  her  sister  with  all  her 
long-hoarded  misery;  revealed  her  struggles,  her 
conditional  promise  to  Geoffrey,  now  of  course 
no  longer  binding ;  she  added — and  worse  than 
all  to  Blanche's  heart — her  fears  that  her  father 
had  been  led  to  gamble  again,  and  that  actual 
want  was  staring  them  in  the  face. 

"  But  Geoffrey  will  return — he  will  assist  us," 
said  Blanche.  "  Kind  and  generous  as  he  is, 
he  will  gladly  hear  that  he  was  deceived, — he 
will  sacrifice  his  own  happiness  to  yours ;  he  al- 
ways did." 

Juliet  shuddered ;  she  remembered  the  scene 
on  the  cliff,  and  she  trembled  for  the  trials  that 
awaited  them.  She  led  Blanche  to  the  spot 
where  that  terrible  interview  with  Geoffrey  had 
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taken  place, — the  sea  lay  calm  and  blue  before 
them,  the  air  was  balmy,  the  sun  shone,  and 
flowers  grew  thickly  at  their  feet. 

"  Here,"  said  Juliet,  "  I  have  sat  by  the  hour 
in  your  sad  absence.  Dearest  Blanche,  I  have 
vainly  tried  to  accustom  myself  to  the  thought 
of  Geoffrey ;  tried  to  forget — merciful  Heaven  ! 
who  is  that  ?"  she  almost  shrieked,  as  a  tall  figure 
was  seen  approaching;  and  pale,  wan,  altered, 
so  that  no  eye  less  searching  than  that  of  love 
could  have  recognised  him.  The  doubt  grew 
into  a  certainty;  she  started  up,  exclaiming, 
"  Montague !" — then  sank  back,  unable  to 
move. 

And  Montague  it  was  who  knelt  at  her 
feet :  but  his  tall  figure  seemed  bent ;  his  once 
languishing  eyes  were  dim ;  his  fair  hair,  long 
and  neglected ;  a  settled  sadness  sat  on  his  pale 
features ;  his  dress,  once  so  carefully  attended 
to,  hung  loose  about  his  shrunk  form,  and  was 
worn  as  if  no  thought  had  attended  its  selection 
or  adjustment.  He  looked  the  image  of  the 
despair  which  had  so  long  been  brooding  in  his 
heart. 

Blanche  eagerly  came  forward  to  raise  him ; 
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but  Juliet  at  first  could  only  weep.  At  length 
she  laid  her  warm  hand  upon  his,  and  said — 

u  Heaven  bless  you,  Montague !  you  are 
come  at  last :  and  if  you  could  not  come  with 
honour,  you  would  not  come  at  all." 

"  Touch  me  not,  Juliet  !*'  he  murmured  in 
the  hollow  voice  of  despair, — "  there  is  blood 
upon  my  hand." 

The  girls  started,  and  grew  pale. 

-*  Yes,  yes,"  he  added,  wildly ;  "  shrink  from 
me — loathe  me — scorn  me — I  am  a  murderer  ! 
You  shall  hear  it  from  my  lips.  Ere  long  that 
name  will  be  publicly  coupled  with  mine,  and 
every  tongue  will  curse  me.  But  you,  Juliet, — 
you  should  only  weep  for  me ;  it  was  in  defence 
of  your  spotless  name  I  shed  the  blood  which 
has  stained  my  soul,  and  driven  me  from  you 
with  the  brand  of  Cain  upon  my  brow.  A 
villain  spoke  lightly  of  you;  my  love  was  a 
madness — I  killed  him  ;  nay,  in  fair  encounter, 
if  there  can  be  anything  fair  in  the  accursed 
custom  which  sends  man  ready  armed  to  kill 
his  fellow-man.  But  I  meant  not  to  kill  him, 
Juliet ;  still  he  died  by  my  hand,  and  I  am  his 
murderer  !     Since  then,  I  have  lived  Heaven 
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only  knows  how — sometimes  in  frenzy,  some- 
times in  calm  despair,  sometimes  scarce  con- 
scious of  either.  I  heard  that  another  was 
blessed  with  that  dear  love  I  once  deemed 
mine,  and  for  months  I  never  dreamed  of 
seeing  you  again,  till  when  in  eternal  misery 
I  might  raise  my  eyes  from  a  lake  of  fire  to 
you,  an  angel  in  heaven !  It  would  sicken 
your  heart,  Juliet,  to  hear  what  I  have  endured, 
— the  last  look  of  my  victim  eternally  before 
my  eyes — on  the  open  page — in  the  blaze  of 
day — in  the  depths  of  night — in  the  glare  of 
noon;  and  then  thy  dear  smile,  which  might 
be  mine  no  more, — that  smile  another's " 

"  Stop,  Montague !"  said  Juliet,  "  never  has 
my  heart  given  one  throb  to  another;  every 
tongue  blamed  you,  but  this  heart  adored  you 
still.  I  have  loved  you,  and  you  only.  Oh ! 
can  you  raise  your  eyes  to  mine,  and  say  you 
have  been  thus  true  to  me  ?" 

"  Juliet,"  said  Wyndham,  "  I  can ;  by  Hea- 
ven I  swear  that  no  voice  save  thine  has  glad- 
dened my  ear ;  I  have  shunned  all  other  eyes 
since  I  met  thy  last  glance  of  love ;  I  have 
worshipped  no  earthly  object  save  the  memory 
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of  thee ;  and  I  would  rather  die  at  thy  feet 
than  live  adored  by  any  on  earth  beside  !  And 
now  I  must  depart.  I  dreamt  you  called  me  to 
you ;  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  dreamt  that 
you  loved  me  still ;  but  I  must  away  now,  I 
ought  not  to  be  here." 

"  Pause,  Montague,"  said  Juliet.  "  Providence 
has  laid  a  heavy  burden  upon  you.  Let  me 
share  it,  and  I  will  make  it  light.  My  tears 
shall  wash  away  the  stains,  which  have  in  them 
no  guilt.  I  will  sit  by  you  through  the  long 
nights ;  I  will  whisper  to  you  when  thick-coming 
fancies  make  you  start ;  I  will  drive  away  the 
visions  which  dare  not  haunt  the  solitude  made 
holy  by  woman's  deathless  love;  I  will  roam 
the  world  with  you,  ever  by  your  side.  If  I 
loved  you  in  your  radiant  joy,  I  worship  you  in 
your  hopeless  anguish.  I  have  impiously  prayed 
for  death  ;  now  I  will  weary  heaven  for  life  and 
health.     Am  I  not  your  affianced  one  ?" 

"  Angel !"  murmured  Montague,  "  angel  of 
love  and  constancy !  It  may  not  be  !  I  will 
not  link  a  creature  so  holy  with  a  murderer; 
I  will  not  embitter  a  life  which  may  yet  be 
lovely  by  the  moody  anguish,  the  frenzied  des~ 

vol.  in.  E 
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pair,  of  an  outcast  of  Heaven  !  You  know  not 
what  I  am.  I  should  see  thee  droop  and  die, 
and  then  be  doubly  wretched.  Never !  no,  never ! 
Hush,  hush !  they  come, — I  hear  steps,  voices, — 
I  am  not  safe  here  !  I  have  lurked  for  some 
time  in  these  cliffs  to  see  you.  But  I  now 
have  learnt  to  dread  the  law — it  can  claim  me  ! 
I  hear  its  agents  are  still  looking  out  for  me. 
Promise  to  see  me  once  more, — say  this  evening 
at  ten — " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  sisters.  "  Fly,  if  there 
is  danger  in  delay." 

Montague  hastened  down  the  cliffs,  and  was 
soon  out  of  sight.  Juliet  fell  back  in  Blanche's 
arms,  and  for  some  time  seemed  insensible ; 
at  length  her  tears  gushed  freely,  and  she  rose 
to  retrace  their  path.  They  met  Eileen,  who 
came  with  the  welcome  news  that  Mr.  Lionel 
had  unexpectedly  arrived.  They  hurried  home, 
and  actually  found  him  gladdening  his  father's 
heart  with  the  tidings  that  Lord  Temple  ton 
was  dead,  and  that  the  best  authorities  had 
given  their  opinion  that  he  was  the  heir. 

Lionel  was  inexpressibly  shocked  at  the  altered 
appearance  of  Juliet.     He  looked  at  her  with 
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tears  in  his  eyes  ;    then  assuming  a  new  gaiety, 
he  said — 

"  A  little  good  luck  will  set  all  to  rights. 
The  air  of  Templeton  will  bring  fresh  roses  to 
your  cheeks.  And  I  have  not  told  you  all, — 
even  if  there  is  a  delay  there,  here  is  something 
tangible." 

He  took  out  a  letter — it  contained  a  bank-note 
for  a  thousand  pounds. 

"  From  an  unknown  friend,  who  offers  this 
loan,  to  be  paid  at  your  convenience," — such 
were  the  contents  of  the  letter. 

*  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  will  back  my  unknown 
friend  against  all  the  known  friends  in  the 
world.  But  what  most  delights  me  is,  that  I 
can  pay  Cousin  Geoffrey.  Oh !  I  did  so  hate 
the  obligation ;  and  he  thought  a  good  deal  of 
it,  I  could  see.  But,  thank  Heaven  !  I  only  owe 
him  three  hundred  pounds  altogether,  and  I 
will  pay  him  the  moment  he  comes ;  and  then, 
my  dear  mother,  as  you  say  you  have  some 
debts  here,  you  shall  settle  them  with  the  rest. 
Only  think  of  paying  Geoffrey  all." 

u  Lionel,"  said  Blanche,  "  be  not  ungrateful ; 
he  had  little   expectation  of  ever  being  paid 
E  2 
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when  he  lent  you  that  money.  And  whom  do 
you  suspect  of  all  this  kindness  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Lionel,  "  If  Castleton 
had  been  aware  I  was  in  want,  I  should  have 
thought  of  him ;  but  he  was  not.  I  know  of  no 
one  else  who  had  the  will,  and  but  one  with  in- 
terest to  serve  me.  Probably  I  made  a  con- 
quest at  your  fine  dejeuner,  Blanche,  of  some 
rich  old  maid ;  I  can  think  of  nothing  else." 

"  Juliet,  you  look  very  tired,"  said  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn ;  "  go  to  your  room  and  he  down,  my 
love." 

Lionel  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissing  her 
tenderly,  said — 

"  Go  to  sleep  and  dream  of  Templeton,  July, 
and  look  at  that," — and  he  shewed  her  his  bank 
note  again  and  left  her  to  pursue  her  way  to 
her  own  chamber. 

"  Blanche,"  said  Juliet,  "remember  ten.  I 
feel  as  if  my  life  depended  upon  his  consenting 
to  my  sharing  and  soothing  his  fate !  I  feel, 
when  I  think  of  that,  as  if  I  could  not  die, 
Blanche." 

Blanche  pressed  her  hand,  closed  the  cur- 
tains, and  said,  "  Depend  upon  me." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


While  Juliet  lay  exhausted  on  her  bed,  re- 
volving in  her  mind  how  she  should  induce 
Montague  to  consent  to  her  sharing  his  wretched 
destiny,  Cousin  Geoffrey  arrived,  after  more 
than  a  three  months'  absence.  He  had  been  to 
America  on  important  business,  and  he  returned 
to  claim  Juliet. 

The  St.  Aubyns  were  sitting  down  to  dinner 
when  he  arrived.  He  was  disappointed  that  he 
could  not  see  Juliet  at  once;  but  she  had  desired 
that  she  might  not  be  disturbed,  and  Blanche 
insisted  that  she  should  not.  Cousin  Geoffrey 
was  bland  and  gentle  as  ever,  though  a  little 
annoyed  at  Lionel's  insisting  on  paying  him : 
he   made   himself  very   delightful   to    Mr.   St. 
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Aubyn  by  hailing  him  as  Lord  Templeton ; 
and  by  degrees,  as  the  dinner  proceeded,  he 
regained  his  influence  over  all  present. 

Meanwhile,  the  day  wore  on  very  heavily  for 
Montague  Wyndham.  Wrapped  in  a  large  cloak, 
he  lay  among  the  cliffs — recalled  every  look  and 
tone  of  Juliet's — wept,  beat  his  breast,  and  tore 
his  hair;  then  fell  on  his  knees,  and  prayed 
long  and  fervently.  A  vender  of  fruits  passing 
along  the  cliffs,  he  purchased  some,  and  having 
taken  no  other  refreshment,  he  lay  down  in  a 
sheltered  nook  and  slept.  It  was  the  first  sweet 
and  balmy  sleep  he  had  tasted  since  he  heard  of 
De  la  Rue's  death.  He  thought  he  knelt  be- 
fore the  altar,  with  Juliet  by  his  side  ;  and  that 
he  bore  her  to  the  lovely  cottage  home  he  had 
once  described  to  her ;  and  all  was  joy  without 
and  peace  within. 

When  he  woke,  the  shades  of  evening  were 
gathering  around  him,  but  it  wanted  some  time 
of  ten  o'clock ; — he  felt  a  burning  and  irrepres- 
sible desire  to  see  Juliet's  home  once  more. 

"  It  is  dark,"  he  thought ;  "  the  moon  is  not 
yet  up.  No  one  knows  me  here,  or  suspects  my 
presence, — none    would   believe  I  could  be  so 
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rash  as  to  tread  the  soil  of  France ;  and  the  last 
exorbitant  sura  De  la  Rue's  relations  have 
required  of  me  has  been  paid.  I  will  look 
again  on  the  home  which  her  virtue  and  truth 
have  made  as  a  temple." 

And  pulling  his  hat  over  his  brows,  and  fold- 
ing his  ample  cloak  around  him,  he  turned 
towards  the  town. 

It  was  getting  dark,  and  the  frequenters  of 
the  different  gaming-houses  and  saloons  were 
repairing  thither.  The  St.  Aubyns'  house 
looked  (in  front)  into  the  Grande  Rue,  and 
behind,  it  opened  on  the  plage,  a  sort  of  green 
sward,  running  parallel  with  the  sea, — Juliets 
window  was  at  the  back  of  the  house — Mon- 
tague perceived  a  light  moving  to  and  fro ;  he 
thought  she  was  perhaps  preparing  for  their 
last  interview, — his  heart  beat  quickly,  as  he  dis- 
tinctly traced  a  slight  shadow  on  the  white  wall; 
he  knelt  on  the  green  sward,  and  breathed  one 
of  those  fervent  prayers  which,  borne  on  the 
wings  of  faith,  generally  finds  its  way  to  the 
throne  of  Grace ;  and  then,  fearing  they  might 
be  at  the  rendezvous  before  him,  he  rose  and 
hastened  on. 
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On  his  way  back,  he  passed  the  Salon  des 
Bains,  (a  well-known  house  for  play ;)  the  win- 
dows looked  upon  the  sea ;  and  as  he  passed 
close  beneath  them,  he  felt  a  strange  impulse 
stirring  within  him  which  induced  him  to  look 
in.  A  shorter  person  could  not  have  effected 
this,  but  he  was  very  tall,  and  did  it  with  ease. 
As  he  gazed,  a  sight  met  his  view  which  curdled 
the  blood  at  his  heart;  for  a  moment  he  was 
dizzy,  he  very  nearly  fell — the  next,  he  recovered 
and  renewed  his  watch :  two  men  were  playing 
ecarte;  he  could  only  see  their  profiles;  but 
there  are  faces  which  the  searing-irons  of  misery 
have  burnt  into  the  heart,  and  such  were 
these, — the  game  was  completed,  the  loser  rose, 
in  something  like  anger, — the  winner  swept  up 
the  stakes,  threw  himself  on  a  sofa,  and  called 
for  refreshments. 

The  other  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute,  and 
leaving  the  room,  came  out  upon  the  shore. 
Montague  softly  stole  from  the  window,  and 
followed  him  with  noiseless  step;  but  a  light 
breeze  rustled  his  cloak,  and  the  gamester  heard 
it ;  he  looked  round — "  Good  heavens  !"  Mon- 
ague  beheld  his  face  distinctly,  and  as  distinctly 
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he  beheld  Montague's.  As  if  pursued  by  a 
demon,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  across  the 
shore ;  he  was  light  and  active — Montague  was 
feeble  with  misery  and  fasting,  but  a  power  up- 
held him  from  which  the  wicked  vainly  flee. 
He  followed — the  gamester  is  still  some  yards 
before  him, — he  rushes  under  the  cliffs, — de- 
pending on  his  agility, — he  tries  to  climb  them, 
and  lose  himself  amongst  them.  Montague  gains 
upon  him, — he  has  caught  his  cloak, — the  man 
unclasps  it,  and  dashes  on  in  vain ;  a  firm  hand 
grasps  him — Montague  drags  him  into  the  full 
light  of  the  now  risen  moon ;  the  man  falls  on 
his  knees,  urging,  "  I  will  confess  all ; "  but 
Montague,  laughing  in  the  wildness  of  his  joy, 
while  tears  pour  down  his  cheeks,  exclaims — 

"  De  la  Rue !  alive  !  Thanks,  gracious 
Heaven !  I  am  no  murderer !  Juliet,  my  soul 
is  not  stained  eternally !   No,  no,  no !" 

And  he  laughed  in  frenzied  joy,  and  em- 
braced the  cowardly  impostor,  and  called  him 
"  his  dear,  his  blessed  De  la  Rue  !" 

Presently  a  calmer  mood  succeeded,  and  he 
understood  it  all.     De  la  Rue  thinking  to  take 
advantage  of  his  inexplicable  ecstasy,  murmured 
E  3 
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something  like  an  apology,  and  was  glancing 
with  a  watchful  eye,  that  he  might,  if  possible, 
effect  his  escape ;  but  Montague,  who  had 
recovered  from  his  frenzied  joy,  grasped  his 
collar  again,  and  said — 

"  I  know  you  for  a  villain  and  an  impostor, 
yet  do  I  meet  your  face  as  I  would  that  of  an 
angel  welcoming  me  to  Paradise.  Oh !  De  la 
Rue,  you  have  drawn  from  me  many  large 
sums  by  your  pretended  death, — poor  trickster ! 
You  knew  not  that  I  would  have  gladly  paid 
them  a  hundred  fold  to  know  that  you  were  alive  ! 
Come,  now,  she  shall  see  thee !  She  shall 
know  that  thou  livest,  and  that  I  am  not  a 
murderer — and  then,  poor  coward,  thou  art 
free." 

De  la  Rue  could  not  escape,  and  he  followed 
in  mute  astonishment  with  a  Frenchman's  notions 
of  the  venial  nature  of  such  a  crime  as  that  of 
honourably  killing  an  antagonist  in  a  fair  en- 
counter; he  could  not  understand  the  intense 
horror  which  the  imaginatve  and  pious  mind  of 
the  young  Englishman  attached  to  the  deed. 
Still  he  said  he  was  in  a  melting  mood.  And  he 
said  to  him  "  Sacre!—je  suis  Franc  moi."  (Franc, 
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the  fellow  who  had  been,  for  many  months,  pre- 
tending he  was  dead,  for  a  swindling  purpose, 
actually  boasting  that  he  was  Franc  !)  "  I  have 
been  to  blame,  but  I  know  how  to  own  a  fault, 
and  that  comes  next  to  concealing  one.  I  am 
not  the  chief  in  this  affair,— lam  a  poor  devil, 
ruined  to-night  by  Le  Grand  whom  you  saw 
with  me.  You  have  an  enemy  in  the  cousin 
and  lover  of  Juliet  St,  Aubyn,  Geoffrey 
St.  Aubyn,  whom  you  know  as  Merton. 
Assure  me  enough  money  to  try  my  fortune 
with  Le  Grand  again,  and  I  will  unmask  Merton 
and  save  her  and  hers  from  his  machinations. " 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Montague ;  "  name  your 
price." 

*  Two  hundred  louis  will  be  to  me  enough  for 
one  more  chance,"  said  the  incorrigible  gamester. 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  said  Wyndham,  "  if  you 
can  prove  to  me  that  you  can  really  serve  the 
St  Aubyn s." 

By  this  time  they  were  approaching  the  spot 
of  rendezvous.  The  moonlight  was  clear  and 
bright  as  day,  and  as  they  climbed  the  cliffs 
Montague  distinctly  saw,  that  not  merelyBlanche 
and  Juliet,  but  several   other  persons  were  as- 
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sembled  there.  The  truth  was,  that  it  was  near 
eleven, — the  sisters  had  been  there  since  ten, — 
they  had  been  missed  at  home.  Eileen,  closely 
questioned,  admitted  that  she  had  heard  them 
planning  a  walk  to  the  bower  in  the  cliffs,  as 
this  spot  was  called.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn, 
Lionel,  and  cousin  Geoffrey,  much  alarmed,  set 
out  in  search  of  them,  and  took  the  inland  road. 
They  had  just  arrived  en  masse  when  Montague 
appeared,  dragging  De  la  Rue  by  the  collar, — 
he  hastened  forward,  heedless  of  the  presence  of 
any  one  except  Juliet,  pushed  every  one  else 
aside,  and  reaching  the  spot  where  she  sat,  flung 
the  Frenchman  at  her  feet. 

"  Juliet !"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  found  him ! 
See,  he  lives !  Thy  love,  thy  constancy,  have 
won  this  boon  from  Heaven, — I  am  not  a  mur- 
derer,— I  may  claim  thee  now ! " 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  while  he  held 
her  in  a  wild  and  long  embrace,  her  tears  fell 
copiously,  yet  she  was  richly  blessed. 

Lionel,  who  had  been  at  a  little  distance 
behind  the  rest  of  the  party,  hearing  the  noise, 
ran  forward,  and  upon  beholding  Wyndham 
clasping  his  sister  to  his  bosom,  he  cried — 
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"  The  Earl   of  Castle  ton  here  !  and  thus ! — 
what  does  it  mean  ?" 

u  It  means,"  said  he,  still  clasping  Juliet, 
"  that  she  is  mine  for  ever !  I  won  her  (weak 
and  hateful  disguise  foreign  to  mv  nature  and 
fraught  with  danger !)  as  Montague  Wyndham. 
She  loved  me  as  an  humble,  vilified,  unknown, 
and  branded  man.  She  is  mine  now  in  peace, 
in  wealth,  in  honour ;  there  is  no  stain  upon  my 
hand,  and  I  can  clasp  hers  for  ever.  In  a 
boyish  fancy  to  search  for  true  love,  which  yet, 
thank  Heaven,  I  have  found  !  I  took  my  mother's 
name  of  Wyndham !  Plotters  came  between  us> 
and  they  plotted  well ;  they  made  me  believe 
that  I  had  killed  this  man,  De  la  Rue,  whom  I 
had  met  in  a  duel ;  they  did  it  to  separate  me 
from  her,  and  to  gain  large  sums  for  themselves. 
They  availed  themselves  of  my  assumed  name 
to  make  it  appear  that  I  was  married." 

"  And  who,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  pale  and 
weeping, — "  who  was  the  lady  with  whom  you 
left  Dieppe  ?" 

"  My  sister  Marian," — replied  he,  "  a  froward 
girl,  who,  unlike  your  daughters,  was  unblessed 
in  childhood  with  a  mother  to  watch  and  guide 
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her.  She  eloped  with  her  cousin,  the  last  man 
on  earth  she  should  have  chosen,  yet  the  first 
she  chose ;  she  trembled  at  my  discovery  of 
her  rashness,  and  made  me  vow  to  keep  her 
secret ;  my  duty  as  a  brother  compelled  me  to 
see  her  united  to  him  with  whom  she  had 
eloped,  and  this  was  wrested  to  the  purpose  of 
my  foes,  but  it  availed  not ;  the  visible  hand  of 
Providence  has  been  upon  us,  and  we  have 
triumphed.  Sir,  your  blessing!  Juliet,  kneel 
with  me  to  your  parents,  they  will  not  refuse 
you  to  me  now  !" — 

Fond  and  fervent  was  that  blessing;  and 
when  Montague  rose,  he  met  the  pale,  dis- 
torted face  of  Cousin  Geoffrey. 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Merton  here  ?"  said  he,  scornfully. 

"  Now  will  I  redeem  my  pledge,"  said  De  la 
Rue,  no  longer  speaking  a  mixture  of  broken 
English  and  French,  but  talking  rapidly  and  well 
in  perfect  English.  "  Merton,  alias  Geoffrey 
St.  Aubyn,  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this ;  he  has 
shared  the  spoils ;  he  is  your  rival  with  Miss 
Juliet  St.  Aubyn — and  yours,  Sir,"  he  said, 
turning  to  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  "  for  the  title  and 
estate  of  Temple  ton." 
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"  No  rival !"  said  Cousin  Geoffrey,  coldly ; 
"  I  am  the  lawful  heir,  as  this  copy  of  a 
marriage  register  and  extract  of  baptism  will 
prove.  I  promised  to  forego  my  claim  to  the 
title  and  estate  for  Juliet's  hand ;  and  during 
her  father's  life,  I  will  not  prove  that  claim, 
even  now,  if  she  is  bestowed  upon  me." 

"  You  have  reckoned  ill,"  said  the  little 
Frenchman,  with  a  glare  of  triumph.  "  While 
I  was  in  your  pay,  you  struck  me,  and  called 
me  dog ;  a  Frenchman  never  forgives  an  injury, 
nor  forgets  a  benefit.  You  took  me  with  you 
to  New  York,  after  my  pretended  death, 
to  assist  in  your  schemes;  you  told  me  as 
much  as  suited  your  convenience  ;  but  I  was 
resolved  to  know  all  that  could  suit  mine. 
You  carried  with  you  a  spy,  whom  you  consi- 
dered only  a  tool ;  you  thought  me  ignorant  of 
your  language  and  your  laws ;  but  my  mother 
was  an  Englishwoman,  and  I  know  both  well. 
I  watched  you  narrowly ;  it  matters  not  by  what 
agency  I  gained  my  knowledge,  but  if  needed, 
it  is  forthcoming.  Mr.  Merton,  alias  Mr. 
Geoffrey,  Je  ne  sais  quoi,  you  have  no  right  upon 
earth  to  the  name  of  St.  Aubyn.     The  Geoffrey 
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St.  Aubyn  who  settled  in  New  York  icas  your 
ancestor;  but,  as  you  well  know,  he  never 
married,  and  your  branch  of  the  family  is  an 
illegitimate  one.  You  forged  those  extracts  and 
the  registers  from  which  they  are  taken,  and  I 
can  prove  it." 

"  Liar !  Villain !"  exclaimed  Geoffrey,  darting 
like  a  tiger  on  his  prey,  at  the  smiling  and  com- 
posed De  la  Rue ;  but  Castleton  and  Lionel 
interposed,  and  the  agile  Frenchman  adroitly 
skipped  aside. 

"No  matter,"  said  the  baffled  Geoffrey;  "you 
are  not  worth  my  vengeance ;  you  will  live  a  few 
miserable  years  a  gambler,  and  die  a  felon, — why 
should  I  spare  you  that  ignoble  fate  ?  For  you, 
Lord  Castleton,  you  have  been  so  long  my  un- 
resisting victim,  that  I  rather  scorn  than  curse 
you ;  and  oh !  St.  Aubyn,  vain,  weak  father  of 
a  weaker  son,  I  have  loaded  you  with  benefits 
and  you  have  paid  me  with  the  black  coin  of 
ingratitude.  May  the  curse  of  him  whose  bread 
you  have  eaten,  whose  clothing  has  warmed  you, 
and  whose  purse  has  been  open  to  you,  sit  for  ever 
on  your  heart.  Boy! — you  have  paid  me  back 
the  money — you  can  never  pay  back  the  obliga- 
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tion,  —  my  curse  be  on  you  all ;  and  you, 
Juliet  !  loved  with  a  love  to  which  yon  feeble 
stripling's  is  as  the  morning  star  to  the  noon-day 
sun, — you  for  whom  I  would  have  foregone,  dur- 
ing your  father's  life,  the  title  and  the  wealth  I 
could  have  claimed, — you  who  have  shared  my 
heart  with  nothing  but  ambition,  and  even  held 
the  larger  share !  trebly,  girl,  will  my  curse  fall 
upon  you." 

"  Enough,"  said  Mr.  St.  Aubyn ;  "  there  is 
no  curse  you  can  bestow  on  us  so  heavy  as  that 
which  the  thought  that  you  were  injuring  those 
whom  your  benefits  should  have  made  sacred, 
must  bring  to  your  own  heart,  and  for  this 
register — " 

"  Juliet !"  said  Geoffrey,  "  my  last  words  here 
are  for  you — listen !  If  I  inserted  the  register  that 
coward  De  la  Rue  spake  of,  I  did  it  because  I 
believed  that  such  must  have  existed  once  ;  for 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  instinct  of  nature,  no 
reliance  on  her  promptings,  if  I  am  not  nobly 
born.  And  I  would  not  have  deceived  you  with, 
as  I  believed,  the  power  to  prove  a  claim,  all  the 
dearer  because  I  had  perilled  so  much  to  make 
it  seem  valid;  yet  for  your  love  would  I  have  for- 
borne for  you  and  your  poor   father,  towards 
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whom  I  have  felt  a  yearning,  almost  a  tender- 
ness, the  sole  weakness  of  my  heart,  and  which 
in  its  degrading  assimilation  to  his  feeble  nature, 
proves  me  indeed  a  St.  Aubyn ! — but  I  do  own 
that  my  forbearance  would  have  ceased  at  his 
death.  I  should  have  gloried  in  wresting  the 
coronet  from  one  I  have  ever  loathed,  as  we 
hate  the  weak  impediment  which  yet  may  frus- 
trate our  ends  !  I  go  for  ever !  —  you  re- 
joice, but  you  will  yet  weep  my  departure, 
Juliet, — you  will  yet  in  your  turn,  despised, 
forsaken,  recal  my  long  and  boundless  love. 
I  leave  to  you  and  yours  the  bitter  legacy  of 
an  eternal  remorse.  You  are  sensitive,  Juliet, 
and  you  love  to  wander  alone, — you  will  wander 
alone  no  more,  for  he  whom  you  have  destroyed 
will  be  ever  by  your  side.  Farewell !  I  am 
avenged !" 

There  was  a  solemn  emphasis  in  this  long 
address  wThich  held  all  who  heard  it  spell-bound. 
As  he  spoke  the  last  words,  he  waved  his  hand  to 
Juliet, — turned  as  if  to  depart, — walked  forwards 
with  a  steady  step, — looked  round  writh  an  air  of 
triumph, — and  with  one  spring,  dashed  himself 
from  the  edge  of  the  cliff — into  eternity. 

None  had  even  dreamed  of  his  intention, — 
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Juliet  sank  on  the  ground,— Blanche  and  her 
mother  uttered  shriek  upon  shriek ;  their  horror- 
stricken  companions  succeeded  in  leading  the 
ladies  home,  and  then  hastened  with  lanthorns 
to  the  foot  of  the  cliff — but  it  was  high  water ; 
the  sea  had  washed  away  all  record  of  the 
suicide  and  his  crime — but  the  day  will  come 
when  the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead ! 

Geoffrey's  prophecy  was  in  some  degree  ful- 
filled ;  his  last  words  long  vibrated  on  Juliet's 
ear ;  long  did  his  vision  haunt  her  in  solitude, 
and  glide  before  her,  even  by  the  side  of  her 
lover.  Her  enfeebled  health  rendered  the  shock 
a  severe  one,  but  Montague  watched  her  so  ten- 
derly,— he  strove  so  anxiously  to  divert  her 
thoughts, —he  whispered  to  her  such  sweet  and 
soothing  words,  and  there  is  such  a  beguiling 
spell  hi  the  voice  we  love !  And  by  degrees 
she  raised  her  drooping  head,  and  smiled  upon 
him — 

"  A  lily  beaten  by  the  storm, 
Reviving  in  the  sun." 

The    sanguine    and   now   happy   St.  Aubyn 
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was  all  anxiety  to  leave  Dieppe,  and  Juliet  was 
soon  well  enough  to  endure  the  journey. 

The  St.  Aubyns  had  not  been  long  in  England 
before  our  heroine's  father  was  Earl  of  Tem- 
pleton,  and  the  Gothic  halls  of  her  ancestors 
echoed  with  the  now  joyous  notes  of  the  happy 
Lady  Juliet. 

Her  parents  had  gladly  consented  to  her  union 
with  Lord  Castleton,  her  mother  stipulating 
only  that  before  she  gave  up  the  privilege  of 
being  ever  by  her  side,  the  rose  of  perfect 
health  should  bloom  again  upon  her  cheek ;  and 
already  it  was  dawning  there.  We  will  leave  her 
awhile  in  her  noble  and  happy  home,  with  her 
delighted  father,  her  fond  mother,  her  gentle, 
but  now  not  joyous  sister,  her  enraptured  lover, 
and  her  dear  thoughtless  Lionel,  to  inquire 
after  another  in  whom  we  hope  our  reader  feels 
some  slight  interest. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


Lord  Castleton's  was  a  curious  character, 
and  it  had  placed  him  in  curious  circumstances. 
When  first  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
Juliet,  he  was  untried  by  any  real  sorrow ;  he 
was  a  singular  mixture  of  truth  and  romance — 
of  genius  and  simplicity — of  deep  feeling  and 
sportive  gaiety.  United  to  the  most  fervent  love 
of  truth,  and  the  most  perfect  sincerity,  had  been 
the  wildest  romance  of  disposition,  and  the  most 
impassioned  warmth  of  heart. 

That  some  strange  mystery  enveloped  him- 
self, his  fate,  and  his  present  circumstances,  was 
evident  at  once  to  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn.  It  was  clear 
there  was  something  which  he  wished  to  conceal. 
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Anyone  else  would  have  invented  a  plausible 
story ;  but  he  had  taken  refuge  in  total  silence ; 
silence  as  to  his  present  fortunes,  his  future 
hopes;  and  from  the  first  this  impressed  her 
favourably.  If  he  were  not  honourable,  what 
so  easy  as  to  feign ;  and  if  too  high  minded  to 
do  so,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  mystery  in- 
volved disgrace.  It  was  thus  she  had  argued 
with  herself  before  even  she  had  negatively 
sanctioned  his  intimacy  with  her  family.  His 
romantic  and  impassioned  nature  had  led  him 
into  circumstances,  and  involved  him  in  in- 
tricacies, in  which  any  other,  in  order  to  appear 
consistent,  would,  as  we  have  just  said,  have 
resorted  to  artifice.    Montague  had  used  none. 

Montague  till  he  met  Juliet  had  never 
loved.  He  had  fancied  that  he  loved — that  he 
was  loved.  He  had  found  himself  deceived, 
— deceived,  he  who  so  worshipped  truth  !  The 
ungrateful  girl  who  had  so  sworn  she  loved  him, 
by  an  inadvertency  in  misdirecting  to  him  a 
letter  meant  for  another,  had  let  him  into  the 
fact,  that  while  it  suited  her  views  to  marry 
him,  what  she  chose  to  call  her  heart  was  given 
to  a  rival.     The  misdirected  letter  addressed  to 
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this  rival  and  beginning  "  My  own  love,"  was 
read  twice,  before  the  suspicion  of  the  truth 
flashed  on  Wyndham's  mind ;  when  it  did,  the 
cold  blast  of  scorn  nipped  every  flower  of  love 
which  had  begun  to  bloom  in  his  heart.  For 
his  sole  reply,  he  returned  the  letter,  together 
with  every  other  one  the  treacherous  girl  had 
ever  written  to  him. 

En  passant,  we  may  here  observe  that  Cousin 
Geoffrey,  as  soon  as  the  St.  Aubyns  had  men- 
tioned in  their  letters  their  intimacy  with  Mon- 
tague Wyndham,  had  established  a  system  of 
espionage,  and  by  dint  of  persevering  inquiries 
had  ascertained  who  Montague  really  was.  The 
story  of  his  former  attachment  became  known 
to  him;  by  a  mere  coincidence,  the  name  of 
his  treacherous  deceiver  had  been  Marian,  the 
same  as  his  sister's,  and  thus  accident  seemed 
strangely  to  confirm  the  statements  Geoffrey 
had  made  in  his  letter  to  Juliet,  warning  her 
against  Montague. 

As  he  had  reason  to  believe  his  rank  and  for- 
tune had  induced  his  false  mistress  to  profess 
that  she  loved  him,  in  the  first  blind  and  uncal- 
culating  rage  and  bitterness  of  his  heart,  at  the 
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discovery  of  her  treachery,  he  had  bound  himself 
by  a  solemn  vow,  if  ever  he  again  (which  he 
had  then  deemed  unlikely)  sought  to  win  a 
woman's  love,  he  would  make  the  effort  unaided 
by  one  extrinsic  advantage.  She  should  not 
know  that  he  possessed  either  wealth  to  sur- 
round her  with  luxuries,  nor  station  to  flatter 
her  vanity,  nor  prospects  to  delight  her  ambi- 
tion. If  enveloped  in  mystery,  (which  is  always 
by  the  charitable  world  interpreted  disadvan- 
tageous^,) if  unknown,  and  living  in  apparent 
obscurity,  some  fond  and  gentler  being  were  to 
be  found  capable  of  loving  him  for  himself 
alone  ! — but  no ;  his  first  disappointment  re- 
curred to  his  mind ;  he  despaired,  he  pondered. 
With  reflection  had  come  renewed  confidence  in 
his  own  power  to  please  and  win,  and  a  few 
weeks  after  the  fortunate  discovery  we  have  re- 
corded, Montague,  Lord  Castleton,  taking  his 
mother's  name  of  Wyndham,  had  set  out  on  a 
sort  of  Burchell  expedition  in  search  of  true 
love. 

The  fair  but  false  image  of  her  who  had  de- 
ceived him  soon  faded  from  his  mind.  Virtue 
alone  wears  those  bright  and  enduring  colours 
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which  will  retain  their  freshness  through  all 
changes  of  time  and  place.  Falsehood  may 
charm  the  senses  for  a  time,  but  the  search- 
ing telescope  of  memory  reveals  her  as  she  is. 
The  axe  had  been  laid  to  the  root  of  that  esteem 
which  is  the  only  firm  foundation  on  which 
love  can  be  raised,  and  the  whole  fabric  fell, 
burying  in  its  ruins  some  vanities,  some  follies, 
but  leaving  uninjured  all  the  real  pillars  of 
Montague's  character  —  truth,  faith,  proud  re- 
spect for  himself,  and  trustful  confidence  in 
others. 

Still  the  hasty  vow  of  the  moment,  while  it 
might  have  had  its  advantages  in  enabling  him  to 
judge  whether  he  was  really  loved,  had  entailed 
many  unforeseen  annoyances ;  on  one  so  frank, 
so  open,  it  had  been  a  constant  disguise,  a  per- 
petual restraint,  on  the  confiding  sincerity  of 
his  nature. 

His  vow,  unheard  by  any  mortal  ear,  had  yet 
been  to  him  binding  as  if  made  before  assem- 
bled multitudes,  and  compelled  him  to  wed  no 
woman  who  had  not  loved  him  with  that  exclu- 
sive, uncalculating,  confiding  fondness  which 
would  induce  her  to  accept  him,  unacquainted 
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with  his  birth,  ignorant  of  his  connexions,  un- 
certain as  to  his  resources.  She  must  love  him 
well  enough  to  be  heedless  of,  to  overlook  all 
besides,  and  to  pledge  herself  in  this  unenlight- 
ened state  to  be  his  wife. 

The  disguise  which  he  had  imposed  upon  him- 
self soon  became  odious  to  him.  How  often  had 
he  panted  to  feel  sure  that  Juliet  really  loved  him, 
— loved  him  with  all  the  entire  and  exclusive  pre- 
ference and  devotion  for  which  his  heart  sighed ; 
then  resting  his  claim  on  nothing  but  his  love, 
without  one  gaudy,  worldly  lure, — one  glitter- 
ing toy  to  captivate  her  fancy, — professing  to 
have  nothing  but  himself  to  proffer !  Himself — 
his  passionate  and  noble  heart,  and  the  promised 
devotion  of  all  after-life.  Then  would  he  have 
knelt  to  her;  then  would  love  have  lent 
him  eloquence;  then  had  he  sometimes  hoped 
that  Juliet — the  gifted,  radiant,  all-enchanting 
Juliet — would  bid  him  be  happy!  Then  dis- 
guise would  have  been  at  an  end,  and  Lord  Cas- 
tleton  would  have  frankly  asked  the  fond  parents 
to  approve  their  Juliet's  choice. 

Such  had  been  Montague's  occasional  day- 
dreams during  his  early  intimacy  with  Juliet. 
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Sometimes  he  had  almost  fancied  that  an  hour 
alone  with  her  would  decide  his  fate.  A  little 
while,  and  the  strange  and  fitful  girl,  by  some 
sudden  and  unexplained  change  of  tone  and 
manner,  had  forced  him  to  doubt  whether 
he  had  actually  made  any  progress  in  her  fa- 
vour, and  to  rejoice  that  he  had  not  run  the  risk 
of  her  rejection. 

Such  had  been  his  feelings,  such  his  doubts, 
during  his  early  intercourse  with  the  St.  Aubyns. 
Then  came  his  sudden  and  mysterious  disappear- 
ance, and  with  a  Lady  Marian  ;  then  his  duel  in 
Paris — the  pretended  death  of  De  la  Rue — and 
his  flight.  The  arch  plotter,  Geoffrey,  had  indeed 
coiled  his  folds  around  him.  As  Mr.  Merton 
he  made  him  believe  that  Juliet  was  engaged 
to  her  cousin  Geoffrey — his  most  Jesuitical  self. 
Then  his  long  despair — his  intolerable  remorse — 
and  then  that  mysterious  longing,  and  miracu- 
lous determination,  almost  like  Providence  in- 
terfering to  reward  the  unspeakable  faith  and 
constancy  of  Juliet, — tried  as  woman  has  been 
rarely  tried,  yet  triumphant,  though  persecuted 
almost  unto  death. 

But  it  was  over  !  Past  anguish,  past  estrange- 
f  2 
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merit,  made  them  but  the  more  grateful  to 
Heaven — the  more  devoted  to  each  other  ;  and 
unlike  most  wild  schemes  of  early  life,  Lord 
Castleton's  had  secured  complete  happiness. 
But  there  are  few  Montagues,  and,  we  fear, 
fewer  Juliets. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Lady  Hunter  took  good  care  to  communi- 
cate to  Sir  Horace  St  John  her  suspicions 
relative  to  Blanche's  attachment  for  the  young 
artist.  She  described  her  anxiety,  her  tears, 
her  blushes, — she  exaggerated  all.  Horace  at 
first  felt  strangely  uncomfortable;  but  a  little 
reflection  drove  the  feeling  away.  Spite  of 
Blanche's  decided  rejection,  he  felt  certain  that 
her  heart  was  not  indifferent  to  him.  Men  often 
imagine  themselves  to  be  the  objects  of  passions 
which  exist  only  in  their  own  vain  fancies ;  but 
are  very  cautious  in  believing  in  an  indifference 
which  does  not  betray  itself  in  every  word  and 
action.     No  man  is  really  loved  without  very 
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soon  discovering  it.  And  Horace  St.  John  had 
been  disappointed,  but  not  discouraged.  Well  has 
a  modern  writer  exclaimed: — 

"  In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  which  fate  reserves 

For  a  bright  manhood,  there  is  no  such  word  as  fail.1" 

and  Horace  St.  John  was  not  disposed  to  insert 
it  there. 

Gertrude's  account  excited  a  lively,  but  not  a 
jealous,  interest.  He  was  noble,  too,  and  felt, 
or  said  to  himself  that  he  felt,  capable  of 
befriending  Eustace  Murray,  even  were  he 
dear  to  Blanche,  (for  her  sweet  sake ;)  then, 
too,  these  pictures — so  like,  as  Gertrude  said, 
"  The  sweet  face  smiled  upon  her  from  the 
canvass" — what  joy  to  see,  perhaps  to  possess 
them! 

He  had  some  difficulties  to  contend  with ;  for 
the  poor  artist,  who,  with  little  knowledge  of  the 
world  (the  London  world  particularly),  had 
deemed  his  small  sum  an  exhaustless  treasure, 
had  taken  at  first  expensive  lodgings,  and  had 
soon  found  that  he  must  exchange  them  for 
the  meanest,  and  those,  perhaps  ere  long,  for  a 
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prison.  He  had  left  his  mother  at  Dieppe, 
with  enough  to  supply  her  with  every  com- 
fort there  ;  and  took  care  not  to  embitter  her 
life  by  the  tidings  of  his  disappointment  and 
misery.  He  was  ill,  very  ill;  and  one  of  the 
bitterest  of  the  thoughts  which  haunted  his 
sleepless  nights  was,  what  that  poor  mother 
would  do  when  he  could  toil  no  more. 

He  was  sitting  in  a  miserable  back  room,  to 
which  Horace  with  difficulty  traced  him,  in  a 
close  part  of  the  close  city,  where  the  artist's 
eye,  which  so  delighted  in  the  loveliness  of 
nature,  could  see  nothing  but  chimney-pots  and 
black  walls.  In  this  wretched  retreat,  at  once  his 
bed-room  and  his  atelier,  amid  the  incarnations 
of  the  beautiful,  which  should  have  brought  him 
all  this  world  can  give, — on  his  bed,  sate  the 
young  disappointed  artist  There  was  a  strong 
unwholesome  smell  of  oils  and  colours,  and  a 
picture  stood  upon  an  easel ;  he  had  been 
trying  to  paint,  but  his  hand  and  his  eyesight 
failed  him.  And  when  Horace  knocked  at  the 
door,  he  was  sitting  in  mute  despair,  while  the 
tears  he  had  controlled  till  that  bitter  hour 
forced   themselves   from   his    very   heart.     He 
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dried  them ;  and  then,  expecting  his  landlady 
to  ask  for  the  rent,  which  he  had  not  in  his 
possession,  he  gently  said,  "  Come  in." 

The  sensitive  Eustace  blushed  that  a  stran- 
ger (one,  too,  of  the  class  to  which  he  by  birth 
belonged)  should  see  him  thus.  But  Horace 
had  both  tact  and  kindness.  "  He  came,"  he 
said, — "for  Mr.  Murray's  fame  was  beginning 
to  be  known  in  London, — to  request  him  to 
honour  him  with  a  visit,  and  to  induce  him  to 
let  him  become  the  purchaser  of  some  of  his 
works." 

His  fame  known !  Ah,  how  wildly  beat  the 
heart  of  the  poor  artist  at  those  words !  And 
that  miserable  garret  was  as  a  temple  to  Horace ; 
for  there  was  scarcely  a  picture  which  was  not 
radiant  with  some  face  that  recalled  Blanche's. 

The  Medora  and  Nourmahal  were  still  at  the 
exhibition;  and  Eustace  himself  was  scarcely 
aware  how  much  of  Blanche  there  was  in  those 
which,  however,  driven  as  he  was,  he  yielded,  with 
a  sigh,  to  his  generous  purchaser.  Horace  read 
his  heart.  He  saw  that  he  loved — and  loved  in 
vain ;  and  he  felt  as  one  feels  towards  an  afflicted 
brother. 
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Having  written  a  cheque  for  the  pictures,  and 
secured  a  promise  from  Eustace  that  he  would 
accompany  him  on  the  morrow  to  Everton  Park, 
Horace  took  his  leave ;  and  Eustace  said  to  him- 
self— 

"  My  mother  will  have  a  friend,  and  I  am 
deeply  grateful.  For  me  all  earthly  blessings  are 
vain ;  I  feel  it  here.  And  Blanche  would  not 
love  me  were  my  fame  on  every  lip  in  Europe ; 
and  without  her  love,  what  were  fame  worth 
to  me  T 

In  Horace's  elegant  and  stately  halls,  amid 
his  ancient  groves  and  bright  gardens,  and  in 
his  delightful  and  hospitable  society,  the  young 
artist  for  a  time  felt  his  spirits  revive.  A  few 
months  ago,  and  this  change  might  have  saved 
him;  but  it  was  too  late.  Alas!  what  words 
are  so  bitter  as  those !  Still,  visions  of  fame,  the 
well-grounded  hope  of  just  appreciation,  soothed 
his  last  hours;  the  sun,  which  had  been  so 
dimmed  at  noon,  seemed  as  if  it  were  destined 
to  set  in  glory.  And  Horace  made  his  works 
known  to  artists  of  eminence,  and  they  crowded 
to  Everton  to  applaud  and  to  encourage,  and 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  teemed  with  his 
f  3 
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praise,  and  he  lived  to  see  a  halo  round  his 
name, — but  it  was  too  late ! 

He  was  of  the  kindly  disposition  so  often 
given  to  the  highest  order  of  genius,  and  he 
soon  loved  Horace  St.  John,  and  that  love  was 
richly  repaid.  He  told  him  his  melancholy 
story,  and  received  in  return  Horace's  entire 
confidence. 

"  I  felt,"  said  Eustace — and  his  colour  paled 
as  he  spoke, — "  I  felt  she  loved.  When  1  saw 
her  last,  I  felt  that  there  was  a  change  in  her 
eyes,  on  her  cheek.  My  heart  was  a  true 
prophet !" 

"  Alas !  no,"  said  Horace \  "  have  I  not  told 
you  she  rejected  me  at  once  ?" 

"  And  did  you  not  deserve  it  ?"  asked  Eus- 
tace ;  "  yet  she  loves  you  still.  Love,  love, 
cherish,  adore  her,  as  I  would  have  done ;  and 
may  Heaven  yet  bless  you  with  her !" 

After  this  conversation,  Eustace  Murray  grew 
gradually  paler  and  weaker ;  at  length  he  kept 
his  bed,  and  entreated  that  his  mother  might  be 
sent  for. 

"  Do  not  alarm  her,"  he  said ;  "  a  hint  that  I 
am  suffering  will  bring  her  to  my  side." 
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It  was  a  warm,  rich  summer  evening ;  all  was 
beauty  without,  and  luxury  within;  yet  the 
young  artist  lay  on  the  bed  of  death.  He  had 
caused  his  couch  to  be  spread  near  the  open 
window,  and  was  gazing  with  a  lover's  part- 
ing gaze  on  the  beautiful  sunset ;  the  physician 
had  left  them  with  that  awful  silence  ominous  of 
the  approaching  doom;  and  Horace  St.  John 
held  the  hand  of  this  dear,  though  lately-found 
friend. 

"  When  I  am  gone,"  said  Eustace,  placing  a 
letter  in  Horace's  hand,  "  cause  this  to  be  given 
to— her.  Ah!  my  mother!  my  dear,  dear 
mother ! — she  comes  !  she  comes  ! — I  see  her  !  I 
know  her  step !" 

The  mother  knelt  by  his  side,  and  Eustace 
fainted  in  her  arms. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  a  scene  so  painfully 
sacred  as  that  of  a  mother's  anguish  for  an 
only,  a  loved,  a  deserving  son.  The  summons 
had  found  her  ill ;  but  what  was  illness  to  her  ? 
— at  that  hour  she  felt  it  not;  she  lived  but  in  her 
son  ;  she  rested  not  till  she  had  clasped  him 
to  her  breaking  heart;  hope  had  upheld  her  till 
then,  but  she  saw  death  legibly  tracing  itself  in 
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those  idolized  features;  she  could  not  weep — 
there  is  a  grief  too  deep  for  tears— and  that  is 
the  grief  that  kills. 

Eustace  begged  to  pass  the  night  with  no 
nurse  except  his  mother,  and  Horace  with- 
drew from  their  mutual  thanks  and  blessings. 
Of  the  bitter  anguish  of  that  night  there  were 
no  spectators. 

When  Horace,  who  had  sat  up  till  morning, 
surprised  by  the  unwonted  stillness,  entered  the 
room,  a  glance  shewed  him  that  death  had 
claimed  his  victim.  The  mother  was  kneeling 
by  the  bedside,  her  head  on  the  now  cold 
bosom  of  him  who  had  been  all  the  world  to  her. 
Horace  feared  to  intrude  upon  her  anguish,  and 
gently  closed  the  door.  In  about  an  hour  he 
came  again ;  and  in  the  same  attitude  she  knelt 
there  still. 

Horace  summoned  assistance ;  he  thought  that 
she  had  fainted.  They  raised  her — her  face  was 
rigid,  her  limbs  cold  and  stiffened  to  the  posture 
she  had  knelt  in.  One  hand  clasped  a  Bible, 
and  one  was  locked  in  the  death  grasp  of  her 
son.  Heaven  had  had  pity  on  the  widow: 
in   that  awful   struggle   which  none  had  wit- 
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nessed,  her  poor  fond  heart  had  broken  : — who 
will  not  own  that  she  was  blessed  ? 

The  crumbling  ruin  had  been  upheld  by  the 
interlacing  ivy  which  had  grown,  from  a  mere 
adornment,  to  a  vital  support ;  the  ivy  was  rent 
away,  and  the  ruin  fell. 

Eustace  Murray  and  his  mother  were  bu- 
ried side  by  side  at  Everton,  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  most  beautiful  little  church- 
yard in  England.  It  was  a  spot  of  gentle 
gloom  and  holy  stillness  which  the  young  artist 
had  loved  in  life;  and  there  the  bones  of  the 
weary  and  disappointed  victim  now  rest.  Well, 
— his  poor  mother  !  She  was  laid  by  his  side  ; 
and  she  would  rather  have  been  laid  by  his  side 
in  death,  than  have  sat  without  him  on  the 
throne  of  the  world.  We  will  not  weep  for 
them ; — weep  rather,  ye  pitying  spirits,  for  the 
many  still  enduring  the  protracted  struggle,  of 
which  this  was  the  blessed  result.  Is  it  not 
sweeter  to  lie  resting  under  the  sheltering  ever- 
greens, gemmed  morning  and  evening  with  na- 
ture's tears, — your  dirge  the  sweet  note  of  the 
nightingale, — watched  by  the  holy  stars, — un- 
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sought  by  man,  save  when  some  kind  and  un- 
forgetting  friend  sheds  the  one  tear  that  falls 
for  "  all  who  die ;"  or  when  some  young  lovers, 
whose  passion  has  in  it  a  touch  of  sadness,  wan- 
der to  the  early  grave,  and  while  they  read  there 
that  youth,  and  hope,  and  beauty  are  no  gua- 
rantees below,  cling  the  more  wildly  to  each 
other,  and  exchange  the  vows  of  that  love  whose 
perfection  on  earth  shall  secure  its  immortality 
in  heaven.  Is  it  not  sweeter  to  sleep  thus  than 
to  toil  in  cities,  hoping  even  against  hope; 
till  your  powers,  unrecognised  by  others,  are 
fast  becoming  doubtful  even  to  yourself? 

The  melancholy  fate  of  the  poor  artist  was  a 
fine  theme  for  the  fastidious  drawing-room  sen- 
timentalists, who  would  have  despised  in  life  him 
whom  they  so  honoured  in  death.  Young  ladies 
talked  of  Eustace  Murray  and  disappointed 
genius  between  each  quadrille;  and  beaux, 
with  long  hair  and  short  memories,  mistook  re- 
collections of  Byron  for  inspirations  of  their 
own,  and  wrote  elegies  on  him  in  their  part- 
ners' gilded  albums.  "  Memories,"  "  Remi- 
niscences," tt  Recollections,"  "  Last  Words," 
&c,  were  poured  forth  by  those  who  had  never 
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seen  him;  and  a  noble  writer,  who  would  as 
soon  have  asked  his  own  valet  to  dinner  as 
poor  Eustace  actually  published  his  "  Table 
Talk."    ■ 

Perhaps  if  anything  would  have  angered  his 
gentle  shade,  it  would  have  been  these  mur- 
derous attempts  at  immortalizing  him,  com- 
pared to  which,  indeed,  u  the  wretched  picture 
and  worse  bust"  were  soothing  tributes.  But 
the  sorrows  of  earth  could  reach  him  no  more ; 
he  had  passed  beyond  them.  He  had  known 
the  bitterest  fate  of  genius, — the  early  con- 
sciousness of  power, — the  anxious  struggle  with 
the  poverty  that  would  check,  and  the  disease 
that  would  paralyse, — the  partial  and  temporary 
success,  making  the  subsequent  failure  more 
maddening.  The  hope  ever  reviving,  ever  de- 
ferred— and  that  a  hope  merely  that  the  chances 
of  life  would  permit  him  to  enter  the  arena,  to 
strive  for  the  laurel.  At  length  it  came  ;  and  no 
triumph  awaited  him  there,  and  then  the  bitterest 
sorrow  was  at  hand ;  for  he  asked  himself,  was 
not  his  own  genius  a  vain  dream  ?  He  mistrusted 
the  powers  which  others  denied  him :  their 
recognition  came  too  late — the  hand  was  feeble, 
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and  the  spirit  darkened  by  coming  death. 
The  world  flocked  to  exhibitions  of  his  pictures ; 
those,  the  ill-fate  of  which  at  Somerset  House 
had  drawn  drops  of  agony  from  his  eyes,  now 
proudly  displayed,  drew  tears  of  admiration 
from  all  who  gazed  upon  them.  The  print- 
shops  were  hung  with  engravings  from  his 
most  trifling  conceptions.  And  with  him,  as 
too  often  with  the  poet,  or  the  musician,  neg- 
lected genius  lay  in  its  quiet  grave,  while  its 
bright  creations  hung  the  walls  of  the  wealthy 
with  visions  of  the  beautiful,  stored  their  minds 
with  images  of  glory,  or  filled  their  haunts  with 
harmony  and  song. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


Blanche  was  strolling  mournfully  through 
the  woods  of  Templeton  when  a  letter  was 
brought  to  her.  It  was  yet  early,  and  the 
happier  inmates  of  the  household  slept.  It  is 
sweet  to  sleep  when  our  dreams  are  of  joys, 
which  are  realities  when  you  wake  ;  but 
Blanche  was  not  happy. 

She  hastened  to  an  arbour  of  cypress  and 
other  evergreens,  and  placed  this  letter  on  a 
rustic  table  before  her.  She  recognised  the 
hand, — her  name  was  written  in  Eustace  Mur- 
ray's, and  the  remainder  of  the  direction  in  one 
far  more  dear;  the  seal  was  black,  and  her 
heart  grew  faint.     She  read — 
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"  When  you  open  this,  as  I  know  you  will, 
dear  Miss  St.  Aubyn,  with  a  trembling  anxiety 
for  your  poor  friend,  the  hand  that  traces  it 
will  be  cold  for  ever.  Perhaps,  at  this  very 
moment,  he  who  has  loved  you  on  earth  may 
have  won  the  reward  of  such  unselfish  and  im- 
mortal love,  and  be  now  permitted  to  watch 
over  you  in  heaven. 

"  But  it  is  not  of  myself  I  would  speak  now. 
Even  in  this  hour  it  is  a  source  of  joy  to  me 
to  know  that  I  never  afflicted  your  gentle  heart ; 
dearest  Blanche,  (forgive,  my  feeble  hand  will 
not  erase  the  holy  words)  with  the  knowledge  of 
that  love  which  you  could  not  repay,  and  which 
your  pitying  nature  would  have  wept  to  disap- 
point. It  was  a  love  unfed  by  hope,  self-exist- 
ent, living  upon  its  own  flame,  and  consuming 
therewith  the  heart  which  was  its  altar.  It  was 
an  idolatry ;  and  however  fair  and  pure  the  idol, 
idolatry  is  guilt.  Long,  long  did  it  blind  me  to 
the  duties  of  any  other  worship.  But  I  saw  you 
again ;  on  your  heavenly  face,  in  your  mildly 
glorious  eyes,  in  your  inexplicable  smile,  I  read 
your  heart.  You  blush — you  sigh — you  are 
angry  !    Blanche,  are  you  angry  with  the  dead  ? 
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Ah,  no !  you  weep, — weep  on,  sweet  Blanche ! 
The  sunset  of  my  love  gilds  in  fancy  those  an- 
gelic tears,  and  forms  a  rainbow  of  hope,  in 
which  my  prophetic  spirit  sees  the  promise  of 
your  future  bliss.  Yes,  Blanche,  you  love! 
You  have  often  smiled  at  the  vague  superstition 
of  my  childhood,  handed  down  by  my  ancestors, 
which  we  Highlanders  call  second  sight;  but 
at  this  hour,  I  feel  that  it  exists,  and  I  see 
you,  you  the  exclusively  adored  of  my  heart, 
the  happy  bride  of  another  !  I  told  you,  Blanche, 
that  my  love  had  been  an  idolatry ;  and  on  my 
death-bed,  my  atoning  sacrifice  is  the  hope,  the 
endeavour,  earnest  as  a  dying  spirit  can  make 
it,  to  reconcile  you  to  that  other.  I  know  that 
you  rejected  him ;  I  know  that  you  were  justly 
incensed  against  him;  but  I  am  on  that  bed 
where  we  feel  that  pride  avails  us  less  than 
humility,  and  that  it  is  nobler  to  forgive  than  to 
resent. 

"  Horace  St.  John  adores  you,  Blanche !  He 
is  noble,  generous,  true !  I  have  learnt — but  he 
knows  not  that  you  will  ever  learn  it — that  all  he 
could  do  for  your  brother  he  has  done  since 
your  refusal  of  himself;  while  to  me  (and  that, 
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when  you  ponder  on  my  love  and  sorrows,  will 
be  no  small  plea)  he  has  been  as  a  brother.  You 
will  forgive  him,  then,  dear,  dear  Blanche,  and 
Heaven  will  bless  you  both  !  To  him  and  you 
I  bequeath  my  mother,  and  those  children  of 
my  soul,  my  unfortunate  pictures.  There  is 
one  I  wish  you  to  place  wherever  you  are  likely 
to  be  most  often, — one,  a  dream  when  I  first 
saw  you — a  reality  now ;  I  have  finished  it  with 
all  the  care  and  skill  I  can  boast — ' Pity  weeping 
over  an  early  grave.' 

"  One  word  more.  To  many,  the  love  of  a 
poor  artist  might  seem  presumption ;  but  re- 
member, I  am  nobly  born !  Alas  !  that  on  the 
bed  of  death  the  vanities  of  life  should  cling  to 
us  thus ;  yet  never  did  I  feel  more  anxious  to 
impress  upon  your  mind  that  I  was  not  all  un- 
worthy of  you  !  Your  favourite  poet  has  said, 
'  There  is  something  glorious  in  the  heritage  of 
command.'  That  must  indeed  be  true  !  when 
I,  defrauded  of  that  heritage  through  life,  claim 
it  thus  earnestly  on  the  bed  of  death.  Offer  to 
your  dear  mother,  your  sweet  sister,  and  your 
kind  father,  my  last  thanks  for  their  unvarying 
goodness  to  me.      And  now  God  bless  you, 
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angel  cf  this  dark  world !— and  that  he  will  bless 
you,  the  kindred  angels  that  wait  upon  the  dying 
soul  are  whispering  to  me  now. 

"  Eustace  Murray." 


Some  weeks  have  passed  away  since  the  death 
of  Eustace  Murray,  and  the  first  keen  sorrow  of 
Blanche  has  mellowed  into  a  soft  regret.  Lionel 
was  absent  when  she  received  Horace  St.  John's 
letter,  and  Blanche  could  only  communicate 
with  him  through  her  brother.  When  he  re- 
turned, Blanche,  with  an  averted  face,  placed 
Eustace  Murray's  letter  in  his  hand ;  she  left 
him ;  but  she  left  him  to  the  promptings  of  a 
noble  heart ;  and  when  they  met  again,  he  was 
equipped  for  a  journey.  She  asked  him  no 
questions,  but  her  blush  betrayed  that  she  un- 
derstood his  mission.  The  autumnal  evening's 
sun  sent  its  slanting  rays  through  the  woods  of 
Templeton,  and  flickered  with  the  red  glare 
of  fire-light  on  the  Gothic  windows,  while 
Blanche  sate  alone  in  an  old  oratory,  and  as 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  prayed  for  peace 
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of  mind ;  it  was  an  humble  prayer,  and  it  was 
heard. 

Her  parents,  Juliet,  and  Lord  Castleton  were 
rowing  on  the  beautiful  river  which  flowed 
past  the  grounds,  and  when  Blanche  heard  the 
watch-dog's  bay,  and  distinctly  caught  the 
trampling  of  horses'  feet  in  the  court-yard,  her 
heart  grew  prophetic,  and  her  cheek  deadly 
pale.  She  took  up  her  embroidery,  and  tried 
to  appear  employed.  She  heard  Lionel  at  the 
door ;  for  he  knew  that  his  sisters  had  chosen 
this  old  oratory  for  their  summer  boudoir.  But 
there  was  another  step,  and  it  was  echoed 
through  the  long  corridor.  The  tides  of  feel- 
ing brought  the  rose-tints  to  Blanche's  cheek, 
and  bore  them  away  again,  as  the  waves  bring 
the  crimson  lotus  to  the  shore,  and  anon  snatch 
back  the  bright  blossom. 

At  length,  the  door  opened ;  and  the  grace- 
ful dignity  which  never  in  the  hour  of  need 
forsakes  a  woman  of  high  feeling  and  gentle 
birth,  enabled  Blanche  to  rise  and  welcome 
Lionel  and  Horace  St.  John. 

"  Ah !"  said  her  brother,  kindly  embracing 
her :  "  you  have  cheated  me  out  of  the  pleasure 
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I  had  hoped  for  in  introducing  you  to  Horace 
by  slily  making  his  acquaintance  by  yourself. 
Do  your  best  to  welcome  him,  while  I  seek  my 
mother  and  Juliet." 

He  opened  a  glass  door  that  communicated 
with  the  gardens,  and  the  lovers  were  alone. 

He  is  a  true  poet  who  says — 


There  are 


Two  points  in  the  adventure  of  the  diver : 
One  when,  a  beggar,  he  prepares  to  plunge, 
One  when,  a  prince,  he  rises  with  his  pearl." 

When  Lionel  left  Horace,  he  was  pale  and 
anxious.  He  stood  at  some  distance  from 
Blanche,  and  even  the  pride  of  manhood  could 
not  still  the  beating  of  his  heart.  When  he  re- 
turned, Blanche  sat  by  his  side ;  he  held  her 
hand ;  her  cheek  was  stained  with  tears.  He 
had  risen  "  with  his  pearl" — that  priceless  pearl, 
the  acknowledged  love  of  a  noble-minded  wo- 
man; and  ever  may  he  who  wins  that  pearl 
wear  it  proudly  next  his  heart ! 

Then  Blanche  had  to  introduce  her  lover  to 
her  parents  and  to  Juliet,  (Lord  Castle  ton  he 
already  knew,)  and  then  came  long  discussions 
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of  affairs  very  interesting  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  very  wearisome  to  all  beside. 

Horace  St.  John  remained  at  Templeton, 
and  the  weddings  of  the  twTo  sisters  were  fixed 
for  the  same  day ;  and  while  the  bridal  finery 
is  preparing,  and  the  lawyers  are  busy,  we  must 
inquire  after  a  few  acquaintances  the  reader 
has  made  in  his  mental  journey  through  these 
pages. 

Antonia  married  the  Hon.  Frederic  Scanty- 
lands  ;  and  it  was  a  proud  yet  comfortless  day  for 
Sir  Caesar,  when,  previous  to  her  wedding,  she 
dressed  and  frizzed  his  hair  for  the  last  time. 
They  had  been  lodging  for  some  weeks  at  a 
confectioner's  in  Oxford  Street,  and  thence 
the  parties  were  married.  Sir  Caesar  wished, 
he  said,  that  the  wredding  should  be  strictly 
private,  as — but  he  trusted  that  that  would 
not  go  further — he  had  not  written  to  ask 
the  JBishop  of  Leicester  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony ;  for  Frederic  could  not  brook  the 
necessary  delay,  and  his  lordship  might  take 
it  ill.  Sir  Caesar  had  sent  over  to  Dieppe 
for  his  footman,  a  Normandy  lout,  whom  the 
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Miss  Whiteheads  had  dressed  up  in  a  gaudy 
livery  of  their  own  making  ;  and  he  came 
over  in  a  herring-boat,  was  soon  ornamented 
with  a  black  paper  cockade,  and  on  this  im- 
portant day  his  bushy  red  hair  had  a  sprinkling 
of  flour,  while  Sir  Caesar  actually  presented 
him  with  a  pair  of  white  cotton  gloves,  which 
cost  him  three-pence  halfpenny  ! 

The  wedding  party  consisted  of  the  wit- 
less Captain  Simperton,  who  was  bride's-man ; 
Lionel,  who  for  fun  had  invited  himself; 
and  an  old  Scotch  spinster,  a  Miss  Grizzy 
Scantylands,  from  Camberwell,  a  twentieth  cousin 
of  the  bridegroom,  who  officiated  as  bride's- 
maid,  and  came  partly  to  oblige  the  Honourable 
Frederic,  and  partly  for  the  wedding  breakfast, 
which  was  good  and  abundant,  a  secret  to 
be  explained  hereafter.  Lionel  had  kindly 
provided  a  very  decent  carriage,  in  which 
the  bride  elect,  with  her  bride 's-maids,  Geral- 
dine  and  Miss  Grizzy,  went  to  church;  Cap- 
tain Simperton  and  Frederic  went  in  the 
travelling  carriage  the  latter  had  borrowed 
for  his  tour ;  .and  old  Sir  Coesar  and  Lionel 
in  —  a     hackney-coach.       Yet    sneer    not,  ye 
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fashionable  scorners  !  As  the  Whiteheads  said, 
"  No  one  could  tell  it  was  a  hackney-coach ;" 
it  was  the  best  and  most  showy  on  the  stand. 
Sir  Caesar  threw  his  own  large  fur-lined  cloak 
over  the  driver,  who  wore  a  voluminous  white 
favour  in  his  hat,  and  another  in  his  breast. 
The  cockaded  flour-headed  Norman  "  Pierrot  " 
sprang  up  behind.  Sir  Caesar  adroitly  caused 
the  numbers  to  turn  inside  instead  of  out;  and 
pray  who,  as  the  Whiteheads,  in  the  pride 
of  their  hearts,  observed,  "  who  could  tell  it  was 
a  hackney-coach  ?" 

In  the  vestry  they  met  another  wedding 
party — Mr.  Wheezer  and  Mrs.  Faithful.  Long 
had  been  the  conflict,  yet  triumphant  her  vic- 
tory ;  but  when  did  woman,  a  strong,  energetic, 
persevering  woman,  like  Mrs.  Faithful,  fail  in 
a  strife  with  an  old,  a  weak,  and  selfish  man  ? 

With  respect  to  her,  a  curious  denouement 
took  place  just  after  the  ceremony.  A  man,  a 
sort  of  banker's  clerk,  who  was  gazing  at  the 
weddings,  had  followed  her  into  the  vestry. 

"  Well,  sister  Jenny,"  he  said,  "  don't  you 
know  me  ?  So,  after  all,  you  were  resolved  not 
to  die  an  old  maid  ?" 
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"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Mrs.  Wheezer, 
with  a  frown ;  "  know  you  ?  of  course  I  do,  my 
dear  brother.  I  am  just  married  !  Allow  me  to 
introduce  my  husband,  Mr.  Wheezer !" 

"  Well,  to  think  of  your  getting  married  at 
last,  after  being  a  spinster,  let  me  see " 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?"  faltered  Mr. 
Wheezer ;  u  this  lady  a  spinster,  Sir !  why,  the 
thought  of  a  spinster  of  her  age  is  enough  to 
destroy  a  poor  old  creature  like  me !" 

In  spite  of  Mrs.  Wheezer's  frowns  and  signs 
the  stranger  proceeded — 

"  Why  a'  ant  that  my  sister,  Jane  Faithful  ?" 
said  the  unwelcome  stranger,  "  as  good  a 
spinster  as  any  in  London ;  and  I  do  hope  she 
hasnt,  at  her  time  of  life,  thrown  away  her- 
self and  her  fifty  pounds  a-year  on  any  one  that 
can't  keep  her  like  a  lady." 

An  old  maid  !  It  was  clear  he  had  been  de- 
ceived ;  he  had  married  an  old  maid.  An  old 
maid !  always  the  object  of  his  liveliest  antipathy  ; 
and  that,  too,  an  old  maid  with  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  instead  of  a  widow  with  five  hundred !  He 
looked  round — a  gleam  of  hope  shot  across  his 
face — he  had  been  deceived !  was  the  marriage 
g  2 
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valid  ? — but  the  hope  was  short-lived.  All  in  the 
vestry  were  engaged  with  the  Whiteheads.  Mrs. 
Wheezer  had  whispered  to  him  something  about 
"  suicide,"  and  "  haunting  him  night  and  day," 
and  hastening  before  to  prepare  an  abode  for  him 
below ;  and  Mr.  Faithful  had  plainly  informed 
him,  "  that  if  his  sister,  like  other  old  maids, 
chose  to  make  a  fool  of  herself,  still  she  was 
his  sister,  and  the  man  who  made  a  fool  of  his 
sister  should  not  make  a  fool  of  him  !"  and  then 
he  clenched  a  large  and  crimson  hand.  So  Mrs. 
Wheezer  invited  Mr.  Faithful  home  to  the 
wedding  breakfast,  and  after  mutual  congratu- 
lations with  the  Whiteheads,  poor  old  Mr. 
Wheezer  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing,  and 
was  driven  away  in  his  hackney  coach. 

The  truth  was,  Miss  Faithful  had  been  long  a 
discontented  spinster.  There  is  little  chance  for 
an  old  maid ;  there  is  every  chance  for  a  middle- 
aged  widow.  She  one  day  tried  some  weeds  on, 
by  accident ;  they  became  her.  A  friend  left 
her  fifty  pounds  a-year ;  she  changed  the  Miss 
for  Mrs.,  went  into  deep  widow's  mourning, 
and  repaired  to  France.  She  was  some  years 
unsuited  with  a  mate ;    but  she   is  wedded  at 
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last.  Poor  old  Mr.  Wheezer !  if  he  could  make 
up  his  mind  to  part  with  some  of  his  income, 
he  might  part  with  her  too  ;  but  she  insists  on 
a  separate  maintenance  proportioned  to  his 
fortune,  and  he  cannot,  as  yet,  endure  to  grant 
it ;  and  so  they  plod  on  together. 

We  must  now  explain  the  secret  of  the 
Whiteheads'  wedding-breakfast ;  for  it  was  a 
really  good  breakfast,  and  the  only  good  repast 
at  which  Sir  Caesar  ever  took  the  head  of  the 
table ;  and  stranger  still,  it  was  owing  to 
Geraldine;  the  stupid,  blundering  Geraldine 
had  done  on  this  grand  day  what  the  united 
wits  of  Sir  Caesar  and  Antonia  would  have 
failed  to  achieve. 

We  have  said  that  the  Whiteheads  had  been 
lodging  for  some  weeks  at  a  celebrated  confec- 
tioner's in  Oxford  Street,  of  the  name  of  Crisp. 
Now  the  Crisps  were  very  wealthy,  and  some- 
what ambitious.  The  family  consisted  of  an  old 
mother,  a  young  son,  and  plenty  of  servants. 
The  son,  too  long  fed  on  bon-bons,  was  pale, 
sickly,  romantic,  with  long  black  hair  and  inci- 
pient moustachios ;  he  wore  a  Greek  cap  and  a 
flowered  damask    dressing-gown,    embroidered 
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slippers,  and  sported  a  dazzling  meerschaum. 
He  despised  trade ;  and  when  he  contaminated 
his  jewelled  fingers  with  the  till,  it  was  to  take 
out,  never  to  put  in,  what  he  called  "  base  pelf," 
"vile  dross,"  and  "filthy  lucre."  He  read  new 
novels  and  old  romances ;  his  mother  thought 
him  a  genius,  and  his  neighbours  a  fool.  He 
had  a  guitar  and  an  album — the  mother  was 
right. 

During  Antonia's  brief  courtship,  Geraldine 
was  shamefully  neglected.  Sir  Caesar,  glorying 
in  his  future  son-in-law,  went  with  him  every- 
where, and  Geraldine  was  left  to  her  own 
devices,  sometimes  dinnerless.  We  have  seen 
that  her  powers  were  rather  imitative  than 
original.  Antonia  had  a  lover.  Antonia  was 
going  to  be  married.  She  had  met  Mr.  Richard 
Crisp  frequently  on  the  stairs ;  he  had  bowed, 
sighed  ;  had  spoken ;  had  invited  her  into  the 
back  parlour ;  creams,  ices,  jellies,  soups,  patties, 
tarts,  were  around,  and  at  her  command.  He 
had  assured  her  they  were  "valueless  in  his 
eyes,  and  only  fit  to  be  cast,  like  Eastern  tri- 
butes, at  her  fairy  feet."  She  was  hungry  ;  she 
raised  them  to  her  lips.     A  semi-gloom  reigned 
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in  the  back  parlour ;  she  was  fair,  he  was  sus- 
ceptible ;  she  was  sordid,  he  ambitious ;  he  de- 
spised the  till,  she  idolized  money ;  he  loathed 
with  the  loathing  of  satiety  all  the  sweets  around, 
she  revelled  in  them.  He  honoured  the  name 
of  Whitehead-Sir  Caesar— Lady!  Oh!  White- 
head was  to  him  a  noble  name ;  and  she  was 
weary  of  it.  A  few  more  meetings;  a  day 
spent  at  Richmond,  at  Mr.  Crisp's  villa,  cha- 
peroned by  Mrs.  Crisp,  while  Sir  Caesar  was 
at  Brighton  with  the  Honourable  Frederic  and 
Antonia,  and — the  day  before  Sir  Caesar  gave 
his  darling  to  Scantylands,  Geraldine  gave  herself 
to  Mr,  Crisp — a  clandestine  marriage  !  But 
Richard  Crisp  was  romantic. 

Geraldine  was  not  so  dull  as  not  to  be  aware 
that  though  Sir  Caesar  would  of  course  out- 
wardly despise  this  mesalliance,  in  his  heart,  he 
would  not  be  very  sorry  that  one  daughter 
should  be  able  to  put  her  hand  in  Mr.  Crisp's 
till,  while  the  other  found  nothing  in  the 
noble  pocket  of  a  Scantylands.  To  reconcile  her 
father,  she  caused  a  sumptuous  repast  to  be 
prepared,  in  reality  in  celebration  of  the  double 
union ;  but  that  was  a  secret. 
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Old  Mrs.  Crisp  was  fortunately  laid  up  at 
Richmond;  but  the  gentle  Richard  must  be 
at  his  own  wedding-breakfast.  So  as  he  looked 
very  like  an  Italian  Count,  and  as  he  was  un- 
known to  all  the  party  but  themselves,  the 
ready-witted  Antonia  proposed  to  her  father 
and  sister  that  he  should  be  introduced  as  Count 
Ricardo  Crispiano.  He  gladly  consented :  spoke 
little,  and  sighed  much ;  and  so  strangely  does 
accident  sometimes  sow  the  seed  of  future  great- 
ness, that  from  this  hurried  manoeuvre  of  Anto- 
nia's  sprang  a  real  Count ;  for  at  his  mother's 
death,  finding  himself  very  wealthy,  and  never 
having  been  of  any  particular  religion,  only, 
from  romance  reading,  inclining  to  that  of  lovely 
nuns  and  bleeding  monks,  he  turned  papist  and 
purchased  a  Countship  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire. He  thought  he  had  the  best  of  the  bar- 
gain, the  Roman  Empire  thought  otherwise ; 
but  he  was  II  Conte ;  Geraldine,  La  Contessa. 
And  "  My  son,  the  Count !"  "My  daughter,  the 
Countess !"  are  not  the  least  frequent  of  Sir 
Caesar's  boasts. 

But  that  was  in  after  years.  Alas,  alas !  that 
"  lowliness"  should  still  be  "  young  ambition's 
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ladder."  At  first  they  were  only  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crisp.  Poor  Sir  Caesar!  the  source  of  smiles 
and  tears  are  side  by  side,  and  every  rose  has 
its  thorn.  When,  on  the  day  after  the  marriage 
of  Antonia,  he  tore  open  the  still  damp  news- 
papers, in  which  he  had  caused  Antonia's 
marriage  to  be  blazoned,  after  feasting  his  eye 
on — 

"  On  the  14th  instant,  at  St  George's,  Ha- 
nover Square,  the  Honourable  Frederic  Scanty- 
lands,  fourth  son  of  Lord  M'Saveall,  to  the 
lovely  and  accomplished  Antonia  Prioria, 
third  daughter  of  Sir  Caesar  Whitehead,  of 
the  Priory,  Gloucestershire,  and  cousin  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Leicester.  The  bride  looked 
inexpressibly  lovely,  in  a  dress  of  costly  Brussels 
lace  (cotton  net) ;  and  after  the  ceremony,  having 
partaken  of  a  splendid  collation  supplied  by  Mr. 
Crisp,  confectioner,  of  Oxford  Street,  the  happy 
pair  set  off  for  Dieppe,  where  Lady  White- 
head, her  lovely  daughters,  and  a  distinguished 
party  of  fashionable  friends,  await  them  in  Sir 
Caesar  Whitehead's  magnificent  mansion,  situ- 
ated in  that  Gallic  port." — 

Yes,  even  after  this  announcement,  the  ambi- 
g  3 
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tion  of  Mr.  Richard  Crisp,  and  the  imitative 
blundering  of  Geraldine,  had  caused  to  be 
inserted — 

"  On  the  13th  instant,  at  St.  Giles's-in-the- 
Fields,  Mr.  Ricardo  Crisp,  of  Oxford  Street, 
to  Geraldine,  fourth  and  loveliest  daughter  of 
Sir  Caesar  Whitehead,  Knt,  of  the  Priory, 
Gloucestershire,  nearly  related  on  the  maternal 
side  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Leicester.  The  bride 
looked  eminently  lovely,  and  was  most  mag- 
nificently dressed.  The  happy  pair  set  off  for 
Mr.  Crisp's  beautiful  villa  at  Richmond " 

Sir  Caesar,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  burst 
into  tears ;  he  then  got  into  an  omnibus  to  go 
to  Richmond,  to  reproach  and  repudiate  Ge- 
raldine  and  to  stay  dinner. 

He  says  he  tries  to  bear  it  like  a  man ;  and 
that  while  pride  reminds  him  he  is  Sir  Caesar 
Whitehead,  he  looks  at  his  child,  and  remem- 
bers he  is  a  father.  That  must  be  true,  for 
both  he  and  Lady  Whitehead  are  often  at 
ct  Crisp  Grove." 

Sir  Caesar  now  boasts  of  the  Earl  and  his 
fete,— of  the  Honourable  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scanty- 
lands,— the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Castle  ton, — 
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Sir  Horace  and  Lady  St.  John, — in  short,  the 
Bishop  of  Leicester  no  longer  gilds  with  solitary 
grandeur  the  old  knight's  discourse. 

Lady  Whitehead  (her  intellect  enfeebled  by 
age)  is  fast  overstepping  "  le  pas  du  sublime  au 
ridicule,"  she  still  does  slanting  sketches  of  the 
Priory,  but  she  now  adds  so  many  wings  and 
stories,  that  they  look  like  ruined  infirmaries,  or 
tumble-down  lunatic  asylums. 

Miss  Whitehead  married  the  Major,  and 
translated  into  French  the  Bishop  of  Leicester's 
large  volume  of  sermons,  and  dedicated  them 
thus : — 

"  To  the  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  and  all  the 
benighted  Roman  Catholics  of  Europe,  these 
illustrious  sermons,  by  that  pillar  of  orthodoxy, 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Leicester,  are  dedicated 
by  one  who  has  felt,  that  while  no  transla- 
tion, however  faithful,  could  do  justice  to  the 
splendid  original,  yet  the  bright  truth  which 
must  convert  the  most  obstinate,  still  illumines 
her  pages.  France  may  glory  that  her  lan- 
guage is  destined  to  convey  this  monument  of 
truth  to  the  purblind  eyes  of  Rome. — 

"  Anne  Prior  Whitehead." 
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This  dedication  was  printed  both  in  French 
and  English.  The  work  succeeded — but  not  ap 
works  generally  succeed ;  we  blush  for  France 
while  we  own  it  was  not  very  generally  read. 

The  Bishop,  more  amused  than  flattered  by 
her  absurdity,  still  admitting  the  distant  con- 
nexion, and  pitying  her  uncomfortable  position, 
transmitted  her  a  handsome  present,  and — if  it 
"ould  be  of  use  to  her  —  another  series  of  ser- 
mons to  translate.  She  is  about  to  present  the 
world — with  her  new  translation  ! 

Sir  Caesar  throws  out  many  hints  about  an 
invitation  to  the  Bishop's  Palace ;  they  mean 
something  of  course,  but,  as  yet,  we  cannot 
exactly  say  what. 

Miss  Primrose  still  assists  Mrs.  Hodnot,  and 
Mr.  Hodnot  is  still  deaf. 

Tiny  married  Captain  Grigsby,  and  Louisa, 
Captain  Snaffle.  Mrs.  Barton,  thus  cruelly  de- 
serted, recalled  her  lawful  thrall, 

"  And,  obliged  to  hack 

Through  after  life  with  honest  Jack, 
Serenely  mild,  and  strict  in  duty, 
Jack  finds  his  wife  a  perfect  beauty." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dubois  get   on  rather  better 
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than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wheezer,  and  that  is  all 
that  can  be  said  for  them. 

And  now  we  must  hasten  away,  for  the  wed- 
ding party  has  been  long  assembled  at  Temple- 
ton.  Lady  Sackville  has  taken  Blanche  back 
to  what  she  calls  "  her  heart,"  and  has  achieved 
her  triumph,  for  she  has  hailed  a  Benedick  in 
Horace  St.  John.  Some  are  credulous  enough 
to  assert  that  he  and  his  fair  bride  are  not  less 
pleased  than  her  ladyship. 

Lionel,  who,  as  he  himself  asserted,  had  no 
fault  but  his  poverty,  or  rather  no  faults  but  such 
as  wealth  could  gild,  is  now  quite  as  good  as 
most  heirs  to  a  title  and  twenty  thousand  a  year, 
and  is  highly  respected  at  Oxford. 

Lady  Marian  Wyndham  graced  the  wedding, 
and  as,  after  kissing  her  new  sister's  cheek, 
Juliet  raised  her  eyes  to  those  of  her  husband, 
she  read  there,  that  gratitude  and  deathless  love 
which  her  perfect  faith  and  sublime  constancy 
had  so  well  deserved. 

Lord  Templeton  fondly  blessed  the  young 
brides — and  Lady  Templeton,  turning  to  their 
husbands,  said — 

"  Oh,  if  they  are  to  you  in  your  prosperity 
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the  blessings  which  they  have  been  in  adversity 
to  me,  you  have,  indeed,  deep  cause  for  joy. 
Yet,  watch  your  hearts,  you  dear  ones  !  Wealth, 
and  this  world's  honours  have  their  trials  too. 
Let  not  those  who  in  sorrow  found  solace  from 
Heaven,  and  strength  from  prayer,  gracelessly 
in  their  happiness  forget  the  mercy  which 
soothed,  and  the  faith  which  upheld  them. 
Heaven  bless  you !" 

The  brides  are  gone — they  have  tremblingly 
commenced  their  new,  yet  glad  career.  Kind 
Public,  will  you  welcome  them  ?  will  you,  who 
gave  so  cordial  a  reception  to  the  unknown 
"  Fitzherbert,"  sighed  with  the  "  Lovers,"  and 
hoped  with  "Fortune  Hunters,"  will  you  ex- 
tend a  gently  eager  hand,  and  strew  with  flowers 
the  path  of  Juliet  and  Blanche. 


THE   END   OF   COUSIN   GEOFFREY. 


CLAUDE    STOCQ: 


A    TALE    OF    THE    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY 


FROM    THE   FRENCH. 


CLAUDE     STOCQ. 


CHAPTER   I. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  anniversary  of 
Easter-day,  which  fell  on  the  6th  of  April,  in 
the  year  1562,  the  weather  was  still  rigorous; 
a  northerly  wind,  sharp  and  piercing,  rushed 
through  the  streets  of  Senlis ;  the  curfew- bell 
had  for  some  time  ceased,  and  the  deserted 
pavements  resounded  only  with  the  heavy  foot- 
steps of  the  guardians  of  the  night,  or  the  un- 
steady ones  of  an  intoxicated  inhabitant,  seek- 
ing his  home  without  torch  or  the  light  of  the 
moon. 

Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  two 
females  were  to  be  seen  pursuing  their  ordinary 
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occupations  in  a  house  situated  at  the  corner  of 
the  Place  Notre  Dame.  The  apartment,  in  which 
they  were,  presented  a  scene  so  touching,  so 
tranquil,  and  so  interesting,  that  an  artist  could 
have  taken  pleasure  in  reproducing  it  upon 
canvass.  A  bright  fire  was  burning  on  the 
hearth,  the  lofty  chimney-piece  was  curiously 
sculptured  in  relief,  and  its  capricious  flashes 
seemed  to  wrestle  for  pre-eminence  with  the 
wavering  light  of  a  lamp  almost  extinguished  ; 
the  dark  tapestry  covering  its  walls,  —  the 
high-backed  chairs  of  polished  walnut-tree, — 
the  ebony  cupboards  with  their  bright  fasten- 
ings, all  appeared  vaguely  in  the  chiaro-oscuro, 
and  the  effect  of  the  light  concentrated  itself 
upon  the  group  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment. 
A  young  female,  with  her  back  to  the  fire,  was 
occupied  in  spinning ;  hardly  were  the  pale  rays 
of  the  lamp  reflected  to  the  distance  at  which 
she  sat;  although  the  fingers  moved  rapidly 
and  indefatigably,  it  was,  however,  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  mind  did  not  act  in  concert 
with  the  body,  but  by  an  intuitive  application, 
as  if  the  sad  thoughts  which  filled  her  bosom 
were  lulled  to  rest  by  the  monotonous  sound  of 
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the  wheel.  Her  head  dress  of  black  cloth  hid 
completely  her  profusion  of  hair,  and  encircled 
her  face ;  a  plaited  ruff  surrounded  her  neck, 
and  an  ample  and  loose  robe  of  grey,  drawn  in 
at  her  slender  waist,  shewed  the  symmetry  and 
grace  of  her  form,  which  at  every  movement 
seemed  to  bend  like  a  reed  agitated  by  a  sum- 
mer's breeze.  The  extraordinary  beauty  of  this 
female  was  rendered  still  more  striking  by 
the  austerity  of  her  costume ;  one  might  have 
fancied  that  it  was  the  living  portrait  of  the 
Madonna,  and  a  beautiful  child  asleep  on  a 
pillow  at  her  feet  finished  the  resemblance. 

The  other  female  was  aged ;  her  dress  of 
serge,  and  her  apron  of  coarse  linen  were  of 
minute  cleanliness.  She  was  spinning  also,  and 
from  time  to  time  her  hands,  parched  as  those 
of  the  Parcse,  arrested  their  movements ;  at  the 
least  noise  in  the  street  she  listened  attentively, 
and  looked  anxiously  towards  the  young  female  : 
but  as  soon  as  it  ceased,  they  each  recommenced 
their  occupation.  By  the  respectful  counte- 
nance of  the  elder  female,  by  her  homely  dress, 
and  by  the  agreeable  expression  of  her  physio- 
gnomy, there  was  no  difficulty  in  guessing  her 
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to  be  one  of  those  faithful  servants  of  by-gone 
days  who  made,  as  one  might  say,  a  part  of  the 
family  of  the  honest  citizen, — who  would  say, 
"  our  house,  our  children,"  and  who  occupied  a 
place  at  the  lower  end  of  the  board  at  which 
their  masters  were  seated. 

A  table  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment 
shewed  that  they  had  not  yet  supped,  and  that 
they  were  waiting  the  arrival  of  some  one. 
Goblets  of  fine  pewter,  bright  as  mirrors,  were 
placed  by  the  side  of  each  plate,  with  the  clean 
table  napkin  and  the  ivory-handled  knife.  A 
bottle  of  wine,  a  piece  of  venison,  and  a  large 
plate  of  fine  pears,  were  placed  symmetrically 
in  the  middle  of  the  board ;  but  there  was  a 
guest  as  yet  not  forthcoming,  for  the  table  was 
laid  for  four. 

When  the  clock  of  Notre  Dame  struck  ten, 
the  younger  female  pushed  aside  her  veil,  and, 
taking  up  a  book,  endeavoured  to  read;  but 
her  thoughts  wandered,  and  she  only  turned 
the  leaves  mechanically.  At  this  moment  a 
troop  of  people  passed  noisily  by  the  door,  and 
the  young  child  started  and  awoke. 

"  Mother,"  said  he,    shaking  back  the   rich 
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curls  which   hung   in   profusion  over   his  fair 
brow,   "  mother,  is  not  my  father  come  home 

yet?" 

The  book  fell  from  the  hands  of  the  young 
female,  and  she  elapsed  her  hands  in  fervent 
and  mute  prayer. 

"  Will  not  my  father  come  home  to-night  ?" 
continued  the  child,  with  the  perseverance  na- 
tural to  his  age.     "  Tell  me,  mamma !" 

But  when  he  saw  that  his  mother  wept  in 
stead  of  answering,  he  climbed  upon  her  knees, 
and  endeavoured  to  console  her,  saying,  "  You 
will  see  that  he  will  be  home  to  supper,  for  I 

am  very  hungry Paris  is  then  very  far 

away  r 

The  servant  rose  from  her  seat,  and,  picking 
up  the  book,  beckoned  the  child  to  supper. 

"  Take  your  supper  also,  Veronique,"  said 
the  young  female,  sadly ;  "  and  then  you  can 
remove  the  cloth." 

"  And  you,  mistress  ?"  said  the  servant. 

"  I  am  not  hungry,"  replied  she. 

"  Nor  I  either,"  said  Veronique,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  as  she  placed  the  child  at  the  table. 

The   clock  of  Notre  Dame  struck  the  half- 
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hour ;  a  moment  after  some  one  knocked  loudly 
at  the  street  door.  The  heart  of  the  young 
female  bounded. 

"  I  will  go — I  will  go !"  cried  she,  hastily 
thrusting  aside  the  servant ;  "  it  is  Jehan ! — it  is 
he  at  last !" 

She  crossed  without  a  light  the  passage 
which  separated  the  apartment  from  the  en- 
trance, and  opened  the  door.  A  man  followed 
her  into  the  room,  whilst  she  repeated  with  an 
accent  of  tender  reproach —  "  Ah,  Jehan  !  how 
anxiously  I  have  been  expecting  you !" 

She  turned  herself  saying  these  words,  and 
remained  as  one  petrified  at  the  sight  of  him 
whom  she  addressed.  The  servant  half  screamed 
with  surprise,  and  approached  her  mistress. 

The  cause  of  their  alarm  was  a  young  man  of 
middle  stature  and  of  plain  features;  bright 
auburn  mustachios  hid  his  upper  lip,  and  his 
thick  hair  fell  like  a  mane  around  his  pale 
countenance.  His  physiognomy  was  severe  and 
heartless,  but  cunning  and  audacity  were  pre- 
dominant in  the  expression  of  his  light  blue  eye. 
In  spite  of  his  youth,  he  imposed  at  first  sight ; 
one  recognised  in  him  immediately  a  man  ener- 
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getic  and  implacable.  Without  appearing  to 
remark  the  stupefaction  of  the  young  female,  he 
took  off  his  grey  cap,  and,  throwing  aside  his 
cloak,  approached  the  fire,  saying,  "You  did 
not  expect  to  see  me,  Catherine,  and  perhaps 
my  visit  is  not  an  agreeable  surprise." 

"  At  so  late  an  hour,  and  after  such  a  lapse  of 
time  ! — no,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  again," 
replied  she,  stammering. 

"  And  I,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  had  sworn 
never  to  set  foot  into  this  house  again ;  but  I 
wished  to  speak  to  you  on  a  subject  so  im- 
portant, and  of  such  secrecy,  that  I  am  obliged 
to  be  my  own  messenger.  Order  that  woman 
to  leave  the  room,  for  we  must  be  alone, 
Catherine." 

"  To-morrow,  Claude  Stocq — to-morrow,"  re- 
plied the  young  female,  trembling  violently; 
"  but  not  at  this  hour  of  the  night ;  I  cannot 
listen  to  you  any  longer.  Think,  how  my  repu- 
tation would  suffer  if  you  are  seen  leaving  my 
house  at  a  late  hour." 

"  I  must  be  as  brief  as  possible ;  but  it 
must  be  this  night,  and  not  to-morrow,  that  I 
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speak  with  you;  for  to-morrow  he  whom  you 
expect  will  probably  be  here." 

"  God  grant  it !"  murmured  Catherine.  Then 
obeying  the  will  of  the  stranger,  as  if  in  spite  of 
herself,  she  made  a  sign  to  Veronique  to  quit 
the  room  with  the  child. 

"  Is  this  your  child  ?"  said  Claude  Stocq. 

The  young  female  only  answered  by  an 
affirmative  gesture.  Stretching  out  his  hand, 
he  drew  towards  him  the  child,  who  had  hid 
himself  under  Veronique's  arm,  and  kissed  his 
brow;  whilst  the  mother,  anxious  and  astonished, 
moved  towards  them  as  if  she  doubted  his  kind- 
ness and  caresses. 

"  How  beautiful  he  is !  he  resembles  you,"  said 
Claude  Stocq,  following  with  his  eyes  the  child 
whom  Veronique  was  now  leading  out.  "  No- 
thing here  is  changed,"  continued  he,  throwing 
a  dark  and  melancholy  look  around  the  apart- 
ment. "  Here,  indeed,  is  the  same  room  in 
which  I  have  passed  the  happiest  moments  of 
my  life, — the  most  cruel  also.  Everything 
is  in  the  same  place,  in  the  same  order  as  for- 
merly ;  your  father  only  is  missing — the  child 
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the  only  addition.     You  remain  standing,  Ca- 
therine !" 

She  sat  herself  down  opposite  to  him,  her 
voice  faltering  as  she  said,  "  I  am  waiting  to 
hear  what  you  have  to  say  to  me." 

"  Catherine,"  replied  he,  with  an  accent  of 
deep  sadness,  as  if  overcome  by  remembrances 
which  awakened  bitter  thoughts — "  Catherine, 
it  is  nearly  seven  years  since  I  quitted  this 
house  and  this  town,  with  a  firm  intention  never 
to  return.  That  day  was  a  sorrowful  one  for 
me.  Whilst  I  was  pursuing  my  way  towards 
Paris,  your  marriage  was  celebrating  here  with 
Jehan  Cornoailles ;  and  yet,  Catherine,  we  had 
been  betrothed  to  each  other  with  the  consent 
of  your  father, — and  it  was  I  who  ought  to  have 
espoused  you  on  that  day." 

"  Why  do  you  speak  of  what  had  better  be 
forgotten,  Claude  Stocq  ?"  interrupted  Cathe- 
rine, turning  away  her  head, — for  there  was 
something  which  terrified  her  in  the  look  and 
accent  of  that  man.  Alone  with  him  at  the 
dead  of  night,  she  felt  wounded  and  revolted 
by  his  presence. 

"  The  time  of  which  you  speak,"  continued 
vol.  ni.  H 
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she,  "  can  have  nothing  to  do,  doubtless,  with 
the  subject  of  your  visit." 

"  It  is  a  necessary  preamble,"  said  Claude 
Stocq,  coldly,  "  that  you  may  the  better  un- 
derstand me,  Catherine ;  and  I  am  obliged  to 
recall  circumstances  to  your  recollection  which 
I  see  are  buried  in  oblivion.  You  have  had  time 
to  forget  what  I  formerly  was  to  you.  But  it  is 
not  so  with  me.  Every  day  I  think  of  it,  every 
thing  becomes  more  present  to  my  memory ; — 
your  father's  promise  made  to  mine, — your  con- 
sent, which  I  received  with  so  much  joy, — those 
blessed  evenings  passed  so  tranquilly  in  this 
very  same  apartment,  our  walks  on  the  banks 
of  the  Annette, — our  hopes,  which  proved  so 
deceitful,  so  soon  changed  into  despair;  your 
inconstancy,  and  the  injury  which  I  received 
by  being  thrust  from  your  home  to  make  room 
for  Jehan  Cornoailles,  a  stranger — a  man  fallen 
from  the  clouds,  without  family,  without  a 
name, — for  he  only  can  say  if  the  one  he  bears 
is  his  own." 

"  Jehan  Cornoailles  is  my  husband,"  inter- 
rupted Catherine,  but  her  trembling  voice 
seemed  to  mock  the  firmness   of    her  words, 
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"  and   I   will  not  willingly  suffer  any  one  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  him  in  my  presence." 

"  Cease  to  interrupt  me  till  I  say  something 
which  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  verity,"  replied 
Claude  Stocq,  coldly.  "All  that  I  have  yet 
said  I  can  vouch  for,  and  you  know  it  as  well  as 
I  do  .  .  .  .  Catherine,"  continued  he,  more 
mildly,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "now  tell 
me  the  reason  why  you  preferred  this  man  to 
me?" 

She  turned  away  her  head,  without  daring  to 
reply. 

"  Do  you  think  that  he  loved  you  more 
devotedly  than  myself?"  continued  Claude 
Stocq.  "No,  no,  it  was  not  possible.  I  would 
have  shed  my  last  drop  of  blood, — I  would  have 
parted  with  life,  to  have  gratified  your  slightest 
wish  .  .  .  Do  you  remember  the  day  when  we 
were  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  Annette,  that 
you  expressed  a  desire  to  have  some  of  those 
blue  flowers  which  were  amongst  the  bull- 
rushes  ?  the  water  was  deep,  the  current  rapid, 
and  to  obtain  these  flowers  I  was  forced  to 
swim  to  the  other  bank; — I  procured  them  for 
you  ....  I  would  have  passed  through  flames 
h  2 
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of  fire  with  the  same  unconcern,  for  it  appeared 
to  me  no  more  than  you  merited  .... 

"  It  is  neither  the  rank  nor  the  riches  of  this 
man  which  has  dazzled  you,  for  he  is  not  noble, 
and  he  possesses  nothing ;  while  I  am  of  a  good 
family,  and  rich  beyond  my  wants.  It  is  true 
that  I  cannot  boast  of  beauty ;  but  have  you  not 
told  me  a  hundred  times,  Catherine,  that  the 
beauty  of  a  man  consisted  in  his  loyalty  and 
courage  ?  Besides,  he  too  is  plain ;  he  is  old 
also,  if  I  compare  his  years  with  the  flower  of 
your  age.  Catherine,  tell  me  then  wherefore 
you  have  preferred  him,  for  I  cannot  conjecture  ; 
I  must  have  the  answer  from  your  own  mouth." 

She  hesitated ;  but  he  insisted,  and  she  an- 
swered— 

"  Jehan  Cornoailles  is  a  man  of  principle, 
good  and  just ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  love 
him." 

At  these  words,  pronounced  with  deep  emo- 
tion, Claude  burst  into  a  laugh,  and,  fixing 
his  piercing  eye  upon  her,  he  said — 

"  This  is  what  I  desired  to  hear  from  your  lips. 
Well  then,  Catherine,  this  man,  so  just,  so 
good, — this  man  whom  you  venerate  as  a  saint, 
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— is  a  malefactor,  escaped  by  miracle  from  the 
gallows !" 

A  stifled  cry  escaped  the  lips  of  Cathe- 
rine ;  she  became  excessively  pale,  and  clasped 
her  hands  as  if  to  implore  the  silence  and  pity 
of  Claude  Stocq. 

"  Ah !  you  know  it  already  ?"  said  Claude, 
coldly. 

These  words  restored  her  presence  of  mind. 

"  It  is  false  P  cried  she.  "  Who  has  thus  de- 
ceived you  ?" 

He  made  answer  by  raising  his  two  fingers  to 
a  level  with  his  eyes. 

"  I  do  not  believe  you,"  replied  she,  breath- 
ing with  difficulty ;  *  no  !  I  do  not  believe  you. 
Tell  me  the  cause  of  these  unjust  suspicions, 
and  why  you  did  not  communicate  them  before" 

"  Suspicions  I  have  none,"  said  Claude,  slowly. 
"  It  is  not  I  who  would  condemn  your  hus- 
band upon  bare  suspicion,  and  come  to  you  and 
say,  (  He  whom  you  have  made  the  master  of 
your  person  and  your  property,  he  who  is  the 
father  of  your  child,  is  a  criminal,  cut  down  an 
hour  too  soon  from  the  gallows  to  which  the 
law  had  sentenced  him.'     To  tell  you  all  this,  it 
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was  necessary  for  me  to  have  the  assurance  and 
the  proof." 

"  The  proof!"  replied  Catherine.  "  Oh ! 
Claude  Stocq,  you  will  have  pity  on  us;  it  is 
only  to  me  that  you  would  say  this.  But  speak, 
speak,"  continued  she  ;  "  I  must  hear  what  you 
have  to  say,  though  I  cannot  believe  you." 

"  I  must  begin  some  years  back,"  said  Claude 
Stocq. 

"  Go  on ;  I  am  listening  to  you,"  replied 
Catherine,  clasping  her  hands,  like  one  pre- 
paring to  receive  courageously  a  blow  which  he 
expects  will  fell  him  to  the  earth. 

"  You  remember,  Catherine,"  replied  Claude 
Stocq,  "  that  about  eight  years  ago  I  was  a 
medical  student  in  the  University  of  Paris. 
Your  father  had  requested  that  I  should  pass 
the  year  preceding  our  marriage  out  of  the 
town  of  Senlis,  and  I  was  forced  to  obey.  You 
know,  Catherine,  what  was  the  fruit  of  my  obe- 
dience. The  amusements  of  my  companions  in 
the  University  had  no  charms  for  me  ;  I  neither 
mixed  in  their  parties,  their  debaucheries,  nor 
their  duels ;  and  I  loved  you  too  sincerely  to 
seek  the  society  of  other  women ;  so  that,  dis- 
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gusted  with  all  they  called  pleasure,  I  gave  myself 
to  science,  soul  and  body.  So  fair  a  beginning 
promised  well  for  the  future ;  and  the  profes- 
sors seeing  in  me  the  most  assiduous  of  the  stu- 
dents of  our  college,  Rue  de  la  Bucherie,  con- 
ceived a  great  friendship  for  me.  The  mirror 
and  paragon  of  our  profession  was  a  doctor  of 
the  name  of  Ambroise  Pare,  who  admitted  me 
among  the  number  of  his  disciples ;  and  often  I 
remained  whole  nights  in  a  secret  and  retired 
part  of  his  house,  where  passed  many  things 
which  were  strictly  forbidden  by  the  law. 

"  One  evening  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary  " 

At  these  words  Catherine  shuddered,  and  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands 

"  My  story  is  of  ancient  date,"  said  Claude 
Stocq,  "but  these  details  are  indispensable." 

"  Continue,"  said  she,  articulating  with  diffi- 
culty. 

"  One  evening  in  February  I  was  expecting 
Master  Ambroise  Pare,  who  was  gone  to  the 
Louvre  upon  his  professional  duty  to  Henry  II. ; 
he  had  desired  me  to  remain  within  to  receive 
a  body  for  dissection  which  he  was  expecting. 
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I  remained  in  the  dissecting  room,  and  what 
was  very  unusual,  I  was  there  alone.  There  was  a 
good  fire  burning  in  the  grate,  a  bottle  of  wine 
on  the  table,  some  books,  and  here  and  there 
were  scattered  objects  which  it  makes  one's  hair 
stand  an  end  to  think  of, — I  do  not  say  of  a  wo- 
man's, but  of  any  man  who  has  common  feelings. 
I  was  not  afraid,  though  I  had  cut  and  handled 
these  dead  bodies.  About  eight  o'clock  some 
one  knocked  at  the  door,  which  I  opened,  and 
admitted  two  men  who  had  often  served  us  in 
similar  circumstances;  they  bore  a  burden  on 
their  shoulders  which  they  deposited  upon  the 
stone  table  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment, 
and  then  left  the  room.  A  few  minutes  after 
their  departure,  I  unfastened,  as  usual,  the  sack, 
and  found  a  dead  man.  Do  you  begin  to 
understand  me  now  ?" 

"Proceed!"  said  Catherine,  pressing  her 
clasped  hands  upon  her  forehead ;  "lam  listen- 
ing." 

"This  man  was  young,"  continued  Claude 
Stocq ;  "  his  hands  were  white  and  delicately 
formed,  and  his  shirt  was  of  the  finest  linen.  I 
saw  at  a  glance  that  he  was  no  plebeian." 
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"  Who  do  you  think  he  was  then  ?"  demanded 
Catherine,  with  anguish, — her  bosom  heaving, 
terror  and  despair  in  her  soul. 

"  It  was  the  body  of  a  barber  living  in  La  Rue 
Aux  Ours,  a  thief  and  assassin,  who  had  been 
hanged  that  day  in  the  Place  St.  Antoine." 

"  An  assassin  and  a  thief!"  exclaimed  Cathe- 
rine, and  she  leant  her  head  upon  her  clasped 
hands.  There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  "  Pro- 
ceed, Claude  Stocq  !"  pursued  she,  with  a  calm 
voice,  the  blood  faintly  tinging  her  cheeks,  which 
a  moment  before  had  been  deadly  pale. 

Claude  Stocq,  astonished,  regarded  her  with 
anxiety,  as  if  he  feared  that  her  reason  was  for- 
saking her. 

"  Do  you  perfectly  understand  me,  Cathe- 
rine ?"  said  he. 

She  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative. 

"  I  disentangled  his  neck  from  the  cord, 
which  was  yet  around  it!"  continued  Claude 
Stocq.  "  I  cleansed  his  face  from  the  dirt 
which  covered  it;  and  although  Master  Am- 
broise  Pare  had  not  ordered  me  to  do  so,  I 
thought  I  could  be  doing  no  harm  by  com- 
mencing the  ordinary  work.  At  the  first  touch 
h3 
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of  the  scalpel  the  blood  flowed  freely  from  the 
left  temple. — Have  you  never  remarked,  Cathe- 
rine, that  your  husband  has  a  deep  scar  there  ?" 

She  made  a  sign  again  in  the  affirmative. 

"  By  seeing  the  blood  flow  I  was  persuaded 
that  the  man  was  not  dead,"  continued  Claude 
Stocq.  "  At  that  moment,  Master  Ambroise 
Pare  entered.  There  had  been,  without  doubt, 
some  promise  of  resuscitation  made  to  this  man, 
whom  all  the  world  believed  dead ;  no  doubt 
the  hangman  had  been  bribed ;  the  rope  around 
the  neck  of  the  patient  had  not  been  greatly 
compressed ;  for  I  feel  certain  that  Master  Am- 
broise had  expected  a  living  body  instead  of  a 
dead  one.  He  was  furious  with  me  for  having 
touched  him  with  my  instrument;  but  he  pre- 
ferred making  an  accomplice  of  me,  sooner  than 
turning  his  back  upon  me  with  what  I  knew. 

" i  Come ;  bustle  about,  young  fellow  !'  said 
he  ;  6 let  us  succour  this  man,  or  the  spark  will 
be  extinguished,  and  then  we  may  blow  in  vain; 
hand  me  my  lancet,  that  I  may  bleed  him  in 
the  neck.  Warm  his  feet;  and  give  me  that 
cotton,  that  I  may  set  fire  to  the  nape  of  his 
neck.'     I  obeyed  as  he  commanded;    he  bled 
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the  patient,  and  burnt  him  deeply  in  the  poll, 
at  the  root  of  the  hair.  Have  you  not  observed, 
Catherine,  that  your  husband  has  a  scar  in  that 
place  also  ?" 

"  Continue,"  said  she,  bowing  her  head  affir- 
matively. 

"  The  patient  soon  began  to  give  signs  of  life  ; 
he  sighed  and  moaned,  as  one  who  feels  his 
sufferings.  '  There,  he  is  resuscitated,'  said 
Master  Ambroise ;  6  now  go  your  way,  Claude  ; 
I  do  not  wish  him  to  see  you ;  but  swear,  by  all 
that  is  sacred,  that  you  will  never  mention  the 
events  of  this  evening.' 

"  I  swore,  and  God  knows  I  had  then  the 
firm  intention  to  keep  my  oath  inviolate.  I 
would  have  preserved  my  secret  at  the  peril  of 
my  life,  if  you  were  not  one  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  this  transaction,  Catherine.  As  I 
left  the  apartment,  Master  Ambroise  said,  'If 
you  do  not  keep  your  tongue  silent,  you  will 
be  punished  in  the  next  world,  and  also  in  this ; 
this  man  is  the  barber  of  the  Rue  Aux  Ours, 
a  noted  housebreaker  and  assassin;  he  would 
murder  you,  I  doubt  not,  if  he  knew  that  you 
had  been  accessory  to  his  resuscitation." ' 
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(i  c  Doctor,'  said  I,  (  you  have  not  done  a 
very  wise  action  then !'  During  the  three 
months  that  I  remained  at  Paris,  not  a  word  on 
that  subject  passed  between  us.  On  the  mor- 
row I  heard  continually  crying  in  the  streets, 
'  O  yes  !  O  yes !  the  last  dying  speech  and  con- 
fession of  several  heretics  and  malefactors  hung 
yesterday  in  the  Place  Saint  Jean  de  Greve, 
with  the  memorable  confession  of  Landri,  the 
barber,  and  his  last  words  to  the  Mayor ;  O  yes ! 
O  yes  !  here  is  the  full  and  particular  account.' 
In  twenty  different  places  I  heard  the  death  of 
that  man  proclaimed  whom  I  had  supported  in 
my  arms  alive.  It  is  the  same  person,  Ca- 
therine ;  do  not  doubt  it." 

"  I  no  longer  doubt  it,"  said  she,  forcing  her- 
self to  speak  calmly.  "  Go  on." 

"  About  three  months  after,"  continued  he, 
"  your  father  wrote  to  me  to  tell  me  that  he 
could  not  receive  me  as  his  son-in-law,  because 
his  daughter  had  thrown  herself  at  his  feet,  de- 
claring that  she  felt  the  greatest  repugnance  to 
this  marriage.     Was  that  true,  Catherine  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  true,"  replied  she,  with  firmness. 

"  Many  people  thought  that  the  breaking  off 
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of  our  marriage  proceeded  from  my  being  too 
strict  a  Catholic.  ^Yhatever  the  cause,  the 
end  was  gained.  I  quitted  Paris  on  the  receipt 
of  this  letter  for  Senlis ;  and  here,  in  this  same 
apartment,  your  father  repeated  that  I  should 
never  be  your  husband :  that  he  would  not  con- 
strain his  only  child  in  an  affair  of  so  serious 
a  nature.  I  retired  from  the  house :  ras^e  and 
despair  filled  my  heart :  I  endeavoured  to  gain 
an  interview  with  you,  hoping  to  regain  your 
lost  affections.  On  the  morrow  I  learnt  that 
that  same  day  you  would  espouse  a  stranger 
whom  your  father  had  received  into  his  friend- 
ship during  my  absence.  Catherine,  the  life 
of  that  man  hung  on  a  slender  thread  that  day ; 
would  to  God  I  had  followed  the  first  impulse 
of  my  wounded  feelings,  and,  sword  in  hand, 
proposed  a  tete-a-tete  with  him,  although  it  had 
been  at  the  foot  of  the  altar!  For  then  I 
should  have  recognised  in  him  a  robber  and  an 
assassin,  and  have  declared  him  such  in  the 
face  of  every  one  assembled. 

Ci  My  unfortunate  destiny  had  decreed  other- 
wise. I  returned  to  Paris  immediately,  and  a 
few  davs  after  was  on  the  road  to  Lombardv. 
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But  you,  Catherine,  can  feel  no  interest  in  the 
recital  of  my  bitterness  of  soul,  and  my  suffer- 
ings of  mind  and  body,  during  the  six  succeed- 
ing years  which  you  passed  so  tranquilly  and 
happily.  I  ought  to  be  more  concise  upon 
what  regards  only  myself.  About  a  year  since, 
I  returned  to  Paris,  almost  decided  to  renounce 
the  world,  and  enter  into  some  convent ;  but 
on  visiting  my  Godfather,  the  Lord  High 
Constable  of  France,  he  quickly  changed  my 
intentions.  I  remained  in  his  service,  some- 
times inhabiting  Paris,  sometimes  the  castle  of 
Chantilly.  Here  I  was  almost  at  the  gate  of 
Senlis ;  my  poor  mother  urged  my  return  ;  she 
wished  before  she  died  to  see  me  a  citizen  and 
mayor,  as  my  father  had  been  before  me ;  but 
my  heart  was  yet  bleeding  from  the  wound 
which  it  had  received,  and  the  thought  of 
meeting  you  was  insupportable.  How  often, 
when  journeying  from  Paris  to  Chantilly,  have 
I  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  the  belfry  of  Notre 
Dame,  under  the  shadow  of  which  this  house  is 
situated. 

"  Sometimes  I  ventured   to   make  inquiries 
respecting  you  of  the  persons  whom  my  mother 
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sent  to  see  me ;  from  them  I  learnt  that  your 
father  was  dead,  and  that  Jehan  Cornoailles,  like 
a  jailor,  kept  you  a  prisoner  in  your  own  house, 
never  leaving  you,  except  to  come  to  Paris 
twice  during  the  year.  Yesterday  I  was  told 
that  he  had  arrived  at  Paris  on  horseback,  and 
that  he  lodged  opposite  to  me,  in  an  hotel 
called  the  Plat  d'Etain.  Impelled  by  curiosity 
to  see  the  man  whom  you  had  preferred  to  me, 
I  immediately  crossed  the  street  to  the  inn,  de- 
termined to  wait  until  he  should  leave  his  bed- 
room. He  did  not  sleep  there  last  night,  but 
this  morning  he  returned  to  his  hotel.  We  met 
face  to  face,  and  I  recognised  him  in  an  instant. 
I  saw  the  scar  on  the  temple ;  and  in  the  person 
of  Landri,  the  robber  and  the  assassin,  I  beheld 
the  husband  of  her  whom  I  have  so  devotedly 
loved ! 

"  Ah,  Catherine  !  what  a  moment  for  me  !  I 
found  myself  too  signally  revenged  for  your 
treacherous  conduct.  Now  do  you  understand 
and  believe  me,  Catherine  ?" 

She  passed  her  hand  over  her  burning  brow, 
as  if  to  collect  her  scattered  senses,  in  order  to 
reply  to  the  terrible  revelation  of  Claude  Stocq. 
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She  saw  plainly  that  she  could  not  deny  the  force 
of  his  evidence.  But,  quickly  taking  her  reso- 
lution, she  answered,  with  more  firmness  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  mildness  of 
her  disposition,  "  Claude  Stocq,  what  you  have 
just  related  is  no  secret  to  me ;  I  knew  it  already. 
How,  and  in  what  manner,  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. You  have  greatly  distressed  me  this 
evening  by  the  renewal  of  the  past ;  but  I  for- 
give you ;  you  have  done  it  with  a  good  intention, 
to  prove  the  friendship  and  esteem  which  you 
bear  towards  me.  The  moment  is  now  arrived 
when  you  can  prove  still  more  the  kindness  of 
your  feelings  for  me.  Claude  Stocq,  you  must 
swear,  by  all  that  is  sacred  in  this  world,  by  the 
Heaven  above  us,  and  by  the  God  who  now 
listens  to  us,  that  you  will  never  renew  the 
subject  of  this  evening's  conversation  to  any 
living  being." 

Claude  Stocq  rose  hastily  from  his  seat. 
"  Good  Heavens !  do  you,  then,  still  love  this 
man  ?"  cried  he,  clasping  his  hands. 

"  I  love  and  venerate  him  from  my  soul," 
answered  she,  with  energy ;  "  his  life  is  my  life, 
and  you  will  have  pity  on  me,  if  not  upon  him  !" 
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Saying  these  words,  she  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  at  his  feet,  repeating,  "  You  will  have  pity 
upon  me  and  my  poor  child.  Do  you  think 
that  I  could  support  existence  if  the  father  of 
Robert  were  declared  a  robber  and  a  murderer  ? 
Claude  Stocq,  the  honour  of  my  family  is  also 
dear  to  me ;  it  has  remained  spotless  from  the 
tenth  generation,  and  my  son  would  receive  an 
heritage  branded  with  ignominy.  And  is  it 
you,  Claude  Stocq,  who  will  accuse  his  father 
of  being  a  malefactor  ?  Oh  no !  no  !  swear  to 
me  that  this  secret  shall  remain  undivulged  !" 

He  raised  her,  ready  to  sink  with  the  excess 
of  her  emotion.  At  this  moment,  the  clock  of 
Notre  Dame  struck  midnight.  "  Swear,  then," 
she  repeated.  "  The  night  is  advanced ;  you  must 
quit  this  house  without  further  delay;  oh, 
swear,  then,  I  entreat  you,  that  all  this  shall  die 
between  us !" 

"  I  swear  it !"  said  Claude  Stocq,  reseating 
himself,  "and  you  know,  Catherine,  that  you 
may  trust  in  my  word.  But  why  think  for  a 
moment  that  I  would  dishonour  the  name  you 
bear  ? — it  was  far  from  my  intention  !" 

She  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 
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"  Landri,  the  barber,  is  dead,"  continued  he  ; 
"  he  is  dead  to  all,  except  to  you  and  me ;  you  are 
the  wife  of  Jehan  Cornoailles,  and  I  will  throw 
down  my  gauntlet  to  him  who  says  the  contrary. 
You  must  remain  spotless,  Catherine,  and  your 
honour  is  dear  to  me  as  my  own.  I  am  of 
good  family,  and  could  therefore  espouse  the 
widow  of  Jehan  Cornoailles,  though  I  could  not 
that  of  Landri  the  barber,  hung  in  the  Place  de 
Greve." 

"  The  widow !"  exclaimed  the  heart-stricken 
and  terrified  Catherine ;  "  the  widow !  then  you 
have  not  told  me  all?  My  husband!  he  is 
dead !" 

A  loud  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  the  an- 
swer of  Claude  Stocq. 

Veronique,  it  appeared,  was  waiting  anxiously 
there,  for  it  was  instantly  opened.  Catherine 
precipitated  herself  to  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
crying,  "  It  is  he !  it  is  Jehan  !  .  .  .  Ah !  blessed 
be  God !  .  .  ."  Claude  Stocq  threw  his  cloak 
over  his  shoulders,  picked  up  the  book  which 
Catherine  had  let  fall  when  he  arrived  at  her 
house,  and  hid  it  in  his  bosom ;  at  the  same 
time,  pointing  to   the    table,  murmured   with 
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a  low  voice  one  of  the  commandments  of  the  ca- 
tholic church :  "  Thou  shalt  eat  no  flesh  either 
on  Fridays  or  Saturdays."  He  rushed  past  Jehan 
Cornoailles  without  saying  a  word,  who,  enter- 
ing the  apartment,  found  his  wife  stretched 
senseless  upon  the  floor,  within  a  few  steps  of 
the  doorway. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


On  the  morrow,  at  an  early  hour,  Claude 
Stocq  pursued  his  way  towards  Chantilly.  At 
the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the  distance  which 
separated  this  village  from  the  small  town  of 
Senlis  was  almost  entirely  a  wood.  The  narrow 
road  was  full  of  bogs,  and  wound  capriciously 
among  the  trees,  sometimes  interrupted  by  a  run- 
ning stream,  or  lost  amidst  the  bushes  and  wild 
herbs  which  grew  in  profusion  on  all  sides. 
Claude  Stocq,  vexed  at  the  impediments  which 
were  continually  arresting  his  progress,  pressed 
forward,  thrusting  his  spurs  into  the  sides  of  his 
horse ;  for  since  break  of  day  he  had  wandered 
about,  endeavouring  to  gain  the  high  road.    The 
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sun,  already  high  above  the  horizon,  shewed 
him  that  the  hour  of  noon  was  near  at  hand ; 
and,  as  a  strict  Catholic,  he  feared  that  he  should 
not  arrive  in  time  to  join  in  the  celebration  of 
mass  on  this  solemn  day  of  thanksgiving.  But 
in  spite  of  his  religious  scruples,  another  idea 
predominated  in  his  mind ;  from  time  to  time 
he  pressed  the  book  hid  in  his  breast,  which 
he  had  brought  away  from  the  house  of  Jehan 
Cornoailles  on  the  preceding  evening,  and,  while 
his  brow  contracted,  he  murmured  between  his 
closed  teeth — "  Ah !  this  man  prays  in  French ; 
there  was  also  a  piece  of  venison  on  his  table 
on  the  evening  before  the  holy  day  of  Easter. 
This  is  trying  the  strength  of  the  cord  which  has 
once  broken;  and  this  time " 

He  was  interrupted  in  his  reflections  by  se- 
veral voices  bursting  out  into  a  chorus.  He  ap- 
proached, guided  by  the  sounds,  and  heard  a 
single  voice,  sonorous  and  clear,  which  was  re- 
turned by  the  echo  of  the  forest.  From  under 
the  shelter  of  the  wild  ash  tree,  and  the  ancient 
oak,  the  holy  name  resounded ! — the  name  of 
him,  victorious  over  hell  and  death  ! 

Claude  Stocq  leant  on  the  neck  of  his  horse ;  he 
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listened  a  moment,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe  ; 
and  then,  overcome  with  inexpressible  joy,  he 
threw  himself  from  his  steed  and  noiselessly 
drew  near.  A  spectacle  of  no  common  interest 
offered  itself  to  his  view.  In  a  circular  space, 
encompassed  by  tall  and  thickly-foliaged  trees, 
was  to  be  seen  a  vast  concourse  of  people 
kneeling  on  the  grass.  There  were  more  men 
than  women, — more  of  the  lower  than  of  the 
higher  class.  This  multitude  was  praying  with 
fervency  under  the  bright  rays  of  an  April  sun. 
There  was  neither  image  nor  ornament  of  any 
kind;  the  resplendent  heavens  formed  the  arched 
roof  of  this  new  temple  ;  the  branches  of  the 
lofty  trees,  thickly  interwoven,  the  immense 
interior;  and  the  soft  moss  carpeted  its  holy 
courts.  The  trunk  of  a  large  and  prostrate 
tree,  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  served  as  an 
altar,  upon  which  was  placed  the  bread  and 
wine,  already  consecrated,  in  preparation  for  the 
sacrament.  These  followers  of  the  reformed 
church  were  without  arms,  but,  by  an  instinc- 
tive feeling  of  defence,  they  had  placed  the 
women  and  aged  men  in  the  centre  of  the  com- 
munity.    The  younger  men  were  kneeling  on 
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the  outside  of  the  assembly,  with  their  staves  be- 
fore them.  Many,  without  doubt,  had  come 
from  far,  for  they  wore,  as  the  pilgrims  of  old, 
a  kind  of  scrip  girt  about  their  loins,  and  were 
shod  in  a  manner  to  defy  the  wear  of  a  long 
journey. 

It  was  Jehan  Cornoailles  who  discharged  the 
functions  of  pastor ;  and  before  him,  in  the  first 
row,  knelt  Catherine,  ready  to  receive  the  com- 
munion. Her  attitude,  the  expression  of  her  fea- 
tures, raised  to  her  husband's  face,  the  unutter- 
able look  of  love  and  respect,  shewed  in  a 
moment,  to  the  most  casual  observer,  a  devoted 
woman,  willingly  and  joyfully  submissive  to  the 
wishes  of  him  whom  she  adores. 

Jehan  Cornoailles  looked  down  upon  her 
with  tenderness  and  solicitude ;  but  a  religious 
feeling  was  more  powerful  in  his  heart  than  in 
that  of  his  wife's ;  resignation,  and  a  courage  proof 
against  all  attack,  were  strongly  portrayed  in 
his  serious  and  noble  countenance. 

Claude  Stocq  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes, 
and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  if  to  assure 
himself  that  it  was  not  a  vision,  and  then  trem- 
blingly regarded  the  multitude.  This  first  move- 
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ment  of  surprise  and  affright  was  not  of  long 
duration  ;  he  felt  that  vengeance  and  the  woman 
he  loved  were  in  his  hands. 

"  Oh  !"  murmured  he,  "  if  I  have  but  time ! 
May  all  the  saints  in  Paradise  assist  me,  for 
I  am  much  in  need  of  their  aid  at  this  mo- 
ment." 

He  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  gained, 
upon  his  hands  and  knees,  the  spot  where  he 
had  left  his  horse.  "  Away  !"  cried  he,  leap- 
ing into  his  saddle,  and  spurring  his  horse  into 
the  first  road  which  presented  itself;  by  a  fatal 
chance  it  was  the  right  one,  and  led  immediately 
to  Chantilly. 

That  castle  was  not  then  a  royal  residence,  as 
it  is  at  this  present  day ;  its  parks,  its  immense 
gardens,  its  cascades,  and  its  statues  of  marble, 
are  all  additions  made  long  since  the  time  of 
which  we  speak.  The  castle,  with  its  towers, 
surrounded  by  a  large  moat,  had  more  the  look  of 
a  prison.  This  ancient  habitation  of  the  Mont- 
morency family  was  surrounded  by  a  forest, 
which  threw  its  shadows  as  far  as  the  ramparts, 
and  the  ancient  oak  trees  topped  its  buttresses. 
Anne    de    Montmorency   was   particularly   at- 
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tached  to  this  residence :  his  power  was  there 
unlimited ;  his  authority  almost  as  great  as  that 
of  a  monarch.  He  had  his  pages,  his  guards, 
and  officers  attached  to  his  person,  with  their 
titles  of  chamberlain,  master  of  the  horse,  &c.  &c. 
It  was  the  court,  not  of  the  high  constable,  the 
marshal,  the  courtier  of  Diane  of  Poitiers,  and 
of  him  who  had  been  the  willing  slave  of  the 
political  Queen-Regent,  but  of  the  feudal  and 
powerful  baron. 

Often  when  harassed  and  perplexed  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  court,  Anne  de  Montmorency 
quitted  Paris  for  this  his  favourite  abode  at 
C handily,  and  there  remained,  tranquilly  en- 
joying his  power  and  freedom,  until  recalled  to 
court  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  when  she  was 
in  want  of  some  one  who  would  blindly  do  her 
pleasure.  He  was,  however,  arrived  at  an  age 
when  a  man  generally  becomes  wearied  of 
mounting  the  precipice  of  ambition,  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  petty  feelings  and  insincerity 
of  all  appertaining  to  a  court.  But  no  ex- 
perience had  carried  conviction  to  his  coarse 
and   ill-regulated   mind;    at  seventy   years   of 
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age  he  possessed  all  the  susceptible  vanity 
of  a  young  man,  with  the  blind  fanaticism 
of  a  Roman  catholic  and  the  brutal  valour  of 
a  borderer.  Fierce,  ignorant,  and  cruel,  he  felt, 
as  if  by  instinct,  that  he  could  be  no  favourite 
at  the  gallant  and  refined  court  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis;  but  he  endeavoured  by  his  de- 
votion to  her  interest  to  compensate  for  his 
want  of  knowledge  and  courtesy.  Claude 
Stocq  held  the  office  of  private  secretary  to  his 
person.  It  was  he  who  opened  the  dispatches, 
who  read  them,  and  who  was  charged  with  the 
office  of  answering  them.  This  employment, 
of  such  high  importance,  brought  together  very 
frequently  Claude  and  the  Lord  High  Con- 
stable, whose  correspondence  was  very  con- 
siderable, although  he  neither  knew  how  to 
read  nor  write,  but  contented  himself  with 
putting  his  seal  only  to  the  letters,  as  did  the 
greater  part  of  the  nobles  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  le  Sage.  In  his  difficult  and  intimate 
relations  with  him,  Claude  Stocq  was  forced  to 
bend  his  proud  spirit  to  the  rough  manners  of 
his  lord.     He  most  cordially  detested  him,  but 
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he  obeyed  him  servilely,  and  exercised  no  small 
power  over  him,  by  exciting  his  implacable 
passions. 

About  noon,  on  Easter  day,  the  High  Con- 
stable was  walking  in  the  spacious  domains  of 
his  castle.  His  attendants  remained  respect- 
fully at  a  distance,  while  the  haughty  old  man 
continued  to  pace  an  avenue,  lost  in  reflection. 
Dark  thoughts  seemed  to  absorb  the  faculties  of 
his  soul ;  at  times  he  stopped  suddenly,  passed 
his  hand  through  his  long  grey  beard,  dropped 
his  head  on  his  breast,  and  muttered  words  to 
himself.  No  one  would  have  dared  to  interrupt 
him  at  that  moment;  they  would  have  as  soon 
thought  of  doing  so  while  he  was  reciting  his 
pater  nosters,  which  were  so  often  mixed  up 
with  oaths  and  inexorable  orders. 

A  few  minutes  past  twelve,  Claude  Stocq 
galloped  furiously  into  the  court-yard  of  the 
castle,  leaped  from  his  horse,  and,  throwing  the 
reins  into  the  hands  of  a  groom,  rushed  into  the 
presence  of  the  High  Constable,  who  was  petri- 
fied by  his  impetuosity,  and  the  want  of  respect 
in  his  bearing. 

i  2 
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"  What  is  your  will  ?"  cried  Anne  de  Mont- 
morency, stepping  back  with  astonishment. 
"  What  means  this  unwonted  disrespect  to  my 
person,  varlet?  Holy  Virgin!  you  deserve  to 
be  chastised  for  your  insolence  !" 

"  My  Lord,"  replied  Claude,  no  means  moved 
by  the  wrath  of  his  patron,  "to-morrow  you 
may  kill  me,  if  such  be  your  good  pleasure  ; 
but  at  this  moment  something  of  more  im- 
portance must  occupy  your  time.  About  two 
leagues  from  hence  there  is  a  convocation  in 
the  forest,  where  they  preach  and  administer  the 
Sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Genevan 
Church.  They  are  more  than  three  hundred ; 
I  myself  have  seen  them." 

Anne  de  Montmorency  drew  himself  up  to 
his  greatest  height,  his  grey  eyes  emitting  fire, 
and  his  scarred  face  illuminated  by  a  smile. 

"  Ah !"  said  he,  "  this  is  very  apropos ;  I  had 
prayed  God  .  .  .  but  tell  me  what  you  have 
seen." 

Claude  Stocq  in  a  few  words  related  the 
scene  of  the  forest,  the  High  Constable  listen- 
ing to  the  recital  making  signs  of  the  cross,  and 
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using  many  exclamations  in  which  the  name 
of  the  Devil  was  often  mingled  with  the  holy 
one  of  the  Deity. 

"  Hasten !"  said  he ;  "  order  the  horses,  and 
direct  my  attendants  to  carry  their  arms  with 
them.  We  will  have  a  shot  at  these  miscreants. 
A  fine  harvest  for  the  Devil !" 

An  hour  after,  every  avenue  of  the  forest  was 
guarded ;  the  High  Constable,  armed  as  if  for  a 
battle,  commanded  the  expedition  in  person. 
On  arriving  at  the  spot  where  the  road  was  lost 
amid  the  entangled  wood  he  said  to  Claude 
Stocq,  "  Do  you  know  which  path  to  take  ?" 

"  Look,  my  Lord,"  replied  he,  pointing  to  the 
marks  of  his  horses'  feet  upon  the  mossy  ground. 

"  It  is  almost  a  miracle  !"  said  the  High  Con- 
stable.    "  Forward,  and  no  noise." 

The  horsemen  penetrated  into  the  thickest 
part  of  the  wood. 

"  It  was  here,"  murmured  Claude  Stocq. 

All  was  perfectly  quiet  The  guards  pressed 
around  him,  motionless  as  statues.  In  a  few 
moments,  a  chorus  of  voices  broke  forth:  the 
words  were  distinctly  to  be  heard : — 

"  Arise,  O  Lord,  and  defend  our  cause !    Oh ! 
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deliver  us  from  the  hand  of  the  wicked  and 
cruel  man !" 

"  There  they  are !"  cried  Claude  Stocq,  with 
an  indefinable  accent  of  voice.  "  There  they 
are !    The  Protestants  are  in  our  power !" 
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CHAPTER  III. 


On  the  evening  of  that  same  day,  Anne  de 
Montmorency  had  retired  to  his  library,  after 
supper,  accompanied  by  Claude  Stocq.  The 
Secretary  was  seated  before  a  table,  prepared  to 
write.  His  master  was  standing  near  him, 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  several  books  which 
lay  in  a  pile  before  him. 

"  All  this  rubbish,  then,  is  in  French  verse  ?" 
said  he,  with  contempt. 

"  Yes,  my  Lord,  what  they  call  psalms ; 
they  have  been  translated  into  French  by  the 
poet,  Clement  Marot.  The  Queen  of  Navarre 
was  not  ashamed  to  add  her  voice  in  the  general 
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meetings  of  these  Protestants,  who  worship  God 
in  this  manner." 

"It  is  an  heretical  and  damnable  custom. 
Send  their  library  to  the  Devil !"  cried  the  High 
Constable.  "  Burn  them !  burn  them  !  or  the 
Latin  offices  will  finish  by  being  forgotten, — 
there  are  so  many  fools  and  asses  in  the  world, 
who  think  it  necessary  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  their  prayers !" 

Saying  these  words,  he  assisted  in  throwing 
the  books  into  the  fire,  kicking  the  already 
lacerated  volumes  with  his  foot. 

"  Now,"  continued  he,  "  you  must  write  to 
court  concerning  this  affair,  and  take  care  how 
you  word  the  dispatch.  The  Queen  Mother  is 
very  jealous  of  her  prerogatives.  I  am  always 
afraid  of  doing  too  much  or  too  little ;  she  will, 
perhaps,  accuse  me  of  having  acted  too  pre- 
cipitately. Tell  her  that  the  edict  of  January 
has  tied  my  hands,  that  these  miscreants  have 
received  no  injury,  and  that  we  have  taken 
their  leaders  into  custody.  We  will  deliver 
them  up  to  the  Parliament,  that  they  may 
promptly  condemn  them  to  their  just  sentence. 
When  you  have  explained  all  these  things,  pre- 
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sent  my  most  respectful  homage  to  her  Majesty. 
Tell  her  that  in  this  world  and  in  the  next  I 
shall  always  be  obedient  to  her  will — her  faithful 
subject  in  life  and  death.  Now,  let  me  hear 
about  the  prisoners.     How  many  are  there  ?" 

"There  are  three,  my  Lord, — the  preacher, 
and  two  others  who  attempted  their  defence; 
the  rest  fled  before  our  pikes.  We  did  not 
pursue,  according  to  your  order." 

"The  priest  and  his  acolytes  shall  pay  for 
all.     Who  is  this  man  ?" 

"  A  citizen  of  Senlis,  named  Jehan  Corno- 
ailles.  He  is  an  imp  of  heresy,  and  a  most 
zealous  apostle  of  the  church  of  Geneva.  I 
have  the  proof  here." 

Saying  these  words,  Claude  Stocq  drew  from 
his  bosom  the  volume  which  he  had  purloined 
the  evening  before  Easter  Day  from  the  house 
of  Jehan  Cornoailles,  and  presented  it  to  his 
patron. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?"  demanded  he, 
pointing  to  a  few  words  written  on  the  first 
page. 

"Calvin    to   his  friend   and   brother  in  the 
Lord,  Jehan  Cornoailles,"  read  Claude  Stocq. 
i  3 
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«  The  book  is  entitled   The  Christian  Insti- 
tute," continued  he. 

u  Oh !  the  abominable  and  detestable  em- 
poisoner  of  souls!"  cried  Anne  de  Montmo- 
rency ;  "  he  shall  be  burnt !" 

"And  then  hung!"  said  Claude  Stocq,  re- 
suming his  pen. 

A  few  moments  after,  the  step  and  suppli- 
cating voice  of  a  female  were  heard  near  the 
door.  The  pen  dropped  from  the  hand  of  the 
Secretary,  who  turned  pale,  as  the  High  Con- 
stable said,  angrily — 

"  What  is  all  that  noise  about  ?  where  are  my 
knaves  ?" 

The  door  was  thrown  rudely  open  ;  two 
trembling  domestics  were  seen  in  the  back- 
ground, and  Catherine  advanced,  and  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  Anne  de  Montmorency. 

"  My  Lord,"  said  she,  with  a  voice  stifled  with 
anguish,  "  my  husband,  Jehan  Cornoailles,  is 
prisoner  here,  I  come  to  supplicate  your " 

Sobs  choked  her  voice,  the  High  Constable 
regarded  her  with  an  unfeeling  and  surprised 
look. 

"  You  are  very  bold,  young  woman,"  said  he, 
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"  to  have  penetrated  into  my  privacy,  without 
being  ordered  to  do  us " 

"Pardon,  oh!  pardon,  my  Lord,"  said  she. 
"  I  am  an  unhappy  woman  reduced  to  despair. 
Have  pity  upon  me,  I  implore  you.  My  hus- 
band has  been  brought  hither  as  a  malefactor. 
What  crime  has  he  committed,  or  the  unfor- 
tunate creatures  who  share  his  fate  ?  We  were 
only  celebrating  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
rites  of  our  religion,  without  scandal  to  the 
Catholics,  since  we  were  retired  into  the  forest. 
The  edict  of  January  has  given  us  the  freedom 
and  consolation  of  praying  together.  Your 
guards  threw  themselves  amongst  us,  scattered 
the  flock,  and  seized  the  shepherd.  They  say, 
my  Lord,  that  you  are  going  to  send  him  to  the 
Parliament,  but  it  is  not  so — no,  no !  they  are  de- 
ceived, you  will  be  merciful,  noble  lord  ! — you 
will  give  me  back  my  beloved  husband !  Speak, 
oh !  speak,  gracious  prince  !" 

The  haughty  noble  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
The  powerful  ascendancy  of  a  young  and  beauti- 
ful woman  kneeling  beseechingly  at  his  feet  pre- 
vented him  from  rudely  thrusting  her  from  the 
apartment;    he  answered  therefore  with  some 
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mildness,  "  I  cannot  grant  your  request ;  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  put  myself  into  the  power 
of  M.  de  Conde,  my  most  inveterate  foe.  Leave 
the  room,  my  good  woman !" 

"  Oh,  my  Lord  !"  cried  she,  endeavouring  to 
embrace  his  knees,  "  it  is  justice  which  I  re- 
quire of  you ;  do  not  drive  me  from  your  pre- 
sence. Listen  to  me  now,  or  perhaps  at  your  last 
hour  remorse  will  sting  your  soul.  My  husband 
is  a  poor  man ;  his  life  or  his  death  can  be  of  no 
importance  to  the  state.  Let  him  return,  then,  to 
his  wife  and  child.  We  will  leave  this  part  of 
the  world, — we  will  quit  our  native  country, — 
we  will  hide  ourselves  in  some  foreign  clime. 
Ah,  then,  have  compassion  upon  us,  my  Lord  ?" 

"  Leave  the  room  !"  repeated  Anne  de  Mont- 
morency, harshly ;  "  leave  the  room,  or  I  will 
command  my  attendants  to  thrust  you  out." 

She  rose  from  her  knees,  her  eyes  flashing 
with  indignation.  "  I  am  a  Calvinist,"  said  she ; 
"  I  abhor  your  mummeries,  and  I  trample  un- 
der foot  the  idols  and  images  which  you  wor- 
ship. I  ought  to  share  my  husband's  prison,  for 
we  have  but  one  belief,  and  one  soul." 

"  Silence,  silence !"  said   Claude  Stocq,  who 
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until  this  moment  had  remained  a  silent  specta- 
tor of  the  scene. 

Catherine  uttered  a  cry  of  astonishment  and 
horror :  in  her  agitation  she  had  not  perceived 
the  Secretary  seated  behind  his  lord. 

"  We  are  lost !"  said  she,  wildly.  "  Great 
God  !  deliver  us  from  the  wicked  !  come  to  our 
aid  !  for  our  only  hope  is  in  thee  !" 

The  High  Constable  took  her  by  the  arm,  and 
pushed  her  towards  the  door,  saying,  "  Let  this 
woman  be  put  into  a  dungeon ;  she  shall  go  to 
Paris  with  the  other  prisoners." 

"  My  Lord,  she  is  mad !"  cried  the  affrighted 
Claude  Stocq.  "  She  is  raving  mad  !  I  knew 
her  father ;  he  was  a  good  Catholic.  His 
daughter  has  been  seduced  into  heresy,  but  she- 
may  be  converted." 

"  No,  no,  Claude  Stocq !"  cried  Catherine, 
whom  the  servants  were  dragging  from  the 
apartment,  "  my  father  was  no  Catholic,  neither 
am  I  mad ;  and  I  repeat  that  I  am  a  Protes- 
tant." 

Claude  Stocq  was  leaving  the  room  to  follow 
her. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  varlet  ?"  said  Anne 
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de  Montmorency,  seating  himself,  yet  irritated 
with  the  scene.  "Come,  finish  the  dispatch. 
That  silly  woman  has  confounded  my  ideas  with 
her  cries.     I  do  not  know  what  I  was  saying." 

"  There  only  remained  your  signature  to  add, 
my  Lord." 

The  High  Constable  regarded  attentively,  for 
the  space  of  several  minutes,  the  parchment 
which  Claude  Stocq  presented  to  him,  although 
the  characters  were  perfectly  unintelligible  to 
him. 

"  Add,"  said  he,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  a 
blank  space ;  "  that  I  have  also  imprisoned  a 
woman,  a  bigoted  Calvinist,  a  bitter  enemy  to 
the  church  of  Rome.  If  the  Parliament  act 
justly,  they  will  order  her  to  be  publicly 
whipped." 

"  My  Lord,"  replied  the  Secretary,  in  a  tone 
of  entreaty,   "  the  woman  is  mad." 

"  Write  what  I  say,  and  be  silent !"  inter- 
rupted the  High  Constable,  fiercely.  "  You  will 
one  day  pay  dearly  for  the  liberties  which  you 
presume  to  take  with  me." 

Claude  finished  the  dispatch  in  silence,  and 
then  read  it  aloud. 
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"  It  is  well,"  replied  Anne  de  Montmorency, 
with  a  suspicious  look;  "but  I  have  a  good 
memory,  Claude,  my  god-son ;  and  if  I  should 
some  day  discover  that  what  you  have  read  to 
me  is  not  written  on  that  vellum,  beware ;  for 
as  sure  as  my  name  is  Anne  de  Montmorency 
you  shall  hang  for  it." 

An  imperceptible  smile  of  anger  and  disdain 
passed  over  the  mouth  of  the  Secretary;  he 
bowed  sarcastically,  as  if  in  gratitude  for  the 
honour  he  promised  him.  Happily  for  him, 
the  High  Constable  was  occupied  in  putting  his 
seal  to  the  dispatch,  and  did  not  perceive  the 
movement. 

At  midnight  the  Secretary  quitted  the  High 
Constable,  his  brain  on  fire,  his  soul  tortured  by 
unbridled  jealousy,  and  by  the  dangerous  posi- 
tion of  the  woman  whom  he  loved.  He  had  at 
least  one  consolation — Catherine  was  not  in  the 
same  dungeon  with  Jehan  Cornoailles. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


The  clock  struck  the  fourth  hour  after  mid- 
night as  Claude  Stocq,  with  a  torch  in  one 
hand  and  a  key  in  the  other,  descended  the 
rude  staircase  which  led  to  the  prison  where 
they  had  confined  Catherine.  Arrived  at  the 
door,  he  hesitated ;  his  heart  beat  violently ; 
he  felt  a  sort  of  terror  at  appearing  before  her 
the  chain  of  whose  existence  he  had  broken. 
Catherine  —  his  adored  Catherine  —  the  only 
being  in  the  world  whom  he  had  ever  loved, 
was*  there  in  a  damp  dungeon,  by  his  means  de- 
livered over  to  inexorable  judges,  perhaps  to  the 
hand  of  the  common  executioner !  At  that  mo- 
ment he  would  have  given  all  he  possessed,  he 
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would  have  sacrificed  his  own  hopes  of  happi- 
ness, to  have  led  her  to  her  own  home,  to  have 
placed  her  in  the  hands  of  her  faithful  servant, 
and  restored  her  to  the  caresses  of  her  infant 
son.  But  his  feelings  of  tenderness  and  pity 
changed  into  hatred  and  an  implacable  desire 
of  vengeance  when  he  thought  of  her  husband. 
He  remained  several  moments  at  the  door,  a 
prey  to  revenge  and  love,  and  then  opened  it 
with  a  trembling  hand.  The  dungeon  was 
completely  dark.  Claude  Stocq  raised  his 
torch,  and  sought  the  captive  in  that  vast  and 
dismal  cavern.  A  terrified  scream  escaped  from 
the  lips  of  Catherine.  She  was  seated  upon 
the  ground,  leaning  against  the  damp  wall  of 
her  prison.  She  sprung  from  her  posture  and 
fled  towards  the  window,  her  feeble  hands  vainly 
endeavouring  to  break  its  iron  bars. 

"  Catherine,"  said  Claude  Stocq,  supplica- 
tingly,  "  do  not  look  upon  me  with  horror ;" 
but  seeing  that  she  trembled  violently,  he  con- 
tinued, "  do  not  be  alarmed ;  I  am  not  come 
hither  with  any  evil  intention.  Will  you  listen 
to  me  ?" 

She  leant  against  the  window,  and  turned 
away  her  head. 
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"  Catherine,  I  would  willingly  have  spared 
you  the  horror  of  this  night  at  the  price  of  ray 
blood.  My  heart  is  torn  with  anguish  at  the 
thought  of  your  being  in  this  place.  But  you 
have  acted  most  madly.  This  man  is  advancing 
towards  his  final  ruin,  and  you  are  following 
him.  Fortunately,  you  have  yet  time  to  sepa- 
rate yourself  from  him." 

"  His  fate  shall  be  my  fate ;  his  death  my 
death!"  interrupted  Catherine,  with  a  sharp 
and  hollow  voice. 

"  Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  our  conversa- 
tion on  the  evening  preceding  Easter-day?" 
demanded  Claude  Stocq,  coldly.  "  Have  you 
forgotten  who  this  man  is  ?  It  is  the  hand  of 
God  which  has  brought  all  this  to  pass.  The 
Calvinist  will  suffer  on  the  same  gallows  which 
saved  the  murderer.  There  is  no  dishonour  in 
such  a  death ;  it  was  that  of  Anne  Dubourg, 
and  of  many  others,  who,  though  bad  Catholics, 
were  honourable  men.  Your  son's  name  will 
remain  undefiled.  Do  you  understand  me, 
Catherine  ?" 

"  I  understand,"  said  she,  "  that  the  moment 
you  entered  my  house,  misfortune  came  upon 
me.     A  few  days  ago  I  was  happy  and  tran- 
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quil;  the  days  glided  past  imperceptibly  and 
peacefully ;  and  now  I  am  in  a  dungeon,  with 
death  before  me.  Of  what  moment  to  me  is  the 
tale  which  you  have  related  ?  It  is  as  a  sound 
which  attracts  the  attention,  but  which  is  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  it  has  ceased.  What  Jehan 
Cornoailles  was,  I  do  not  wish  to  know.  I  only 
bear  in  mind  one  thing — it  is  this :  that  he  is 
my  husband,  and  that  in  death  as  well  as  life 
his  fate  shall  be  mine." 

Claude  Stocq  turned  pale  with  rage  and 
jealousy. 

"  I  will  save  you  in  spite  of  yourself,"  said 
he  ;  "  but  this  man  shall  die." 

"  Oh !  no,  no  !"  cried  she,  with  enthusiasm ; 
"  Heaven  will  have  pity  upon  me  and  my  poor 
child !"  At  the  recollection  of  her  infant  son, 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  wept 
bitterly. 

"But  what  have  I  done?"  continued  she, 
after  a  pause,  "  that  you  come  thus  to  thrust  a 
dagger  into  my  lacerated  breast  by  these  words 
of  friendship,  which  are  more  poignant  than 
those  of  hatred?  Why  persecute  those  who 
have  never  injured  you  ?  for  I  see  it  is  you  who 
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have  delivered  us  into  the  hands  of  the  High 
Constable." 

The  noise  of  a  drum  in  the  grand  court 
arrested  her  words.  It  was  the  signal  of  the 
break  of  day. 

"Listen!"  said  Claude  Stocq.  "I  must  be 
gone  !  Oh,  take  pity  upon  yourself,  Catherine, 
— retract  your  words  of  yesterday  evening ;  or 
you  will  suffer  the  most  degrading  of  punish- 
ments !" 

"  Leave  me  to  my  solitude,  Claude  Stocq !" 
interrupted  Catherine.  "  Leave  me,  and  may 
Heaven  pardon  you  for  the  evil  you  have  done 
to  us." 

"  But  you  cannot  understand  me,"  said  he, 
with  despair.  "  Your  jailors  will  soon  be  here  ; 
and  if  you  persist  in  your  resolution,  you  are 
lost!" 

She  answered  not ;  but  seated  herself  on  the 
straw,  and  crossed  her  arms  on  her  breast,  as  if 
to  await  tranquilly  those  who  were  coming  to 
fetch  her. 

Claude  Stocq  knelt  down  before  her — "  For 
the  sake  of  your  son,"  said  he,  "  let  me  save  you. 
I  shall  not  have  the  power,  if  once  you  leave 
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this  castle.  Say  only,  before  the  people  who 
are  coming  to  seek  you,  that  you  retract  your 
words." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence ;  Claude 
Stocq,  with  clasped  hands,  awaited  the  sen- 
tence which  she  had  to  pronounce  upon  her- 
self. 

At  this  moment  a  noise  was  heard,  and  a 
voice  cried — "  Bring  up  Jehan  Comoailles,  and 
let  his  hands  be  tied  behind  his  back." 

A  minute  after  steps  were  heard  on  the  stair- 
case. 

"  There  they  are  !"  said  Claude  Stocq,  rising. 
"  Catherine,  affirm  that  you  are  a  good  Catholic ; 
or,  at  least,  do  not  contradict  what  I  say." 

She  moved  past  him,  without  answering,  and 
cried,  as  the  door  opened — "  Here  I  am — I  am 
ready !"  She  was  led  from  the  dungeon  ;  Claude 
Stocq  followed  her,  and  saw  her  kneel  down  to 
kiss  her  husband's  hands. 

"  My  Catherine,  my  beloved  wife  !"  cried 
Jehan  Comoailles,  bending  over  her  with  a  calm, 
yet  profound  look  of  sadness — "be  of  good 
courage ;  put  your  trust   in   the   all   powerful 
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Ruler  of  the  universe.  He  will  stretch  out  his 
arm  to  support  you.  He  will  give  us  a  crown 
of  glory  as  a  recompence  for  our  tribulations 
here  below.  Let  what  will  happen,  his  holy 
name  be  praised !" 

She  arose,  and  leant  her  head  for  a  moment 
upon  her  husband's  breast,  as  if  to  hear  his 
words  more  distinctly,  and  to  distinguish  more 
clearly  the  expression  of  love  and  solicitude  which 
beamed  from  his  eyes.  There  was  a  ray  of  con- 
solation for  her  in  the  midst  of  this  overwhelming 
sorrow,  and  she  murmured  softly — "  My  courage 
will  not  fail  me  as  long  as  we  are  together,  and 
I  shall  bless  the  will  of  Heaven ;  but  if  they  se- 
parate us,  Jehan  ! " 

"  Your  son  will  remain  to  you,"  replied  he, 
with  an  accent  of  indescribable  tenderness  and 
resignation ;  "  you  will  live  for  his  sake,  my 
beloved  Catherine." 

"  To  horse !  to  horse !"  cried  the  captain 
of  the  guards ;  "  the  preacher  will  mount  in 
croup  with  Renaud  le  Balafre,  and  his  wife  with 
Bu  l'Amoureux !" 

As  Jehan  Cornoailles  passed  before  Claude 
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Stocq,  he  murmured  loud  enough  to  meet  his 
ear,  "  The  barber  Landri  and  the  pastor  Jehan 
Cornoailles  shall  be  hung  at  the  same  gibbet !" 

The  prisoners  were  conducted  into  the  court 
where  their  guard  was  waiting.  The  High 
Constable  stood  at  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps 
leading  into  the  court.  His  fierce  eye  was  bent 
upon  the  unfortunate  creatures  before  him. 
"  Which  is  the  preacher  ?"  said  he,  to  Claude 
Stocq,  who  was  already  standing  by  his  side. 

"  It  is  he,  my  Lord,  with  the  black  hair,  and 
the  grave  countenance." 

"  Strange  !  he  has  the  look  of  a  warrior ;  the 
accursed  Calvinist !  the  hypocritical  composer  of 
sermons  !  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  preach  in 
the  Place  de  Greve  !" 

Catherine,  who  was  near  enough  to  the  High 
Constable  to  hear  his  words,  ran  to  him,  and 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  crying — 

"  Oh,  my  Lord,  whaf  have  you  said ! — Jehan 
Cornoailles  in  the  Place  de  Greve  !  His  death 
is  already  decided !     We  are  then  condemned !" 

"  The  foul  fiend  take  the  woman !"  said  the  High 
Constable,  stepping  back.  "  If  it  were  a  soldier, 
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I  could  get  rid  of  his  importunities  in  a  moment, 
by  a  well  directed  shot.  Ho,  there  !  place  this 
woman  on  horseback  !" 

She  struggled  in  the  arms  of  the  soldiers  who 
were  endeavouring  to  tear  her  away,  crying — 
"  May  the  blood  of  the  innocent  fall  upon  thy 
head,  Anne  de  Montmorency !  God  hath  made 
thee  powerful  in  this  world  that  thou  mightest 
represent  his  justice ;  he  has  commanded  thee 
to  be  merciful,  because  thou  art  great ;  and  thou 
makest  use  of  thy  power  to  oppress  the  unfor- 
tunate! This  iniquity  crowns  the  other  crimes 
of  thy  life, — traitor  to  thy  country  and  king — 
persecutor  of  God's  children — thou  shalt  soon 
perish  ignominiously  by  the  sword !" 

All  who  heard  these  words  shuddered,  and 
every  one  trembled  at  the  expected  wrath  of 
Anne  de  Montmorency.  The  soldiers  let  go 
their  hold  of  Catherine,  waiting  the  sentence 
which  they  felt  assured  he  would  pronounce. 

But  it  was  not  anger  which  made  the  lips  of 
the  High  Constable  tremble  and  turn  to  an  ashy 
hue ;  it  was  fear — a  sort  of  presentiment  that  the 
awful  words  of  his  prisoner  would  be  fulfilled — 
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and  this  man,  who  had  so  often  braved  death 
without  shrinking,  trembled  at  the  menace  of  a 
woman. 

"  Take  her  away  !"  said  he,  after  a  moment's 
silence ;  "  the  Parliament  will  judge  her.  If 
there  be  any  magic  or  sorcery  in  her,  they  will 
deliver  her  over  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal." 

"  She  is  mad,  my  Lord ! — she  knows  not  what 
she  says,"  whispered  Claude  Stocq  in  the  ear  of 
the  High  Constable.  "  It  is  to  an  hospital,  and 
not  to  a  prison,  that  they  ought  to  take  her.  It 
would  be  a  pity  to  send  her  to  the  Parliament ; 
she  would  repeat  before  them  the  insolent  folly 
which  you  have  just  heard." 

"  Yes,  she  must  be  mad :  she  must  be  sent  to 
an  hospital,"  interrupted  the  High  Constable, 
hastily.  "  She  would,  perhaps,  say  before  the 
Parliament  that  I  am  a  traitor  to  mv  king  and 
country.  I  have  enemies  enough  there  would 
believe  her." 

Saying  these  words,  he  entered  the  castle, 
while  Claude  Stocq  descended  into  the  grand 
court  to  give  the  latest  order  of  the  High  Con- 
stable.    He  hesitated  a  moment  as  to  where  he 

vol.  m.  K 
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should  send    Catherine,  and  waited  until  the 
whole  cavalcade  were  on  horseback. 

"  Well,    Master   Stocq,"   said   the    Captain, 
"  what  are  the  last  orders  of  my  Lord  ?" 

"  The  preacher  and  the  two  others  to  the 
Castle  of  Chatelet,"  replied  the  Secretary  ;  "  and 
the  female  to  the  Hospital  of  les  Petites  Maisons." 
Jehan  Cornoailles  had  remained  silent  during 
the  scene  which  we  have  just  described,  but 
when  the  cavalcade  commenced  their  march,  he 
said  sadly  to  his  wife  as  he  passed  her — 

"  My  poor  Catherine,  there  was  matter  of 
life  and  death  in  the  words  which  you  had  the 
boldness  to  utter.  May  Heaven  put  compassion 
and  mercy  into  the  heart  of  our  enemy !  Oh, 
how  I  suffer  to  see  you  treated  thus !" 

Catherine,  en  croupe  behind  a  soldier,  her 
long  hair,  escaped  from  her  head-gear,  fell  in 
disorder  over  her  shoulders,  her  face  of  a  deadly 
paleness,  and  her  features  contracted,  raised  her 
fine  dark  eyes  to  heaven,  answering,  "  Jehan, 
the  will  of  God  be  done !" 

The  troops  defiled  over  the  drawbridge.  In 
passing  Claude  Stocq,  who  was  standing  on  the 
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steps  of  the  guard-house,  the  Captain  saluted  in 
all  due  form.  Catherine  turned  away  her  head 
that  she  might  not  see  him  ;  but  he,  regarding 
her  fixedly,  said — "  We  shall  soon  meet  again 
at  Paris. — A  pleasant  journey,  Captain  !" 


k  2 
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CHAPTER    V 


Two  months  after,  the  fete  of  Pentecost  was 
celebrating  at  Senlis,  with  more  than  the  usual 
catholic  pomp ;  the  procession  of  images,  ban- 
ners, tapers,  and  relics,  excited  the  enthusiasm 
and  devotion  of  the  multitude.  One  might 
almost  have  imagined  that  these  honest  citizens, 
these  priests,  these  novices,  and  these  bigoted 
females,  were  desirous  of  avenging  the  injury 
and  contempt  which  their  religion  had  suffered 
from  the  Protestants.  Those  things  which  were 
reproved  by  the  new  faith  of  the  proselytes 
were  there  publicly  exposed  to  the  veneration 
of  the  Catholics.  In  the  market-place,  at  every 
cross-road,   altars   were  built ;    and  images   of 
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saints,  and  relics  of  martyrs,  reposed  in  the 
midst  of  lighted  tapers  and  flowers.  In  the  even- 
ing, a  bonfire  was  lighted  in  the  square  where 
the  dwelling  of  Jehan  Cornoailles  stood,  and  the 
people  danced  gaily  around  it,  while  the  bells  of 
Notre  Dame  rung  a  merry  peal.  In  the  midst 
of  this  general  joy,  the  house  of  Jehan  Cornoailles 
remained  closed,  as  if  uninhabited. 

In  the  same  apartment  in  which  Claude 
Stocq  had  found  Catherine  on  the  evening  be- 
fore Easter-day,  the  old  servant  was  seated  with 
the  child  near  the  almost  extinguished  fire. 

Veronique  sat,  her  hands  clasped,  and  her 
head  reposing  on  her  bosom  as  if  in  prayer. 
The  child  listened  impatiently  to  the  noise 
without. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  what  they  are  doing 
there,"  said  he  ;  "  why  are  we  thus  enclosed  ?" 

"  Because  your  father  and  mother  are  not 
here,"  replied  Veronique.  "  Poor  child !"  added 
she,  raising  her  eyes,  red  with  weeping  and 
want  of  rest,  to  heaven ;  "  poor  child  !  may  the 
Almighty  support  us  in  these  tribulations !" 

At  these  words,  the  child,  who  had  approached 
the  window,  to  endeavour  to  see  through  the 
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crevices  of  the  closed  window-shutters  what  was 
passing  without,  came  and  sat  down  at  the  feet 
of  the  old  servant. 

"  Why  are  we  alone  ?"  said  he  ;  "  and  my 
mother  and  my  father,  where  are  they  gone  ? 
They  said  that  they  would  soon  come  home, 
but  it  is  a  long,  long  while  ago  ?  Where  are 
they  ?  tell  me,  Veronique." 

The  old  servant  took  the  child  upon  her 
knee. 

"  Robert,"  said  she,  "  listen  to  me :  to-mor- 
row we  shall  go  to  Paris." 

"  To  see  my  mother  ?" 

"Alas!  no,  my  poor  child!  Heaven  only 
knows  where  she  is!  but  we  shall  go  to  see 
your  father." 

"  Ah !  how  pleased  I  am  !  He  will  take  me 
for  long  walks,  and  we  will  seek  my  mother. 
He  promised  to  take  me  to  Paris  when  I  should 
be  five  years  old ;  and  I  am  five  years  old  now, 
am  I  not,  Veronique  ?" 

"  Not  quite,  but  you  soon  will  be.  You  are 
already  a  little  man,  Robert ;  you  must  learn  to 
write,  and  to  pray  to  God." 

"  My  mother   will   teach  me.     Oh !  how  I 
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should  like  to  see  my  mother !  I  weep  every 
evening  because  she  is  not  here ;  but  we  will 
go  and  seek  her.  My  father  will  cany  me 
in  his  arms  when  I  am  tired;  we  will  seek 
her,  even  if  she  should  be  as  far  away  as 
Paris." 

At  this  moment  cries  and  huzzas  resounded 
in  the  street  At  first  there  was  nothing  alarm- 
ing in  these  demonstrations  of  the  general  jubi- 
lee, and  bursts  of  laughter  only  were  heard, 
in  which  was  mingled  a  licence  of  speech 
comporting  little  with  the  solemnity  of  the  day. 
As  soon  as  the  mirth  had  somewhat  subsided, 
Veronique  distinguished  these  words  :  "  Down 
on  your  knees  before  the  cross !  on  your  knees, 
Perine  la  Barbue  !  An  act  of  faith  also  before 
Saint  Rieul !  Stop  there !  don't  pull  her  so  ! 
you  will  tear  the  rags  from  her  body ! 

Fresh  bursts  of  laughter  were  heard,  and  a 
plaintive  voice,  saying,  "  Let  me  go,  I  entreat, 
good  Sirs.  I  am  an  honest  woman  ;  I  gain  my 
livelihood  without  harm  to  any  one." 

She  who  was  the  object  of  their  ill-timed  mirth 
was  a  poor,  ragged  creature,  horribly  deformed, 
and  of  remarkably  plain   features ;  her  body, 
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little  more  than  three  feet  high,  supported  a  head 
of  prodigious  size ;  a  sort  of  mustaehios  covered 
her  upper  lip, — it  was  this  which  had  procured 
her  the  surname  of  Perine  la  Barbue.  She 
turned  round  and  round  in  the  circle  which  her 
persecutors  formed,  as  if  determined  to  make  her 
way  through  them. 

"  Bring  holy  water,"  cried  one ;  "  let  us  see 
if  the  old  hag  will  refuse  to  cross  herself  with 
it!" 

"  Let  us  oblige  her  to  do  penance,  with  a 
taper  in  her  hand,"  exclaimed  another. 

"  Do  penance !"  cried  the  woman,  with  in- 
dignation ;  "  do  you  take  me  for  a  sorceress,  or 
for  a  woman  of  bad  character  ?" 

Here  the  shouts  and  laughter  recommenced, 
and  by  degrees  the  laugh  and  the  jest  were 
changed  for  oaths  and  threats.  The  poor  crea- 
ture, accused  of  Calvinism,  refused  to  kneel 
before  the  images  with  obstinate  perseverance. 
Maledictions  and  menaces  were  of  no  avail ! 
Blows  also  were  had  recourse  to,  but  as  use- 
lessly !  The  unfortunate  woman  escaped  as  if 
by  miracle  from  the  hands  of  her  tormentors, 
and  sought  refuge   under  the  shadow   of  the 
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door  of  Jehan  Cornoailles'  house,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  stood  Veronique,  listening  and 
trembling  at  the  tumult  The  night  was  dark ; 
the  bonfire  which  had  at  first  illuminated  the 
scene  was  now  nearly  extinguished.  A  few 
handsful  of  straw  were  thrown  upon  the  dying 
embers,  which  cast  a  nickering  light  upon  the 
old  church ;  and  the  crowd  turned  towards  the 
house  near  which  she  was  supposed  to  have 
taken  refuge.  But  she  had  disappeared  as  if 
by  magic. 

"  The  old  hag  has  taken  refuge  in  her 
kennel,"  cried  Guillaumet ;  "  she  is  in  Jehan 
Cornoailles'  house." 

"  There  is  no  one  there,"  cried  another 
voice. 

"  That's  what  we'll  soon  see  !"  cried  the  mul- 
titude, and  redoubled  blows  shook  the  door. 
Guillaumet  applied  an  eye  to  the  window  frame, 
and  through  the  aperture  of  the  shutters  per- 
ceived the  light  of  a  lamp. 

"  There  is  some  one  within,"  cried  he,  turn- 
ing to  seek  some  stones. 

Without,  the  tumult  was  frightful ;  within,  the 
two  women,  pale  and  trembling,  were  supplicat- 
k  3 
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ing  Heaven,  while  the  child,  weeping,  hid  his 
face  under  Veronique's  apron. 

"  We  are  lost !"  said  Perine  ;  "  what  a  misfor- 
tune to  have  met  with  these  papists — these 
wild  beasts,  on  my  road !  But  if  I  had  been 
forced  to  have  fought  my  way  amidst  their 
levelled  pikes,  I  would  have  come  hither  to 
have  told  you  what  I  heard  said  in  front  of  the 
Hotel  du  Cerf  Couronne.  Master  Jehan  Cor- 
noailles  will  be  judged  to-morrow.  The  person 
who  brought  the  news  arrived  this  evening 
from  Paris." 

"  To-morrow  he  will  receive  his  sentence !" 
cried  Veronique,  forgetting  her  own  danger; 
"  Oh,  my  good  Perine !  I  must  start  for  Paris 
this  night !" 

The  tumult  and  the  blows  redoubled;  but 
the  door,  which  was  lined  with  iron  and  thickly 
studded  with  nails,  yet  withstood  the  assault. 
There  was  no  hope  for  them  of  forcing  it  with 
blows  or  stones.  The  most  eager  proposed  set- 
ting it  on  fire ;  but  fortunately,  the  authori- 
ties of  the  town  arrived  at  this  moment,  and, 
addressing  the  mob,  calmed  them  with  the  as- 
surance that  they  would  make  an  example  of 
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Perine  la  Barbue.  They  then  knocked  at  the 
door,  demanding  it  to  be  opened  in  the  name 
of  the  king. 

Perine  extinguished  the  light,  which  had  dis- 
covered them,  and  saying  to  Veronique  with 
calmness — 

"  What  is  to  be  done  now  ? — to  deliver  oneself 
to  these  people  is  to  sign  one's  death  warrant !" 

An  authoritative  voice  was  again  heard :  "  I 
command  you  to  open  immediately,  in  the 
name  of  his  Majesty  and  justice!"  Furious 
blows  again  shook  the  door. 

Veronique  took  the  child  in  her  arms ;  and, 
followed  by  Perine,  they  groped  their  way  to 
the  upper  story,  where  there  was  a  window  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  looking  into  a  street. 
The  two  women  opened  it  tremblingly,  and 
looked  out — the  street  was  deserted. 

"  We  must  descend  here,"  said  Perine  ;  "  we 
have  yet  time ;  the  door  will  hold  out  another 
quarter  of  an  hour,  perhaps." 

They  knotted  together  sheets,  counterpanes, 
— whatever  came  to  hand ;  they  then  made  one 
end  fast  to  an  iron  bar,  which  crossed  the 
window. 
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At  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  in  the  square, 
cries  of  vengeance  were  heard  ;  a  reddish  light 
was  reflected  upon  the  opposite  houses,  but  the 
street  below  remained  tranquil,  every  one  being 
occupied  in  the  siege  of  the  front  of  the  house. 
"  Let  us  descend,"  said  Veronique,  after  a 
short  and  fervent  prayer. 

She  fastened  Robert  upon  her  shoulders,  and 
climbed  upon  the  sill  of  the  window. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  Robert,"  said  she,  seizing 
hold  of  the  sheets,  and  beginning  to  descend. 
For  a  moment  her  head  turned  round,  her 
sight  was  obscured,  and  it  appeared  to  her  that 
an  abyss  was  yawning  under  her  feet.  She 
implored  Heaven  to  protect  her,  with  a  mixture 
of  fear  and  confidence,  and  reached  the  ground 
in  safety,  although  giddy  and  almost  lifeless 
with  terror.  Perine  descended  a  minute  after. 
They  gained  the  gate  of  the  town  of  Com- 
piegne,  and  were  suffered  to  pass  without  diffi- 
culty. When  they  had  reached  its  boundary 
on  the  other  side,  they  hid  themselves  in  a 
hedge  to  take  breath.  The  child  had  felt,  as  if 
by  instinct,  their  common  danger — he  spoke  not 
a  word,  but  pressed  closely  to  Veronique.     The 
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two  women  threw  themselves  on  their  knees, 
and  returned  thanks  to  that  All  Merciful  Being 
who  had  delivered  them  from  their  persecutors. 

"  I  will  never  return  to  Senlis,"  said  Perine. 
"  I  would  not  again  fall  into  the  hands  of  those 
papists.  I  have  a  brother,  a  butcher,  who 
dwells  in  the  forest  of  Compiegne ;  I  will  seek 
him.  I  shall  be  able  to  gain  my  bread  by  making 
fagots ;  and  even  if  I  am  not  so  fortunate,  it  is 
better  to  live  upon  wild  berries  than  to  bow 
down  before  their  idols." 

"  I  must  direct  my  footsteps  towards  Paris," 
said  Veronique,  "that  I  may  lead  this  child  to 
his  father." 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


The  old  servant  and  the  child  pursued  their 
way  to  Paris  ;  one  infirm  from  old  age,  the  other 
from  childhood.  At  break  of  day,  they  found 
themselves  at  only  two  leagues  from  Senlis. 
Veronique  sat  down  by  the  road  side,  and  took 
Robert  upon  her  knees,  who,  exhausted  by 
fatigue  and  want  of  rest,  was  soon  wrapped  in  a 
profound  sleep,  his  eyes  closing  as  he  murmured 
faintly,  "  It  is  indeed  a  long  distance  to  Paris, 
good  Veronique !" 

She  covered  him  with  her  apron,  and  threw  a 
despairing  look  upon  the  dusty  and  deserted 
road  which  she  had  to  travel ;  then  raised  her 
thoughts  with  faith  to  the  Supreme  Being,  her 
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only  hope  in  this  hour  of  distress.  Veronique 
was  yet  absorbed  in  prayer,  when  she  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  noise  of  horsemen  approaching 
from  the  town  of  Senlis.  Her  first  movement 
was  that  of  terror ;  she  rose  with  the  intention 
of  hiding  herself,  with  the  child,  behind  the 
hedge,  when  she  perceived  that  this  troop  es- 
corted several  large  wagons  heavily  laden.  When 
they  were  within  a  few  yards  of  her,  she  awoke 
the  child,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  pursued 
her  journey.  These  wagons  were  transporting 
ammunition  and  government  stores  from  Senlis 
to  Paris ;  they  proceeded  slowly,  escorted  by 
about  fifty  horsemen ;  the  old  servant  and  the 
child  followed  them  on  foot  for  about  an  hour. 
At  first  Robert  was  highly  delighted  with  the 
train  of  artillery  and  all  the  panoply  of  their 
profession  ;  the  neighing  of  the  horses,  and  the 
noise  of  the  soldiers,  enchanted  him  ;  he  ran  be- 
fore them,  clapping  his  hands,  and  shouting  with 
all  the  strength  of  his  infantine  voice ;  but  his 
little  feet  soon  failed  with  extreme  lassitude,  and 
he  hung  upon  Veronique's  arm,  saying,  "  Oh  ! 
how  I  should  like  to  sit  down." 

"  I  will  try  to  carry  you,"  replied  she,  stoop- 
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ing  that  the  child  might  place  himself  upon  her 
back. 

"  Oh !  no,  no,"  said  he ;  "  you  are  already 
very  tired,  poor  Veronique  !  I  can  walk,  I  can 
walk  all  the  way  to  Paris." 

"  There's  a  brave  child  !  his  courage  is  greater 
than  his  legs,"  said  a  soldier  who  had  heard 
these  last  words.  "  Come  here,  mother ;  I  will 
place  him  before  me  ;  my  horse  will  not  feel  the 
weight  of  such  a  tiny  little  fellow." 

He  who  spoke  possessed  a  set  of  features 
which  corresponded  little  with  the  helmet  of  a 
soldier ;  they  were  mild  and  engaging,  with  an 
expression  of  ingenuousness  and  compassion. 
Veronique  willingly  confided  Robert  to  his  care. 
She  fancied  herself  lightened  of  her  fatigue  by 
this  charitable  action ;  it  appeared  to  her  that 
she  was  no  longer  weary ;  but  at  the  first  halt 
she  fell  exhausted  by  the  road  side.  One  of 
the  drivers  of  the  wagons  had  pity  upon  her, 
made  her  get  into  his  wagon,  and  gave  her  some 
wine  to  drink  out  of  his  canteen. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  the 
soldiers,  charmed  with  the  beauty  and  gaiety  of 
Robert,   fed  him  most  bountifully,    and   over- 
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whelmed  him  with  caresses.  Every  one  begged 
him  of  the  soldier,  who  was  not  a  little  amused 
by  his  unceasing  prattle.  In  spite  of  their 
kindness,  and  this  unlooked-for  assistance, 
Veronique  endured  the  most  cruel  anguish 
during  that  day.  These  soldiers  were  bigoted 
papists,  attached  to  the  retinue  of  M.  de  Guise  : 
they  sung  political  and  heretical  songs,  such  as 
"  The  Jewish  Calvinists,"  "The  Church's  Foes," 
&c.  The  hair  of  Veronique  stood  on  end  at 
these  blasphemies;  she  stopped  her  ears,  and 
prayed  silently,  while  the  little  Robert,  much 
amused  with  the  gaiety  of  his  companions, 
repeated  after  his  protector,  "  The  mass  and 
]ML  de  Guise  for  ever  P 

About  ten  in  the  evening  they  entered  Paris, 
by  St.  Martin's  Gate,  the  cavalcade  passing  by 
the  street  Vert  Bois  to  gain  the  inclosures  of 
the  Temple.  Here  Veronique  dismounted, 
curtseying  by  way  of  thanks  to  her  conductor, 
and  then  took  Robert  by  the  hand,  saying, 
u  Awake,  my  child  ;  we  are  now  at  Paris.''  The 
child  looked  around  at  the  dark  streets  of  this 
deserted  and  solitary  part  of  the  town. 

"I  don't  see  mv  father,"  said  he,  pressing 
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affrightedly  to  the  side  of  Veronique.  u  Let  us 
make  haste  away  from  this  place." 

"  Who  is  the  father  of  that  cherub  ?"  said 
the  soldier  who  had  so  charitably  relieved  her 
of  her  charge. 

Veronique  trembled  at  this  simple  question  ; 
she  dared  not  speak  the  truth,  but  replied,  "  He 
is  an  unhappy  man ;  I  might  almost  say  that 
the  child  is  an  orphan." 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  the  soldier,  who 
had  mistaken  the  sense  of  Veronique's  words. 
<(  By  all  the  saints  of  paradise,  if  I  were  the 
father  of  that  child  I  should  not  be  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  him !" 

.  The  servant  quitted  the  soldier  with  the  ut- 
most speed,  fearing  new  interrogations.  She 
was,  however,  terrified  at  finding  herself  alone, 
almost  without  money,  friendless,  and  at  so  late 
an  hour,  in  that  immense  city.  Hardly  know- 
ing which  way  to  bend  her  steps  in  search 
of  a  night's  lodging,  she  found  herself  by  a  for- 
tunate chance  in  St.  Martin's  Street.  She  then 
remembered  that  it  was  here  that  Jehan  Cor- 
noailles  lodged,  in  an  inn  which  bore  the  sign 
of  Le  Plat  d'Etain,  whenever    he    made    his 
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journeys  to  Paris,  and,  raising  her  eyes,  she 
saw  over  a  large  archway,  a  plate  of  the  size  of 
a  shield,  shining  between  two  lanterns.  Vero- 
nique  rapped  timidly  at  the  entrance ;  the  door 
opened,  and  the  host  advanced  hastily. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  What  is  your  pleasure, 
good  woman?"  said  he,  glancing  at  the  dusty 
shoes,  and  homely  dress  of  Veronique. 

She  had  entered  with  the  intention  of  confid- 
ing the  motive  of  her  journey  to  this  man,  but 
his  insolent  and  harsh  manner  of  speaking  made 
her  change  her  resolution,  and  she  replied,  "  I 
am  in  want  of  a  lodging  for  the  night;  have 
you  not  a  chamber  for  me  ?" 

"  I  have  two,"  answered  the  host,  with  an  air 
of  mockery ;  "  one  is  next  to  the  bedchamber 
of  Monsieur  Gui  de  Champdivers,  captain  of  the 
Scotch  guard  ;  you'll  sleep  like  a  princess  in  it." 

This  insolent  irony  had  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  exciting  the  merriment  of  two  waiters, 
who  attended  their  master  with  torches  in  their 
hands.  Veronique  was  too  much  occupied  with 
the  fate  of  Jehan  Cornoailles  for  her  feelings  to 
be  wounded  by  her  own  humiliation. 

"  Sir,"  said   she,  humbly,  "  I  am  not  come 
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hither  to  demand  a  bed  of  down  with  silken 
curtains,  but  I  only  require  some  corner  in 
which  I  may  lay  this  poor  child,  who  is  almost 
dead  with  lassitude  and  sleep." 

Saying  these  words,  she  uncovered  the  beau- 
tiful and  sleepy  features  of  the  child  who  leant 
against  her. 

"  Cursed  Jew !  pitiful  wretch !"  exclaimed  a 
voice  from  a  window  overlooking  the  court  where 
Veronique  was  standing.  "  Will  you  have  the 
villany  to  send  away  that  poor  woman  and  that 
lovely  child,  at  such  an  hour  ?  Where  do  you 
think  they  are  to  go  to  ?" 

"  Ah !  pardon,  Captain !"  cried  the  host ;  "  it 
is  very  charitable  of  you  to  urge  me  to  a  good 
work.  Go  into  the  kitchen,  my  good  woman," 
said  he,  addressing  himself  to  Veronique,  "  go 
in,  since  his  honour,  Gui  de  Champdivers, 
captain  of  the  Scottish  guard,  wishes  it."  The 
kitchen  was  contiguous  to  the  dining-room.  The 
hour  of  supper  being  arrived,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  inn  were  seen  pouring  in  from  all  sides. 
The  Captain  de  Champdivers  was  amongst  the 
first  to  make  his  appearance ;  and  seeing  Vero- 
nique seated  in  the  kitchen  with  Robert  on  her 
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knees,  patiently  awaiting  the  long-desired  bed, 
he  entered  into  the  kitchen. 

He  was  young  and  handsome,  his  fine  form 
setting  off  to  advantage  his  Scottish  uniform : 
his  manner  was  frank  and  bold,  but  kind  and 
gentlemanly.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had 
not  the  ferocious  habits  of  a  soldier  of  that  day. 
His  gentle  smile  expressed  what  his  lips  were 
about  to  utter — "  What  a  beautiful  boy  you  have 
there,  my  good  woman,"  said  he.  "  Holy 
Virgin !  it  is  an  angel !" 

"  I  owe  you  the  obligation,  Sir,  of  being  re- 
ceived into  this  house,"  said  Veronique,  re- 
membering the  voice  ;  "  might  I  now  take  the 
liberty  of  begging  you  to  request  some  one  to 
shew  me  the  room  where  I  am  to  pass  the  night ; 
I  have  already  asked  it,  but  the  words  of  the 
poor  are  seldom  listened  to." 

"  In  a  moment,  in  a  moment !"  said  the  host, 
who  had  overheard  her  words ;  "  but  before  I  let 
you  go  up  stairs,  I  must  inscribe  your  name  and 
where  you  are  going  to  on  my  register.  The 
devil  a  bit  do  the  inspectors  joke  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  they  force  us  to  be  very  exact,  and  they 
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are  right ;  the  roads  are  swarming  with  Cal- 
vinists,  and  it  is  no  matter  to  them  where  th^y 
take  up  their  quarters." 

u  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"Veronique  Bardel." 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?" 

u  At  Senlis,"  replied  she,  after  a  moment's  he- 
sitation, but  not  unintentionally.  She  hoped 
that  the  host  would,  from  the  name  of  the  town, 
be  led  to  speak  of  Jehan  Cornoailles.  She 
judged  rightly. 

"  There  was  a  citizen  of  Senlis,"  said  he,  "  who 
used  occasionally  to  lodge  here ;  you  know  him, 
perhaps ;  he  is  called  Jehan  Cornoailles." 

"  I  know  him,"  said  she  ;  "  a  man  about  forty 
years  of  age,  with  a  kind  but  serious  turn  of 
countenance." 

"  The  same ;  but  we  must  be  upon  our  guard 
against  these  amiable-looking  people.  Jehan 
Cornoailles  is  a  Calvinist." 

Here  he  crossed  himself  devoutly. 

"  Was  not  this  known  at  Senlis  ?"  said  he. 

Veronique  shook  her  head. 

"  Well,  I  knew  it,"  continued  the  host,  draw- 
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ing  himself  up,  "  and  I  have  given  evidence 
against  him  before  the  Parliament.  It  is  a 
terrible  affair  that ;  he  will  be  condemned." 

"  He  has,  then,  been  convicted  ?"  interrupted 
Veronique,  with  a  fearful  anxiety. 

"  It  is  not  yet  known ;  his  fate  will  be  de- 
cided to-morrow." 

"  And  his  wife — for  he  had  a  wife  ?  No  one 
has  seen  her  at  Senlis  for  these  two  months. 
Some  say  that  she  was  arrested  with  her  hus- 
band." 

"  Then  she  must  have  died  in  prison,  for  her 
name  was  not  mentioned  in  the  process.  Ah  ! 
he  was  married  then  ?" 

Veronique  made  no  reply,  or  her  sobs  would 
have  betrayed  her.  Fortunately,  the  hostess  at 
this  moment  called  her  husband,  who  quitted 
Veronique,  saying,  "  He  is  an  accursed  Cal- 
vinist,  that  Jehan  Cornoailles !" 

During  this  conversation,  Captain  de  Champ- 
divers  had  led  the  child  into  the  supper-room, 
where,  lifting  him  to  a  level  with  the  side- 
board, he  desired  him  to  fill  his  pockets  with 
the  delicacies   which    it    afforded.      The    ac- 
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quaintance  was  soon  made ;  Robert,  now  wide 
awake,  the  happy  possessor  of  such  a  store  of 
cakes  and  fruit,  climbed  upon  the  knee  of  his 
new  friend,  aud  ate  his  supper  with  the  best  of 
appetites,  exclaiming  between  each  mouthful, 
"  How  I  love  soldiers !  To-day  we  met  with 
one  who  made  me  ride  on  his  great  horse,  but  I 
was  not  afraid,  not  I, — I  would  have  gone  to 
wars  with  him,  but  Veronique  would  not  let  me. 
Oh !  how  I  should  like  to  have  a  big  gun  and  a 
sword." 

The  Captain  was  enchanted  with  the  infan- 
tine grace  of  the  child ;  he  almost  smothered 
him  with  caresses ;  and  when  Veronique  called 
him,  thinking  him  to  be  the  child  of  respect- 
able but  poor  parents,  he  put  a  piece  of  gold 
into  Robert's  hand. 

"  No,  thank  you ;  no,  thank  you,  Sir,"  said 
Robert,  with  some  pride ;  "  my  mother  would 
scold  me  if  I  took  it.     Ah !  fie  for  shame  !" 

"  What  is  your  mother's  name,  my  little  fel- 
low?" said  the  officer,  smiling  at  this  early- 
dawning  sense  of  honour. 

"  She  is  called  Catherine." 
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"  Well,  then,  tell  Mistress  Catherine  from 
me  that  she  has  the  most  angelic  little  boy 
that  I  ever  set  eyes  upon." 

Veronique  was  at  the  door  of  the  supper 
room ;  the  child  ran  to  her ;  but  before  he  dis- 
appeared he  turned  and  kissed  his  little  hand  to 
the  officer,  who  seated  himself  at  the  table, 
saying,  "I  would  marry  to-morrow,  if  I  thought 
that  my  wife  would  make  me  the  father  of  such 
a  little  angel  P 

Veronique  passed  the  night  in  a  small  cham- 
ber which  the  host  had,  with  an  air  of  compas- 
sion, appropriated  to  her  use.  Whilst  Robert 
slept  profoundly,  the  faithful  servant  thought  of 
the  morrow.  Her  master  had  found  means  to 
send  a  messenger  to  Senlis,  to  tell  her  that  he 
desired  to  see  his  son.  She  knew  that  she 
could  penetrate  into  the  prison  of  the  Grand 
Chatelet, — that  she  should  see  her  loved  and 
unfortunate  master,  though  perhaps  only  for  a 
few  minutes.  Her  thoughts  wandered  not  from 
this  interview.  In  spite  of  her  ardent  faith, 
and  her  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  she 
trembled  to  think  that  Jehan  Cornoailles  might 
have  already  received  his  sentence.     The  words 
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of  the  host  were  continually  uppermost  in  her 
mind ;  she  was  grieved  to  be  forced  to  take 
shelter  under  the  roof  of  one  who  had  borne 
witness  against  her  master. 

At  an  early  hour  she  awoke  Robert;  and, 
taking  him  by  the  hand  descended  to  the 
kitchen. 

"  Here  is  for  our  night's  lodging,"  said  she 
to  the  host,  who  was  chasing  the  servants,  whip 
in  hand,  to  see  that  they  did  their  duty. 

"  Ah,  ah !"  said  he,  "  you  decamp  already  ? 
Where  are  you  going  now  ?" 

"  That  can  be  no  business  of  yours,"  replied 
Veronique.  "  You  have  your  due,  and  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say  to  you  now  that  we  are 
quits." 

She  turned  her  back  upon  him,  and  left  the 
house,  whilst  the  host  grumbled  forth — "  Ah ! 
go  your  way,  old  screech-owl !  go,  seek  your 
nest  elsewhere ;  the  Captain  de  Champdiver's 
protection  was  well  placed.  The  further  off 
those  kind  of  people  are  who  travel  without 
baggage  the  better ;  they  are  a  disgrace  to  a  re- 
spectable house.     Happily,  I  have  escaped  this 
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Veronique  traversed  Saint  Martin's  Street  to 
gain  the  Grand  Chatelet;  her  head  turned  in 
the  midst  of  that  incongruous  mass  of  people 
which  swarmed  in  the  streets  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Paris.  The  different  cries  of  the  streets,  the 
warning  bell  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  bearing 
the  eucharist  to  the  bedside  of  some  dying 
person,  the  plaintive  voice  of  the  houseless  and 
the  starving,  the  sound  of  horses'  feet,  and  the 
chimes  of  the  church  bells  announcing  the  seven 
o'clock  mass,  all  combined  to  form  a  concert 
dissonant  and  confused  enough  to  overwhelm 
the  senses  of  a  stronger-minded  person  than 
Veronique.  Robert  walked  by  her  side,  asto- 
nished and  bewildered;  at  every  moment  he 
stopped  to  admire  a  fine  shop  or  something 
new. 

u  Oh !  look,  look,  Veronique !"  said  he ; 
"  this  is  a  pastry-cook's ;  the  cakes  are  as  high 
as  the  steeple  of  Saint  Rieul ;  and  those  men's 
faces,  strung  on  twine  in  that  shop  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way !  It  is  very  funny !  they  are 
some  of  them  made  of  black  silk.  And  those 
gloves! — those  pretty  caps ! — those  shoes !  Ah  j 
how  beautiful  everything  is !" 
l2 
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"  Come,  come,  Robert,"  said  Veronique,  her 
heart  oppressed  by  his  joyous  admiration ;  "  we 
are  going  to  see  your  father." 

At  these  words  the  child  ran  skipping  before 
her,  crying :  "  Ah !  how  glad  I  am  !  I  will  ask 
him  to  bring  me  to  walk  here ;  but  first  we  will 
seek  my  mother." 

They  arrived  at  the  Pont  au  Change.  There 
was  to  be  seen  a  heavy  building,  the  dark  walls 
of  which,  flanked  by  its  towers,  overlooked  the 
neighbouring  houses  ;  this  was  the  prison  called 
the  Grand  CMtelet.  This  ancient  fortress  had 
been  built  for  the  defence  of  Paris,  but  its 
original  destination  had  been  altered  for  some 
time ;  it  was  now  the  seat  of  jurisprudence,  and 
served  at  the  same  time  for  a  prison,  tribunal, 
and  residence  of  the  principal  judge. 

The  old  servant  thought  that  she  should  only 
have  to  present  herself  at  the  gate  to  be  imme- 
diately admitted  into  this  redoubtable  place,  and 
to  penetrate  into  Jehan  Cornoailles'  prison ;  but 
there  was  no  trifling  form  required  before  this 
sad  favour  could  be  granted.  Refused  ad- 
mittance by  the  sentinels  and  the  jailors,  she 
sought  the  presence  of  the  judge  himself,  and  by 
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throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  and  by  her  entreaties, 
obtained  at  last  the  order  for  opening  the  dungeon 
of  Jehan  Cornoailles.     It  was  then  about  noon. 

Veronique  returned  to  the  lodge  which  sepa- 
rated the  rest  of  the  building  from  the  prisons. 
The  door  remained  constantly  fastened,  and 
those  who  presented  themselves  were  first  re- 
connoitred through  the  grating.  This  lodge  had 
in  itself  the  appearance  of  a  prison;  enor- 
mous bars  of  iron  protected  its  windows,  pistols 
and  swords  were  hanging  around  its  walls ;  a 
table  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment, 
on  which  the  porter  and  a  turnkey  were  playing 
at  cards. 

When  the  little  Robert  heard  the  ponderous 
door  close  behind  him,  he  shook  with  fear,  and 
clinging  to  Veronique,  cried,  "  I  will  not  stay 
here  ;  tell  them  to  let  us  out  again." 

"  We  are  going  to  see  your  father,"  replied 
she. 

"  Here !"  said  the  child,  with  great  surprise, 
and  then  began  to  sob :  he  understood  nothing, 
but  he  guessed  instinctively  that  some  great 
misfortune  had  occurred  to  his  parent. 

A  jailor  walked  before  Veronique,  who  fol- 
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lowed,  dragging  the  little  Robert  after  her,  who 
shuddered  and  closed  his  eyes  with  terror.  They 
traversed  a  court,  then  a  large  vaulted  passage, 
and  descended  a  staircase ;  a  profound  silence 
reigned  in  every  part  of  the  edifice ;  the  noise 
without  was  echoed  back  to  them  like  the  hoarse 
murmur  of  the  sea.  The  torch  which  the  jailor 
bore  in  his  hand  reflected  its  pale  rays  upon 
the  dark  arched  roof,  and  only  served  to  render 
the  darkness  of  the  place  more  visible. 

"  He  is  here,"  said  the  jailor,  opening  a  nar- 
row dungeon,  damp  and  obscure  as  a  tomb : 
he  entered  the  first,  and  raised  his  torch. 

Veronique  distinguished  a  man  seated  upon 
some  straw ;  a  heavy  chain,  one  end  of  which 
was  fastened  to  the  wall,  encircled  his  neck ;  his 
long  beard  hid  the  lower  part  of  his  features, 
and  he  wore  upon  his  head  a  black  and  dirty 
cap.  The  faithful  creature  had  not  the  courage 
to  advance  ;  she  leaned  in  tears  against  the  door 
for  support,  but  Robert  cried,  "  Oh !  I  am  so 
afraid  ;  let  us  go  and  look  for  my  father." 

"  My  son !  my  son !"  cried  Jehan  Cornoailles, 
and  the  rattling  of  his  chains  mingled  with  this 
exclamation.      The   child   immediately   recog- 
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nised  the  voice,  and  ran  and  threw  himself  upon 
his  father's  neck,  whilst  Veronique,  sobbing 
almost  to  suffocation,  dropped  on  her  knees  at 
her  master's  side. 

For  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  no 
sound  was  heard  but  the  sobs  of  Veronique  and 
the  sighs  of  the  captive,  intermingled  with  the 
kisses  which  he  gave  to  his  son.  The  jailor  had 
withdrawn ;  he  remained  outside  the  door,  for, 
however  accustomed  to  the  expressions  of  woe 
and  despair,  this  scene  had  considerably  aifected 
even  him. 

"  Veronique  P  at  last  said  Jehan  Cornoailles, 
"  where  is  my  wife  ?" 

"  Alas  !  I  know  not,"  replied  she ;  "  no  one  can 
tell  where  she  is  hidden.  Since  that  unfortunate 
day  of  Easter  I  have  been  twice  to  Chantilly  in 
hopes  of  seeing  Claude  Stocq ;  I  would  have 
thrown  myself  at  his  feet,  I  would  have  suppli- 
cated him,  and  with  the  help  of  Heaven  I  should 
have  succeeded.  The  tyrannical  papists  drove 
me  from  the  castle  with  blows  and  abusive 
words.  A  short  time  after,  I  learnt  that  Claude 
Stocq  had  left  Chantilly  with   the  High  Con- 
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stable.  May  God  punish  him  for  the  evil  he  has 
done  us !" 

"  Father,"  said  the  child,  "  come,  away  do  not 
stay  here,  it  is  so  dark !  It  is  daylight  out  of 
doors ;  we  will  go  and  walk  in  the  sunshine,  and 
seek  my  mother, — come  !"  He  seated  himself 
upon  his  father's  knees,  and  endeavoured  to 
grasp  his  hands  with  his  tiny  ones. 

Jehan  Cornoailles  raised  the  chain,  and  said 
with  a  broken  voice  to  his  son,  "  I  am  fastened, 
Robert ;  I  shall  never  leave  this  dungeon  except 
to  fulfil  my  doom ;  but  you  will  quit  it,  my  fair 
boy, — you  will,  I  trust,  enjoy  many  years  of 
uninterrupted  happiness.  God  will  raise  his 
people,  and  chastise  their  persecutors ;  the  idol 
of  Rome  will  be  trampled  under  foot,  and  the 
gospel  truths  rise  like  a  phcenix  from  among 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Baal!  If  Heaven 
listens  to  my  last  prayer,  you,  my  beloved  son, 
will  be  one  of  the  shepherds  of  that  immense 
flock.  Robert,  when  you  have  found  your  mo- 
ther, endeavour  to  console  her,  and  be  a  good 
son  to  her ;  I  bless  her  with  all  my  soul.  Cathe- 
rine !  my  devoted,   my  tender    Catherine — oh. 
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that  I  could  but  see  her  yet  again  before  I  take 
my  final  leave  of  this  world,  were  it  only  to  say 
farewell ! — But  Heaven  refuses  me  this  consola- 
tion in  my  last  moments !" 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Veronique,  every  limb 
shaking  with  emotion  ;  "  the  sentence — " 

"  Is  already  pronounced,  and  I  am  con- 
demned !"  interrupted  Jehan  Cornoailles. 

A  cry  of  despair  escaped  from  Veronique. 
"  Alas !"  exclaimed  she,  smiting  her  bosom, 
"  they  told  me  that  there  was  yet  some  hope." 

"  I  am  condemned  to  death !"  repeated  Jehan 
Cornoailles,  and  a  holy  resignation  beamed  in 
his  noble  and  pale  features. 

"  Heaven  will  have  pity  upon  us,"  said  Vero- 
nique, rising ;  "  he  will  not  suffer  the  just  to 
fall ;  he  will  rescue  him  from  his  enemies  !  The 
king  will  reprieve — I  will  take  this  child  to 
him — we  will  throw  ourselves  at  his  feet." 

Jehan  Cornoailles  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

"  If  I  were  a  thief,  or  an  assassin,"  said  he, 

"  the  king  would  reprieve  me ;  but  I  am  a  Cal- 

vinist.  May  Heaven  pardon  those  who  are  about 

to  shed  my  blood!      May  it  bless  the  infant 
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king  whose  wicked  counsellors  are  determined 
on  our  ruin!  Veronique,  come  nearer,  and 
listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.  The  thread  of 
my  existence  is  well  nigh  spun ;  I  must  make  the 
best  use  of  what  remains  to  me.  The  presence 
of  Robert  was  necessary  to  make  me  think  of 
my  temporal  affairs."  He  took  the  child  in  his 
arms.     "  Can  you  listen  to  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  master,"  replied  the  servant, 
standing  by  his  side  in  an  attitude  of  the 
deepest  sadness. 

u  This  is  my  will,"  continued  he,  with  a 
solemn  voice ;  "  you  will  have  to  answer  before 
Heaven  for  the  execution  of  my  last  wishes. 
Jehan  Cornoailles  is  not  my  true  name;  I  have 
another;  it  is  the  one  which  my  child  bears. 
This  secret,  Veronique,  is  known  only  to  my 
wife  and  to  another  person,  to  whom  I  owe  my 
life.  If  Heaven,  in  its  infinite  mercy,  restores 
Catherine  to  the  arms  of  her  son,  she  will  one 
day  tell  him  who  his  father  was  ;  but  if  she  be 
dead approach  nearer,  Veronique." 

She  bent  over  him  as  he  pronounced  a  few 
words  in  a  low  tone. 
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"  Gracious  heavens  !"  cried  she,  with  an  aston- 
ishment which  for  a  moment  obliterated  all 
other  impressions. 

"  Yes,"  cried  he,  raising  his  eyes  towards 
heaven,  "  twice  a  martyr !  Listen,"  said  he, 
after  a  moment's  pause.  "  You  are  aware  that 
there  is  a  secret  recess  in  our  house,  in  the 
lower  sitting-room,  behind  the  last  panel  near 
the  window." 

She  made  a  sign  that  this  was  known  to  her. 

"In  this  hiding-place,  made  by  Catherine's 
father,"  continued  he,  "you  will  find  a  coifer  of 
iron ;  it  contains  papers  which  will  prove  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  told  you.  You  must  hide 
this  box  in  the  subterraneous  cellar,  that  fire  or 
the  destruction  of  the  house  may  not  destroy  it ; 
and  that  the  proofs  of  Robert's  birth  may  be 
preserved." 

Here  Veronique  trembled,  for  she  feared  that 
the  sacred  deposit  might  now  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  spoiler. 

"  And  now,  my  child,"  continued  he,  drawing 
Robert  towards  him,  "  let  me  once  again  clasp 
thee  to  my  heart.  Bless  thee,  my  loved  boy.  Ah, 
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Heaven!  be  my  strength  and  support  in  this 
awful  trial !     This  is  worse  than  death !" 

The  unfortunate  father  could  no  longer  repress 
his  sobs ;  his  faith  in  that  religion  of  which  he 
had  been  a  zealous  apostle,  and  for  which  he 
was  now  about  to  endure  martyrdom,  failed  to 
console  him  in  this  moment  of  separation,  and 
his  love  for  his  youthful  son  triumphed  for  a  mo- 
ment over  his  constancy.  The  combat  was  of 
short  duration  ;  the  high-souled  Calvinist  made 
a  sign  to  Veronique  to  remove  the  child,  and  said, 
with  a  broken  voice,  "  We  shall  be  reunited 
in  the  bosom  of  Omniscience." 

The  turnkey  entered ;  he  took  the  torch  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  had  the  humanity 
to  support  the  trembling  footsteps  of  the  faithful 
servant;  the  heavy  door  grated  on  its  rusty 
hinges  behind  them — it  closed  after  them. 

"  You  have  deceived  me !"  said  Veronique, 
wildly,  "  he  is  condemned — condemned  to  die  ! 
You  must  now  tell  me  when  the  sentence  will 
be  executed,  and  where ;  for  I  have  yet  a  hope ; 
the  king  may,  perhaps,  grant  a  reprieve ; — he 
can,  can  he  not?" 
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"  It  is  possible,"  said  the  turnkey,  "  so  be  of 
good  courage.  Now,  you  had  better  lead  this 
poor  child  out  of  this  gloomy  place ;  do  you  not 
see  that  he  is  dying  for  want  of  air  ?" 

"  But  the  sentence,  the  sentence !"  inter- 
rupted Veronique,  almost  unable  to  pronounce 
the  word  which  froze  her  heart's  blood,  "  where 
will  it  be  executed  ?" 

"  At  Senlis." 

"  Great  Heaven  !  and  when  ?" 

"  In  two  days." 

"  Come,  Robert,  come !"  said  Veronique, 
suddenly  animated  by  confidence  and  hope, 
"  we  will  go  and  solicit  your  father's  pardon 
of  the  king." 

The  turnkey  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of 
compassion. 

"  How  can  you  approach  near  enough  to  the 
king  to  speak  to  him  ?"  said  he. 

"  I  will  wait  at  the  door  of  the  Louvre;  I  will 
remain  there  all  day  and  all  night,  until  I  see 
him  leave  his  palace ;  and  then  I  will  intercept 
his  passage  with  my  body ;  Robert  will  implore 
the  pardon  of  his  father — the  King  will  have 
pity  upon  us — will  he  not  ?" 
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"  You  must  get  a  petition  written,"  said  the 
turnkey,  "  and  then  we  shall  see.  Be  of  good 
courage." 

"  Let  us  hasten,  Robert !"  cried  she.  When 
she  was  on  the  outside  of  the  prison  lodge,  she 
turned  to  the  jailor,  saying,  "  Two  days,  we 
have  yet  two  days?  You  do  not  deceive  me 
this  time  ?" 

"  No,  no !"  replied  the  turnkey,  fastening  the 
iron  gate. 

"  Who  ?  Jehan  Cornoailles,  the  Calvinist  ?" 
said  the  porter ;  u  it  is  to-morrow,  fool !" 

"  I  know  it,  but  I  do  not  like  to  tell  the  truth 
in  these  matters,  because,  don't  you  see,  Master 
Guillaume,  it  is  consoling  to  think  the  time  yet 
distant;  when  once  passed,  it  is  useless  to. re- 
pine, and  they  endeavour  to  forget.  I  have  often 
remarked,  that  people  lament  more  before  than 
after  trouble." 

"  It  is  very  probable,"  said  the  porter,  with  a 
careless  air,  laying  out  his  cards  upon  the 
table.  "  Three  aces  and  fifteen  with  knave. 
I've  won." 
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CHAPTER   VIL 


Veronique  waited  until  the  evening  at  the 
entrance  of  that  part  of  the  Louvre  looking 
towards  Saint  Germain  l'Auxerrois.  The  palace 
on  this  side  bore  the  appearance  of  a  fortress, 
the  entrance  to  it  being  narrow,  low,  and 
flanked  by  two  round  towers;  the  statues  of 
King  Charles  and  his  Queen,  Johanne  de 
Bourbon,  peeping  out  with  their  stone  faces  from 
under  the  lowering  archway;  the  new  build- 
ings, erected  during  the  reign  of  Francis  the 
First,  were  on  the  further  side  of  a  garden 
which,  planted  with  trees,  separated  them  from 
the  rest  of  the  edifice.  Two  sentinels  stood  facing 
each   other   at   the   archway,   near  which  was 
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situated  the  guard-house  of  the  king's  archers. 
An  immense  crowd  stood  around  the  entrance 
to  the  palace ;  satellites  of  justice,  lords  of  the 
court,  females  carefully  veiled,  followed  by 
troops  of  pages  and  lackeys,  were  to  be  seen 
coming  and  going  incessantly.  It  might  then 
have  been  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
On  a  sudden,  the  drums  beat  to  arms ;  the 
archers  poured  out  from  their  guard-house,  and 
ranged  themselves  like  a  hedge ;  the  crowd 
pressed  towards  the  gate  of  Saint  Germain 
l'Auxerrois.     Veronique's  heart  beat  violently. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  who  is  coming  this  way  ?" 
said  she  to  a  ragged  female,  who  had  perched 
herself  upon  a  block  of  stone  to  have  a  better 
view. 

"It  is  the  beautiful  Queen  Mary,"  said  a 
young  student,  with  enthusiasm ;  "  she  whom 
the  people  call  the  White  Queen,  because  since 
her  widowhood  she  is  always  dressed  in  white 
instead  of  black,  the  usual  custom  of  the  queens 
of  France." 

"  The  Queen !  the  Queen  of  France  !"  ex- 
claimed Veronique.  She  placed  the  petition  in 
the  hand  of  the  little  Robert,  and,  dragging  him 
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after  her  by  the  other,  succeeded  in  making 
her  way  to  the  archers,  and  placed  herself  with 
the  child  between  two  of  them.  The  space  of 
ground  between  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre  and 
Saint  Germain  l'Auxerrois  was  in  a  few  minutes 
strewed  with  flowers  and  branches  of  trees. 
Two  running  pages  passed  in  advance ;  then 
followed  slowly  the  Queen,  Mary  Stuart,  lean- 
ing upon  Messire  de  Birague,  her  Master  of  the 
Horse ;  four  of  the  principal  nobles  of  the  court 
supported  a  canopy  over  her  head.  She  was 
followed  by  her  maids  of  honour,  and  several 
ladies  and  officers  of  her  household.  Mary  was 
dressed  in  a  robe  of  white  silk,  the  open  sleeves 
of  which  were  drawn  up  and  attached  by 
strings  of  pearls ;  her  auburn  tresses  were  con- 
fined by  a  light  network  of  silver,  and  her 
redundant  ringlets  were  parted  on  each  side  of 
the  most  beautiful  brow  that  ever  graced  a 
diadem.  Her  fine  blue  eyes  wore  an  expression 
of  undefinable  melancholy ;  even  when  she 
smiled  they  remained  pensive  and  sad.  Such 
was  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, before  her  faults  and  her  misfortunes,  when, 
as  widow  of  Francis  the  Second,  she  was  about 
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to  quit  that  loved  country  where  she  had 
reigned  for  so  short  a  space  of  time.  The 
people,  by  whom  she  was  almost  idolized, 
pressed  in  crowds  to  see  her  the  moment  she 
left  the  Louvre,  and  rent  the  air  with  their 
acclamations. 

"  My  Lord  de  Birague,"  said  she  to  her 
Master  of  the  Horse,  "  the  love  of  the  good 
people  of  France  penetrates  my  heart.  Alas  ! 
must  I  quit  this  fine  country,  and  these 
honest  folks !"  She  turned  aside  her  head  at 
these  words,  her  long  eyelashes  with  difficulty 
restraining  the  tears  which  were  ready  to  fall. 

At  this  moment,  Veronique,  by  an  unexpected 
and  sudden  movement,  pushed  aside  the  archer 
who  was  standing  before  her,  darted  forward, 
pulling  the  child  with  her,  and  threw  herself  at 
the  Queen's  feet.  There  was  a  moment  of  sur- 
prise and  disorder.  Mary  Stuart  stood  still,  and 
the  Master  of  the  Horse  cried  to  the  archers — 

"  Varlets,  take  this  woman  away !  she  stops 
the  progress  of  her  Majesty  !" 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Madam,"  said  Vero- 
nique, "  listen  to  this  child ! — he  implores  his 
father's  life  ! — Robert,  give — give  the  petition  !" 
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The  child  instinctively  offered  the  paper 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Mary  Stuart  took 
it,  and  handed  it  to  her  Master  of  the  Horse, 
saying— 

"  Examine  this,  and  you  will  speak  to  me 
about  it  to-morrow  after  mass." 

u  To-morrow !"  cried  Veronique,  "  Ah  ! — 
gracious  Queen !  it  will  perhaps  be  too  late  !" 

The  Queen  heard  not ;  but  looking  sadly  at 
Robert,  said  to  her  Master  of  the  Horse — 

"  How  marvellously  beautiful  that  child  is ; 
how  happy  his  mother  must  be  !  Ah  !  if  I  had 
a  dauphin  resembling  him,  I  should  then  re- 
main Queen  of  France.  Pray  for  me,  my  fair 
child  !" 

Saying  these  words,  she  entered  into  the 
Louvre.  Veronique  returned  to  the  Grand 
Chatelet ;  she  endeavoured  to  penetrate  again 
into  the  prison  of  Jehan  Cornoailles,  but  was 
brutally  repulsed.  She  remained  at  the  gate 
until  the  evening,  when  the  turnkey  who  had 
advised  her  to  present  her  petition  came  to  her, 
and  said — 

"  Return  to  Senlis,  my  good  woman ;  Jehan 
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Cornoailles  will  be  conducted  there  to-morrow. 
If  he  be  reprieved,  you  will  soon  know  it." 

She  believed  him,  and  quitted  Paris  on  the 
next  morning,  at  break  of  day. 

Many  were  the  fatigues  and  hardships  en- 
dured by  the  feeble  old  woman  and  the  young 
child  before  they  reached  their  destination. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  second  day  they  en- 
tered Senlis.  Veronique  had  during  her  jour- 
ney encountered  many  horsemen — many  tra- 
vellers had  left  her  behind  them ;  but  she  sought 
vainly  Jehan  Cornoailles  and  his  escort.  On 
arriving  at  the  gateway,  she  was  obliged  to 
stand  aside,  to  allow  two  horsemen  to  pass  her, 
one  of  whom  bore  behind  him  a  large  sack, 
and  said,  in  passing  over  the  drawbridge,  "  To- 
morrow morning  it  is  to  be  publicly  shewn,  as  a 
warning  and  salutary  example.  Such  is  the 
order  of  Parliament." 

Veronique  shuddered.  "  Shew  what  ?"  said 
she  to  herself.  "  Gracious  heavens ! — a  salutary 
example  !"  She  passed  the  drawbridge  without 
molestation,  and  traversed  the  town  of  Senlis 
by  a  circuitous  route.    On  entering  the  forsaken 
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habitation,  she   found  the  door  forced,  the  win- 
dows smashed,  and  the  shutters  in  a  thousand 
pieces.     All  was  devastation.  But  the  treasured 
box   was   safe   behind   the   panel.     Veronique 
took  it,  and  hid  it  in  the  cellar ;  then  barricaded 
the  house  as  well  as  she  was  able,  and  walked 
weeping  through  the  apartments  in  which  her 
happiest  days  had  passed.     The  poor  little  Ro- 
bert ran  wildly  from  one  room  to  another ;  he 
sought  his  bed,  the  little  chair  appropriated  to 
his  use,  and  his  mother's  spinning  wheel ;  but 
he  found  only  the  remnants.      The  populace 
had  broken  what  they  considered  too  heavy,  or 
of  too  little  value  to  carry  away.      The  poor 
child   burst   into  tears,  crying — "  My   mother ! 
my  mother ! — we  have  not  found  her ;  and  my 
father  is  in  a  dungeon  with  an  iron  chain  about 
his  neck !     And  here  I  cannot  find  my  pretty 
white  bed,  nor  anything  that  there  used  to  be ! 
Come,  good  Veronique,  let  us  go  away  again." 
She    endeavoured   to    console    him ;  but   he 
wept,  continually  calling  for  his  mother.     The 
old   servant   dared   not   have   recourse    to   the 
charity  of  the  neighbours.     She  brought  some 
straw  from  the  stable,  and  lay  down  upon  it  by 
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the  side  of  Robert,  after  having  shared  with  him 
a  morsel  of  bread,  which  she  had  bought  with 
her  last  penny  before  entering  the  town. 

"  Say  your  prayers,  my  child,  before  going  to 
sleep,"  said  she,  with  resignation.  "  After  so 
many  evil  days,  Heaven  will,  perhaps,  send  us 
better  ones.  Pray  for  your  mother,  for  your 
poor  father !" 

"  I  will  pray  to  God  to  take  me  to  himself," 
interrupted  Robert ;  "  and  you  also,  dear  Ve- 
ronique,  with  my  father  and  mother.  People 
are  happy  in  heaven.     Let  us  all  die." 

He  fell  asleep  with  this  prayer  on  his  lips, 
and  Veronique,  overcome  by  fatigue,  soon  fell 
into  a  profound  slumber.  The  bright  sun  awoke 
her  on  the  following  morning.  The  sky  was 
clear — all  nature  appeared  joyful  and  animated, 
as  if  in  mockery  of  her  woe.  A  tumult  was 
heard  in  the  Square.  Veronique  arose; — the 
thought  occurred  to  her  that  they  had  brought 
Jehan  Cornoailles  before  his  own  house  to  suffer 
his  sentence,  and  a  mortal  anguish  seized  upon 
her.  If  the  king  had  not  pardoned  him,  the 
hour  of  torture  had  arrived ! 

"But,   no,  no !"  thought  Veronique,  "they 
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would  not  lead  him  before  the  house  of  God  to 
kill  him!" 

She  rushed  to  the  window,  and  looked  below. 
An  immense  concourse  of  people  filled  the 
Square,  and  pressed  with  clamour  round  a  gibbet 
erected  in  front  of  the  principal  entrance  to 
Notre-Dame ;  a  head  yet  streaming  with  blood 
was  fastened  to  it,  and  underneath  was  a  large 
placard.  The  old  servant  remained  for  a  mo- 
ment mute  with  horror ; — her  knees  sunk  under 
her ;  then,  raising  her  hands  to  heaven,  pale  and 
frantic,  her  senses  wandering,  she  called  down 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the  murderers. 
Her  fearful  cries  awoke  the  child. 

"  Robert !"  she  screamed  rather  than  spoke  ; 
"  do  you  see  that  head  yonder  ?" 

He  threw  a  glance  below,  and  stepped  back 
affrighted. 

"  It  is  thy  father's  head  !"  cried  Veronique  ; 
"  and  it  is  Claude  Stocq  who  placed  it  there. 
You  will  one  day  be  a  man,  Robert ;  you  will 
have  strength  to  wield  a  sword; — remember 
the  Place  Notre  Dame — remember  this  gibbet 
and  Claude  Stocq!" 

The  child  turned  pale ;  he  put  his  hand  to 
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his  head,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor.  While 
Veronique  was  endeavouring  to  restore  him  to 
life,  she  heard  cried  under  her  window,  "  Oh, 
yes !  oh,  yes  !  here  is  to  be  seen  the  sentence  of 
the  Parliament  upon  Jehan  Cornoailles,  be- 
headed at  the  Halles  of  Paris;  his  body  to  be 
burnt,  and  his  head  to  be  publicly  exposed  in  the 
town  of  Senlis,  which  he  scandalized  by  his 
heresy,  and  all  his  goods  to  be  confiscated.  Oh, 
yes !  oh,  yes  !  here  is  a  full  and  particular  ac- 
count !" 

That  same  day  Veronique  and  the  child  left 
the  town  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  forest  of 
Compiegne,  in  the  hut  of  the  poor  butcher 
where  Perine  la  Barbue  had  already  taken 
refuge. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


The  High  Constable,  Anne  de  Montmorency, 
was  at  this  epoch  recalled  to  Paris.  Claude 
Stocq  preceded  him  by  a  day.  He  already 
knew  the  fate  of  Jehan  Cornoailles ;  his  hatred 
and  vengeance  were  satisfied,  and  he  quitted 
Chantilly  with  the  intention  of  seeking  Ca- 
therine. He  reckoned  upon  her  pardon ;  think- 
ing that  as  the  widow  of  such  a  man  she  would 
joyfully  accept  his  offer  of  marriage.  He  hoped 
to  possess  her — her  love  also ;  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that,  reduced  by  so  great  and  so  humiliating 
a  misfortune,  she  would  receive  on  her  knees 
the  hand  he  was  about  to  tender  her. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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On  the  iurther  side  of  the  Pre  aux  Clercs,  and 
in  a  solitary  quarter,  surrounded  by  inclosed 
gardens,  was  situated  the  Hospital  des  Petites 
Maisons,  appropriated  to  madness  and  incurable 
maladies.  Nowhere  was  to  be  seen  a  more 
striking  proof  of  the  weakness  and  miseries  of 
humanity  than  that  which  this  Hospital  pre- 
sented. Its  high  walls,  its  barred  windows, 
through  which  a  ray  of  sunshine  could  not  pe- 
netrate ;  its  dark  and  narrow  passages,  and  its 
dormitories,  where  the  wild  laugh,  the  shriek, 
or  the  groan,  of  the  mad  or  sick,  filled  the  soul 
with  dismay  and  pity. 

On  entering  this  gloomy  mansion,  a  feeling  of 
remorse  pervaded  the  stoical  heart  of  Claude 
Stocq. 

"Alas  !"  thought  he,  u  it  is  here  that  she  has 
dwelt  during  two  months,  alone,  a  prey  to  sor- 
row. Poor  Catherine  !"  One  of  that  devoted 
and  highly  to  be  commended  sisterhood  called 
"  Sisters  of  Charity"  approached  him  in  the  nar- 
row vestibule,  the  door  of  which  was  night  and 
day  kept  locked  and  guarded. 

"  Sister !"  said  Claude  Stocq,  "  I  am  come  to 
visit  an  insane  patient,  who  has  been  here  about 
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two  months.     Her  name  is  Catherine  Durosne. 
How  is  the  poor  woman  ?" 

"  It  is  a  desperate  case,"  replied  the  nun. 
"  She  is  perfectly  inoffensive ;  but  the  poor  crea- 
ture grows  weaker  every  day." 

"  Lead  me  to  her,  sister,"  said  Claude  Stocq, 
impetuously ;  "  I  must  see  her  immediately." 

"  Are  you  her  husband,  or  any  relation  to 
her  ?"  demanded  the  nun,  with  some  hesita- 
tion. 

u  I  am  the  private  secretary  of  my  Lord  the 
High  Constable,  Anne  de  Montmorency,"  re- 
plied Claude  Stocq,  drawing  himself  up 
proudly. 

They  traversed  a  long  passage,  and  entered  a 
court  surrounded  by  small  lodges.  It  was  this 
part  of  the  building  which  was  called  Les  Pe- 
tites  Maisons.  In  this  court,  which  might  have 
been  about  fifty  feet  square,  a  great  number  of 
women  were  assembled, — some  singing,  some 
weeping,  some  laughing,  and  others  disputing. 
Here  and  there  were  to  be  seen  one  or  two 
grotesquely  ornamented  with  tattered  lace  and 
broken  feathers;  others,  almost  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  were  running  wildly  from  one  side  to 
m  2 
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the  other  of  that  limited  space ;  some  were  gay, 
some  melancholy,  some  serious ;  but  all  in  a 
state  of  incessant  agitation.  They  had  torn 
down  or  destroyed  whatever  was  within  their 
reach  or  strength.  A  tree  in  the  middle  of  the 
court,  which  might  have  shaded  them  from  the 
effects  of  the  scorching  sun,  had  been  stripped 
of  its  leaves  and  branches ;  its  trunk,  peeled  of 
its  bark,  had  alone  resisted  their  efforts. 

Claude  Stocq  glanced  rapidly  around  in 
search  of  Catherine.  He  perceived  her  seated 
on  the  ground  in  a  corner,  leaning  her  back 
against  the  wall;  her  long  hair  fell  over  her 
crossed  arms,  and  covered  her  as  a  veil,  through 
which  her  pale  and  meagre  countenance  was  to 
be  seen.  Claude  Stocq  ordered  the  nun  to  wait 
for  him  at  the  door,  and  strode  across  to  the 
place  where  the  patient  sat. 

"  Catherine !"  said  he,  his  heart  beating 
violently,  and  terrified  at  the  impression  which 
the  sight  of  him  might  make  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate woman,  the  only  one  in  her  right  senses 
amidst  all  the  mad  women.  "  Catherine  !  it  is 
I !     I  am  come  to  bring  you  away  !" 

She  lifted  up  her  head,  and  gazed  at  him 
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with  an  air  of  vacancy,  and  without  manifesting 
the  slightest  emotion. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  feign  madness  any 
longer,"  continued  Claude  Stocq ;  "  no  one  is 
listening  to  us.  Ah,  Catherine  !  this  pardon- 
able deceit  has  saved  you ;  blessed  be  He  who 
has  inspired  you  with  the  will  to  persevere  in 
it !  But  now  I  am  here  to  protect  and  defend 
you !  You  shall  leave  this  gloomy  abode  di- 
rectly. Do  you  hear  what  I  say,  Catherine? 
Holy  Virgin !  do  you  not  know  me  ?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  a  low  laugh, 
and  then,  turning  her  face  to  the  wall,  com- 
menced singing.  A  horrible  thought  obtruded 
into  the  mind  of  the  hard-hearted  Claude  Stocq ; 
he  shuddered,  and  turned  aside  for  a  moment 
from  Catherine ;  then,  regaining  courage, 
thinking  that  perhaps,  through  hatred  and  re- 
sentment, she  feigned  not  to  recognise  him — 

"  Alas  !"  said  he  ;  "  you  have  indeed  suf- 
fered, Catherine.  I  would  have  given  the  half 
of  my  existence  to  have  spared  you  so  much 
anguish  of  mind.  But  these  evil  days  are  passed. 
I  seek  you,  my  heart  overflowing  with  love  and 
good  will  towards  you.  Look  at  me,  Catherine." 
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She  continued  singing  words  without  any 
definite  meaning. 

Claude  then  spoke  of  her  son,  but  she 
did  not  appear  to  pay  the  least  attention  to 
what  he  said.  He  named  Jehan  Cornoailles, 
but  she  remained  passive.  Uncertain  still,  but 
struck  with  horror  and  alarm,  He  thought 
of  a  last  trial.  He  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the 
youthful  and  bereaved  Catherine,  took  her 
emaciated  hands  in  his,  and  drawing  her  slowly 
towards  him,  imprinted  a  long  and  burning  kiss 
upon  her  lips.  Catherine  yielded  without  the 
slightest  movement ;  then  passing  her  hand 
over  her  mouth,  recommenced  singing. 

"  Gracious  Powers  !  she  is  mad !"  exclaimed 
Claude  Stocq,  in  despair;  "  her  senses  are 
gone  !  Is  it  thus  that  I  am  doomed  to  find 
thee  ?  Blessed  Virgin  !  aid  me  in  healing  my 
poor  Catherine. " 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


That  same  day  Claude  Stocq  sought  the 
habitation  of  the  ancient  professor,  Master  Am- 
broise  Pare.  This  celebrated  doctor  was  strongly 
suspected  of  Calvinism ;  but  his  science  in  the 
art  of  healing,  and  the  necessity  and  utility  of 
his  learned  advice,  was  like  a  shield  to  his  per- 
son, protecting  him  from  persecution.  Ten 
years  after,  on  Saint  Bartholomew's  day,  he  owed 
his  life  to  his  title  of  the  King's  Medical  Adviser. 
Claude  Stocq  found  him  in  his  laboratory,  oc- 
cupied in  the  dissection  of  a  cat,  for  it  was 
morally  impossible  to  obtain  anything  of  the 
satellites  of  Montfaucon  since  the  last  order  of 
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the  Parliament,  which  denounced  the  penalty  of 
death  on  whomsoever  should  disinter  a  dead 
body,  were  it  even  that  of  a  Jew  or  a  Calvinist. 

"  Oh,  oh  !  deserter  of  science  !"  cried  Master 
Ambroise  Pare,  recognising  his  former  faithful 
disciple.  "  I  find  you  again  with  a  sword  by 
your  side.  Ah,  well !  it  is  perhaps  a  better 
trade  than  the  lancet  now-a-days.  Well,  how's 
the  health  ?" 

"  Very  well,  Doctor ;  it  is  not  for  myself  that 
I  come  to  consult  you." 

"  Always  dry  and  bilious,"  continued  Am- 
broise Pare,  without  heeding  Claude  Stocq's 
answer;  "  always  aguish,  the  heart  corroded 
with  thick  and  dark  blood,  and  the  features 
pale  and  contracted;  people  die  young  with 
this  temperament ;  but  it  is  not  the  natural  ten- 
dency perhaps ;  it  is  occasioned  by  a  discharged 
pistol,  some  blow  from  a  poignard,  or  perhaps 
acquired  in  some  conflict  or  duel.  You  are 
then  turned  soldier  ?" 

"  No,  no !"  answered  Claude  Stocq,  im- 
patiently. "  I  wear  the  sword  and  the  uniform 
of  the  house  of  Montmorency.  I  am  private 
secretary  to  my  Lord  the  High  Constable." 
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"  Ah !  the  Captain  Wildfire  !"  interrupted 
Ambroise  Pare,  his  countenance  darkening  as 

he  spoke.   "  He  is  a  bigoted  Catholic Is 

it  he  who  sent  you  to  me  ?" 

"  No,  Doctor ;  I  wish  to  have  recourse  to 
your  science  for  a  poor  woman  who  is  sick  and 
out  of  her  senses.     You  will  heal  her." 

"  That's  according  .  .  .  Where  is  she  ?  who 
is  she  ?  what  were  the  first  symptoms  ?  I  must 
know  all  this  first,  Claude  Stocq,  before  under- 
taking the  cure,  for " 

Here  the  learned  professor  rose,  saying,  with 
a  grave  and  dogmatical  tone,  as  if  he  had  been 
giving  a  lecture,  "  Insanity  arises  from  various 
causes,  which  must  be  perfectly  understood,  and 
treated  accordingly;  it  is  hereditary  or  acci- 
dental, proceeding  sometimes  from  a  derange- 
ment of  the  organs  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  at 
others  from  a  concussion  or  disturbance  in  the 
sensitive  or  intellectual  faculties.  It  is  a  disease 
which  confounds  science,  because  it  is  seated  in 
the  spiritual  and  impalpable  part,  which  the 
scalpel  cannot  dissect.  Hereditary  madness  is 
the  most  common  and  the  most  incurable." 

"Doctor,"  interrupted  Claude  Stocq,  "neither 
m  3 
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the  parents  nor  any  member  of  this  woman's 
family  have  ever  exhibited  the  slightest  symp- 
tom of  madness.  She  has  seen  evil  days — has 
gone  through  many  painful  trials  ;  and  about 
two  months  ago  was  conducted  to  the  Hospital 
of  the  Petites  Maisons  under  pretext  of  mad- 
ness ;  but  being,  in  reality,  as  sound  of  mind 
as  you  or  I.  This  morning  I  went  to  see  her, 
and  found  her  mad, — yes,  mad  and  insensible." 

"  Mad  by  imitation ;  instances  of  this  are  to 
be  seen.  I  have  had  many  similar  cases  during 
my  practice,"  said  the  Doctor,  tranquilly  ;  "  and 
who  is  this  woman  ?".... 

Claude  Stocq  hesitated  a  moment  whether  he 
should  give  Catherine's  right  name  ;  he  remem- 
bered  the  resuscitation  of  the  felon,  and  he  knew 
not  if  Ambroise  Pare  was  aware  of  Jehan 
Cornoailles'  subsequent  name  and  mode  of  life. 

"  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  worthy  citizen  of 
Senlis ;  she  married  a  Calvinist,  who  was  lately 
beheaded  at  Paris."  .... 

"  A  Calvinist!"  exclaimed  Ambroise  Pare, 
with  great  agitation,  "  a  Calvinist !  a  citizen  of 
Senlis  !  .  .  .  Her  husband's  name  ?" 

w  Jehan  Cornoailles." 
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Master  Ambroise  Pare  rose  hastily  from  his 
seat.     "  You  knew  him,  then  ?"  he  demanded. 

"No,  Doctor,  I  have  never  seen  him,"  an- 
swered Claude  Stocq,  calmly. 

The  man  of  science  appeared  to  be  quite 
tranquillized  by  these  words. 

"  Let  us  go  immediately,"  said  he.  "  I  would 
succour  the  widow  and  the  orphan  .  .  .  but  in 
these  days  of  calamity  and  persecution  it  is  im- 
possible to  trace  these  unfortunate  people  who 
are  without  habitation,  without  a  hearth,  unless 
we  have  some  clue  to  guide  us.  ...  But  you 
will  pilot  me,  Claude  Stocq ;  we  will  bring  them 
home  with  us ;  the  wife  and  child  of  Jehan  Cor- 
noailles  in  a  madhouse  !  Gracious  Heaven  !  who 
would  have  thought  of  seeking  them  there  ?" 

"  The  wife  only  is  there,  Doctor ;  I  do  not 
know  what  is  become  of  the  child !  He  is  per- 
haps at  Senlis."  .... 

"  No,  no !  he  has  disappeared,  the  poor  little 
innocent !  with  his  mother's  old  servant,  and  no 
one  knows  what  is  become  of  him.  Heaven 
will  restore  him  to  me,  I  trust ;  he  shall  be  my 
adopted  son,  as  his  father  hoped  he  would  be." 
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"  Doctor,  interrupted  Claude  Stocq,  fixing 
a  searching  and  penetrating  look  upon  Am- 
broise  Pare,  "  you  were  then  a  friend  of  Jehan 
Cornoailles?" 

"  Yes,  I  was  his  friend,"  replied  the  intrepid 
Calvinist,  "  and  I  would  avow  it  before  all  men 
openly.  I  will  never  deny  my  faith,  nor  my 
affection  towards  my  brethren  in  the  faith,  even 
were  I  tied  to  the  stake." 

"  Jehan  Cornoailles  had  a  scar  in  the  back  of 
his  neck,  and  another  on  the  temple,"  said 
Claude  Stocq,  slowly. 

"  Hold  your  tongue !  hold  your  tongue !" 
interrupted  the  Doctor,  with  dismay.  "  But  did 
you  not  just  tell  me  that  you  had  never  seen 
him  ?" 

"  To  speak  truly,  Doctor,"  replied  Claude 
Stocq,  coldly,  "  I  have  seen  him,  and  recog- 
nised him  immediately  as  the  barber  Landri." 

"  Silence,  barbarian !"  cried  the  Doctor,  im- 
petuously. After  a  moment's  thought,  he  con- 
tinued more  tranquilly,  "  The  barber  Landri 
and  Jehan  Cornoailles  are  both  dead;  peace  be 
to  their  souls !     May  Heaven  receive  them  in  its 
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mercy !  Will  you  accompany  me  to  the  Hos- 
pital, Claude  Stocq,  to  see  what  can  be  done 
for  this  unfortunate  lady  ?" 

In  spite  of  the  unremitting  attention  of  the 
celebrated  Doctor,  and  Claude  Stocq's  fervent 
prayers,  which  he  unceasingly  offered  to  all  the 
saints  in  Paradise,  poor  Catherine  remained  in- 
sensible and  mad.  She  sunk  gradually,  and 
died  in  a  few  months  after,  without  having  had 
one  lucid  interval,  without  shedding  one  tear 
for  her  husband's  death  or  the  disappearance 
of  her  child. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


On  a  sultry  morning  during  the  month  of 
August  in  that  same  year,  1562,  several  tra- 
velling Utters,  escorted  by  a  numerous  troop 
of  horsemen,  pursued  their  way  through  the 
forest  of  Compiegne.  This  gallant  retinue  was 
about  to  conduct  to  the  frontiers  her  who  during 
a  short  space  of  time  had  been  seated  upon  the 
throne  of  France,  the  young  Queen  of  Scotland, 
the  beautiful  Mary  Stuart.  She  journeyed  on, 
her  heart  oppressed  with  regret  and  sad  presen- 
timents, towards  that  fallen  and  wild  country 
to  which  the  ambition  of  the  Guises  and  the 
enmity  and  jealousy  of  Catherine  de  Medicis 
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had  banished  her.  The  elite  of  the  nobles  of 
the  land  accompanied  Mary ;  she  was  to  sepa- 
rate from  her  court  at  Calais,  from  those 
among  whom  she  had  passed  her  youthful  and 
her  happiest  days. 

The  young  Queen  had  closed  the  curtains  of 
her  litter,  and,  her  head  reclining  upon  a  cushion 
of  black  velvet,  endeavoured  to  dissipate  her 
melancholy  by  perusing  a  manuscript  book  of 
the  sonnets  of  Ronsard  that  she  held  in  her 
hand.  The  poet  had  transcribed  some  of  his 
most  beautiful  verses  for  her,  which  were  splen- 
didly bound  into  a  magnificent  volume,  and 
Mary  Stuart's  tears  fell  upon  its  pages  as 
her  thoughts  recurred  to  her  widowed  hopes, 
and  the  severed  links  of  her  happiness.  She 
closed  the  book,  and,  raising  herself  lan- 
guidly, regarded  from  between  the  curtains 
the  elegant  troop  which  caracoled  around  her 
litter.  Her  eye  rested  upon  the  noblest  lords  of 
her  court ;  there  was  M.  de  Damville,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  High  Constable,  Anne  de  Montmo- 
rency, the  passionate  admirer  of  his  royal  mis- 
tress; Chastelard,  the  nephew  of  Bayard,  the 
rash  young  man  who  on  a  future  day  paid  with  his 
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head  for  the  happiness  of  passing  an  hour  hid 
under  the  Queen's  bed;  there  was  also  the  Duke 
de  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  those 
whose  inexorable  and  political  feelings  drove 
Mary  from  the  kingdom  of  France,  her  adopted 
country. 

Several  litters  followed  that  of  the  Queen; 
after  them  came  the  archers  of  the  Scottish 
guard ;  the  whole  cavalcade  being  closed  by  the 
attendants  of  the  principal  lords  of  the  court. 

Towards  midday  the  wind  began  to  whistle 
impetuously  amongst  the  branches  of  the  trees ; 
and  a  hollow  and  distant  noise  was  heard  to  vi- 
brate through  the  forest.  Dark  clouds  floated 
across  the  sky,  which  gradually  closed,  spread 
themselves  out  like  a  thick  veil,  and  were  inces- 
santly rent  asunder  by  vivid  flashes  of  lightning, 
while  the  thunder  rolled  at  a  distance. 

"  Holy  Mother !"  cried  the  youthful  Queen, 
crossing  herself,  "  what  an  awful  storm ! 
Saint  Julien,  patron  of  poor  travellers,  come 
to  our  aid!"  Saying  these  words,  she  threw 
herself  back  in  her  litter,  and  closed  her 
eyes,  that  she  might  not  see  the  lightning ;  then, 
sad  thoughts  returning,  she  said,  with  resigna- 
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tion,  "  Heaven's  will  be  done  !  it  is  better  to  die 
than  to  accomplish  this  melancholy  journey ! — 
my  bones  would  then  moulder  on  this  beloved 
soil !" 

"  Madam,"  said  M.  de  Damville,  stooping  to- 
wards the  litter,  the  leathern  curtains  of  which 
were  carefully  closed,  "  there  is  a  frightful 
storm  at  hand — a  complete  deluge;  we  will, 
with  your  Majesty's  permission,  halt  under  the 
shelter  of  the  trees." 

"  Are  we,  then,  so  far  from  Compiegne  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  there  before  the 
rain  descends?" 

"  We  are  yet  two  leagues  from  it — nearly 
half-way  between  Senlis  and  Compiegne.  How 
much  I  regret,  Madam,  that  your  Majesty  did 
not  remain  during  this  day  also  at  my  castle  at 
Chantilly!" 

The  whole  troop  halted ;  large  drops  of  rain 
rustled  amongst  the  leaves  of  the  trees ;  the 
wind  had  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  thunder 
pealed  without  intermission.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment of  disorder  and  confusion  amongst  the 
numerous   suite   which   attended   the   Queen; 
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the  horsemen  spurred  their  steeds  under  the 
trees,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  conduct  the  lit- 
ters thither.  Vainly  did  the  pages,  seated  as 
postillions  on  the  mules,  endeavour  to  guide 
their  awkward  equipages;  the  animals  stub- 
bornly refused  to  advance,  and  the  Queen's  litter 
was  nearly  overthrown  by  the  exertions  of  the 
drivers.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  Chas- 
telard  galloped  towards  the  group,  reined  up 
his  horse  by  the  side  of  the  litter,  and,  putting 
his  hand  to  his  hat,  the  rich  feather  of  which, 
soaked  with  rain,  fell  on  his  shoulder — 

"  Madam,"  said  he,  "  I  have  discovered 
yonder  a  miserable  hut,  the  habitation  of  a 
butcher ;  it  is  a  filthy  hole,  but  your  Majesty 
would  at  least  be  sheltered  from  the  rain." 

"  With  your  Majesty's  leave,  we  will  advance 
the  litter,"  said  M.  de  Damville,  closing  care- 
fully the  curtains  of  the  carriage,  against  which 
the  rain  beat  violently. 

The  humble  dwelling  of  the  butcher  was 
nothing  more  than  a  rude  hut,  supported  by  an 
immense  tree,  situated  in  a  bleak  and  barren 
part  of  the  forest.     Its  rustic  roof  was  covered 
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by  an  ivy  which  grew  tenaciously  over  it.  At 
its  only  and  dilapidated  window  stood  a  child, 
who  called  out  on  seeing  the  royal  traveller — 

"  Oh !  Mother  Marceline,  look  here  what  a 
beautiful  lady,  and  what  handsome  lords,  such 
as  those  are  at  Paris." 

"  Give  place,  good  people  !"  said  Chastelard, 
pushing  the  door  open ;  "  throw  some  fuel  on  the 
fire,  and  then  depart;  the  Queen  of  Scotland 
intends  doing  you  the  honour  of  taking  shelter 
beneath  your  roof  until  the  storm  be  passed," 

The  poor  family  arose  with  astonishment, 
almost  with  affright,  as  the  Queen  entered. 
Formerly  she  would  have  seated  herself,  laugh- 
ing heartily,  upon  the  low  stool  which  M.  de 
Damville  presented  her  with  all  courtly  cere- 
mony, whilst  her  ladies  stood  respectfully  around 
her ;  but  her  heart  was  now  too  sad  to  be  amused 
by  the  contrast  of  grandeur  and  misery  so  oddly 
jostled  together.  She  sat  herself  down  near  the 
fire,  saying  with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  I  do  not 
wish  to  drive  hence  those  honest  people,  let 
them  remain.  I  charge  you,  my  Lord,"  said 
she,  turning  to  31.  de  Chastelard,  "  to  leave 
them  a  well-filled  purse,  that  they  may  remem- 
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ber  having  afforded  an  asylum  to  Mary  Stuart 
during  one  of  the  most  awful  storms  that  ever 
hurst  upon  an  unfortunate  traveller." 

Whilst  the  Queen  was  speaking,  the  child  left 
the  window,  and  ran  joyfully  amidst  the  gay 
company,  which  he  saluted  in  a  manner  at  once 
familiar  and  graceful.  Then  advancing  to 
where  Mary  sat,  he  began  to  consider  her  with 
looks  of  childish  admiration. 

"  Is  this  fine  little  fellow  your  son,  my  good 
woman  ?"  said  the  Queen  to  the  butcher's  wife, 
who  stood  trembling,  and  calling — 

"  Robert,  come  here,  child !  Robert !  Alas ! 
no,  madam !"  answered  she,  "  it  is  a  poor  for- 
saken child,  without  father  or  mother." 
"  They  are  then  dead  ?" 
"  Yes,  gracious  lady,  dead  and  buried  a  long 
time  ago,  may  their  souls  rest  in  peace !"  said 
the  woman,  much  embarrassed. 

She  did  not  like  to  own  that  the  father  of  Ro- 
bert was  a  heretic,  beheaded  by  sentence  of  Par- 
liament, and  that  no  one  knew  what  was  become 
of  his  mother. 

The  child  began  to  weep  at  these  words,  say- 
ing, "Dear  Veronique  too  is  dead  !" 
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"  Come  away,  Robert,"  interrupted  the  wo- 
man ;  "  it  is  not  proper  to  weep  before  gentle- 
folks. Forgive  him,  madam ;  he  does  not  know 
what  respect  is,  the  poor  little  creature." 

"  Never  mind  !  never  mind !"  said  the  Queen, 
"  Come  here,  Robert,  my  fine  fellow." 

He  approached,  and  looked  smilingly  on  the 
fair  face  which  leant  over  him. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Mary  Stuart :  "  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  I  have  seen  this  child  before : 
and  that  recently,  too.  My  lords,  is  there  no 
one  amongst  you  who  recognises  him  ?" 

The  Captain  of  the  Scottish  guard,  M.  de 
Champdivers,  remembered  the  aged  female  and 
the  child,  who  had  lodged  during  one  night 
only  at  an  inn  called  the  Plat  d'Etain;  he 
recited  the  event,  but  without  being  able  to 
give  any  information  respecting  him,  further 
than  that  he  believed  him  at  the  time  to  belong 
to  a  respectable  family,  and  that  his  mother's 
name  was  Catherine. 

"  Holy  Virgin !'"  exclaimed  the  woman,  who 
had  been  again  questioned;  "Yes,  they  must 
have  been  wealthy,  the  unfortunate  parents !"  for 
Robert,  when  he  was  first  brought  hither,  wore 
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a  dress  of  the  finest  green  cloth,  and  the  rest  of 
his  clothing  was  quite  new ;  but  a  poor  woman, 
who  gained  the  bread  she  ate  by  making  fagots, 
kept  him  from  charity.  She  never  spoke  of 
his  parents,  except  to  pray  that  they  might  be 
received  into  Paradise.  When  she  died,  we  still 
kept  the  child ;  we  could  not  turn  him  out  of 
doors,  the  innocent  little  creature  !  He  has  a 
good  heart  for  work,  although  he  is  so  young ; 
and  before  he  is  ten  years  of  age  he  will  have 
no  occasion  for  any  one's  assistance." 

The  honest  woman  retired  into  a  corner, 
ashamed  of  having  said  so  much  before  such  a 
grand  company;  while  Robert,  leaning  fami- 
liarly upon  the  Queen's  lap,  looked  into  her  face 
with  an  expression  of  infantine  joy. 

"  You  must  remain  here,"  said  he,  softly,  to 
her,  caressing  her  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  cannot,"  replied  the  Queen  ;  "  I  must  soon 
leave  this  place,  to  go  far,  very  far  away." 

"Why  so?"  demanded  Robert,  raising  his 
head.  His  intelligent  eyes  then  glanced  around 
the  circle  of  lords  and  ladies  standing  about  the 
Queen ;  and  he  saw,  by  their  respectful  manners, 
that  she  was  their  superior,  and  must  therefore, 
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as  he  thought,  obey  her.  "  If  you  wish  to  re- 
main," continued  he,  "no  one  will  say,  Let 
us  go  !" 

"  Alas  !  my  poor  child,"  said  the  Queen,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  "  thou,  so  poor,  so  friendless,  art 
not  more  to  be  pitied,  or  more  dependent  upon 
the  will  of  others,  than  myself." 

This  time  Robert  could  not  comprehend  her 
meaning,  but  contented  himself  with  caressing 
her,  and  playing  with  the  fringe  of  her  veil. 
He  appeared  to  contemplate  with  a  feeling  al- 
most akin  to  love  that  fair  and  noble  counte- 
nance, in  which  shone  the  majesty  of  her  ex- 
alted rank,  and  the  sufferings  of  a  mind  ill  at 
ease.  There  was  something  of  Mary  Stuart's 
fatal  destiny  already  marked  in  the  expression 
of  her  features ;  it  was  easy  to  read  in  her  dark 
blue  eye  the  impetuosity  of  her  passions,  that 
unbending  will,  and  that  imprudent  weakness 
which  rendered  her  life  a  long  series  of  follies  and 
misfortunes,  and  herself  in  the  end  the  most  ter- 
rible example  of  human  vicissitude.  She  lis- 
tened inattentively  to  M.  de  Damville,  who  was 
endeavouring  to  make  her  smile  by  representing 
the  sorry  figure  that  M.  de  Guise  and  the  others 
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must  make,  who  had  fled  for  shelter  to  the  trees 
of  the  forest ;  while  she,  passing  her  slender  fin- 
gers through  Robert's  clustering  ringlets,  mur- 
mured to  herself,  "  Ah !  if  Heaven  had  blessed 
me  with  a  Dauphin  like  him,  I  should  have  re- 
mained Queen  of  France  !"  While  she  was  thus 
caressing  him,  the  child  raised  his  head,  and 
whispered  softly  "  Mother !"  At  these  words, 
Mary  Stuart  burst  into  tears,  and  kissing  the 
child's  open  forehead,  she  extended  her  arm  over 
him,  saying,  "  Yes,  fair  child,  I  will  be  a  mother 
to  thee  :  thou  shalt  follow  me  in  my  exile.  Kings 
should  ever  be  the  instruments  of  rendering 
others  happy  ;  let  me  at  least  hope  that  in  pass- 
ing a  short  time  here  I  have  done  some  good. 
Thou  wert  destined  to  obscurity  and  misery,  I 
will  make  thee  wealthy,  great,  and  perhaps 
happy.  Robert,  I  am  now  going  to  recom- 
mence my  journey,  and  thou  shalt  accompany 
me. 

He  looked  at  her  with  astonishment  and  in- 
genuous delight,  then  kissing  her,  he  said,  with 
an  infantine  gesture,  "  Very  well,  let  us  go !" 

"  My  good  woman,"  said  the  Queen,  address- 
ing herself  to  the  butcher's  wife,  "  I  am  going 
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to  take  this  child  with  me  ;  it  is  a  better  fortune 
than  you  could  have  expected  for  him ;  you  are 
poor  people,  and  he  was  a  burden  upon  your 
generosity." 

"  Farewell,  good  mother  Marceline,  fare- 
well !"  cried  Robert,  clasping  his  arms  around 
her  neck ;  "  when  I  am  a  great  man,  I  will  come 
back  and  see  you." 

"  Adieu,  Robert,"  said  she,  overcome  by 
her  feelings ;  a  by  the  time  you  are  a  great  man,  I 
shall  be  dead,  perhaps ;  but  do  not  forget  my 
poor  Pierrot,  who  has  shared  his  scanty  meals 
with  you.  He  is  so  good,  my  poor  Pierrot,  and 
so  handsome  to  boot" 

In  concluding  these  words,  she  hid  herself 
behind  the  door,  that  no  one  might  witness  her 
tears,  and  gave  a  gentle  tap  to  her  son,  Pierrot, 
saying,  i(  Why  did  you  not  shew  yourself,  also, 
obstinate  booby !  you  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
as  fortunate  as  Robert,  and  our  Lady  Queen 
would  have  taken  you  also  into  her  service." 

Noble  lords  and  courtly  dames  immediately 
pressed  around  the  young  child,  whose  destiny 
had  been  thus  suddenly  changed  by  a  word 
from  the  lips  of  Mary  Stuart.     M.  de  Damville 

vol.  in.  N 
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took  him  in  his  arms.  "  You  are  the  property 
of  the  Queen,  now,"  said  he ;  "  you  must  kneel 
down  and  kiss  her  fair  hand,  to  thank  her  for 
her  condescension.  You  shall  be  placed  on 
horseback,  before  one  of  my  squires,  my  young 
fellow!" 

"  No,  he  shall  remain  with  me,"  said  Mary 
Stuart ;  "  his  chattering  will  amuse  me.  Could 
he  not  be  clothed  a  little  better,"  said  she, 
glancing  significantly  at  his  dress  of  brown 
serge.  The  butcher  s  wife,  in  a  moment,  drew 
from  a  trunk  the  new  suit  of  clothes  which 
poor  Yeronique  had  placed  there  the  day  that 
they  had  hidden  themselves  in  the  forest  of 
Compiegne. 

"  Here,"  said  she,  "  is  the  green  cloth  dress, 
and  all  the  poor  child's  possessions.  I  intended 
to  have  sold  it  next  winter,  to  have  bought  him 
a  good  thick  coat,  which  would  have  been  more 
useful  than  these  fine  clothes,  to  run  about  in 
the  forest  in." 

The  rain  had  ceased ;  the  clouds  were  scat- 
tered here  and  there  by  a  fresh  breeze  which 
had  sprung  up.  An  hour  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  storm,  the  Queen  entered  her  litter ; 
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every  one  was  already  on  horseback.  Robert 
stretched  out  his  little  hands  towards  the  poor 
woman  to  bid  her  again  farewell;  who,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  her  hands  well  filled  with 
gold,  stood  immoveable  at  the  entrance  to  the 
cabin,  until  the  royal  cortege  had  altogether 
disappeared  behind  the  trees. 


N  2 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Many  years  after  the  events  which  we  have 
just  related,  a  cavalier,  on  a  fine  morning  in  the 
month  of  April,  was  tol)e  seen  following  the 
principal  road  which  leads  across  the  forest  of 
Compiegne.  He  was  quite  alone,  and  mounted 
upon  a  good  horse ;  his  equipments  announced 
neither  the  soldier  nor  the  class  of  society  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  wore  a  loose  surtout  of 
black,  girt  about  the  waist  with  a  leathern  strap, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  which  served 
in  some  measure  to  shew  off  his  fine  and  well- 
proportioned  form.  He  might  have  been  about 
thirty  years  of  age ;  his  features  were  regular,  and 
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rather  pale  ;  his  look  sad,  and  his  whole  appear- 
ance noble  and  bold.  He  managed  his  horse 
with  inimitable  grace,  and  had  the  air  of  a 
courtier  in  spite  of  his  humble  dress. 

As  the  cavalier  advanced  further  into  the 
forest,  he  checked  the  speed  of  his  horse,  and 
looked  around  him  with  a  singular  expression 
of  tenderness,  sadness,  and  curiosity.  From 
time  to  time  he  stopped,  and  seemed  to  be 
seeking  the  traces  of  paths  which  time  had 
altogether  obliterated ;  and  then  sighed  deeply, 
as  if  oppressed  by  the  solitude  of  the  place. 
Towards  noon,  a  bright  ray  of  sunshine  pierced 
the  light  clouds  which  floated  through  the  sky, 
and  illuminated  the  tall  and  heavy  branches, 
hardly  yet  covered  with  leaves.  The  traveller 
glanced  attentively  about  him,  and  murmured 
— "  It  must  be  here.  I  do  not  remember  it, 
though.  M.  de  Champdivers  always  told  me 
that  it  was  about  a  hundred  feet  from  a  stone 
cross  on  this  side  the  road.  Yonder  lies  an 
overthrown  cross,  covered  with  weeds ;  and  I 
must  be  at  about  three  leagues  from  Compiegne, 
where  the  Queen  stopped  that  evening.  Is  it, 
then,  from  this  spot  that  she  took  me  ?" 
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The  stranger  turned  under  the  trees,  and  Coll- 
in * 

tinued  his  way,  for  some  time  appearing  to  have 
no  direct  aim,  but  still  not  wandering  far  from 
the  borders  of  the  road.     Sometimes  his  pro- 
gress   was    impeded   by    impenetrable    woods, 
sometimes  by  pathways  which  wTere  soon  inter- 
rupted by  morasses,  or  lost  amidst  overgrown 
weeds   and  bushes.     Not  a  habitation  was  to 
be  seen  in  these  dark  and  intricate  retreats  of 
the  fox  and  the  timid  hare  ;  no  human  voice 
awoke  its  deep  echoes,  no  sound,  except  that 
of  the  wind  gently  rustling  among  the  leaves 
of  the   trees,    or   the   plaintive  voice  of  some 
wild  songster  of  the  wood  perched  upon  their 
branches.     The  traveller  at  length  found  him- 
self in  an  open  space,  partially  covered  with  wild 
flowers  and  sweet-smelling  herbs.    In  the  centre 
of  this  scanty  vegetation  there  arose  an  immense 
oak,  around  which  several  young  trees,  inter- 
mixed with  brambles,  formed  a  thick   arbour ; 
while  amidst  its  robust  branches  appeared  the  top 
of  a  fine  apple  tree  in  full  bloom.    On  seeing  this, 
the  stranger  remained  a  moment  thoughtful  and 
undecided,  as  if  he  sought  to  recall  to  his  recol- 
lection things  present  and  things  past ;  then  ad- 
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vancing,with  a  palpitating  heart,  he  passed  round 
the  tree.  The  ruins  of  a  hut  were  yet  visible, 
supported  by  its  gigantic  root ;  wild  herbs  grew 
around  its  shattered  walls,  and  a  large  ivy  tree 
crept  over  its  deserted  roof. 

The  stranger  threw  himself  hastily  from  his 
horse,  and,  entering  the  hut,  sat  himself  down 
on  the  ground.  Every  circumstance  of  his  life 
past  in  that  cabin  more  than  twenty  years  ago  re- 
curred at  once  to  his  memory  ;  the  most  remark- 
able event  had  been  often  related  to  him,  and 
now  it  come  back  to  him  as  a  dream  of  infancy, — 
the  day  when  the  Queen,  Mary  Stuart,  had 
taken  shelter  in  the  butcher's  poor  hovel.  Since 
that  day,  Robert  had  never  quitted  her ;  and  now 
that  she  was  no  more  he  returned  to  his  native 
soil,  and  wandered  amidst  the  scenes  of  his 
early  years  without  meeting  either  parent  or 
friend.  The  mind  of  the  young  man  was  over- 
come by  sadness,  by  his  loneliness,  and  the  vicis- 
situdes of  his  life  ;  and  sinking  his  head  upon  his 
clasped  hands,  he  murmured,  "  This,  then,  is  all 
that  remains  to  me  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years !  —  ruins  !     The   poor   family  who   once 
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succoured  me  have  long,  perhaps,  disappeared 
from  the  earth ;  or  if  any  one  of  its  members 
still  exists,  where  can  I  seek  him  ?  Holy  Vir- 
gin !  inspire  me  with  what  I  ought  to  do, 
and  what  pathway  1  must  now  follow  in  my 
pilgrimage  here  below !  Holy  martyred  queen  ! 
my  noble  mistress !  pray  for  me  in  Heaven !" 

Raising  a  small  cross  of  gold  from  his  bo- 
som, he  kissed  it  devoutly ;  and  having  taken 
one  last  look  at  the  ruins  which  he  had  travelled 
so  far  to  see,  he  remounted  his  horse,  and  took 
the  road  to  Chantilly. 

M.  de  Damville  had  for  some  years  succeeded 
his  father,  the  High  Constable,  in  his  digni- 
ties and  estates.  The  important  character  which 
he  played  in  that  remarkable  era  is  well  known 
to  every  one.  Although  a  good  Catholic,  he  was 
not  a  bigoted  one ;  and  after  the  death  of  Henry 
the  Third,  he  acknowledged  the  Calvinist  Henry 
of  Navarre,  as  his  lawful  king.  In  those  times 
of  trouble  and  civil  war,  he  rarely  inhabited 
his  castle  at  Chantilly,  where  his  lady,  Antoi- 
nette de  la  Mare,  held  a  sort  of  secondary 
court.     This  powerful  house  had,  as  in  the  time 
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of  Anne  de  Montmorency,  its  same  habits  of 
luxury,  etiquette,  and  regal  magnificence ;  and 
many  a  princess  of  the  blood-royal  might  have 
envied  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Duchess  de 
Montmorency.  Beyond  all  doubt,  Queen  Mar- 
guerite had  not  so  brilliant  a  suite  in  either  of  her 
castles  of  Nerac  or  d'Usson.  In  the  year  1587, 
the  present  High  Constable  went  to  pass  the 
feast  of  Easter  at  Chantilly ;  but  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  return  promptly  to  his  government  of 
Languedoc,  for  the  hatred  of  the  Guises  pre- 
vented him  from  remaining  long  so  near  the  court. 
On  arriving  at  Chantilly,  the  traveller  was 
introduced  immediately  into  the  presence  of  the 
High  Constable,  whom  he  found  alone  in  his 
study ;  that  same  apartment  into  which,  so  many 
years  before,  Catherine  had  entered  and  thrown 
herself  at  Anne  de  Montmorency's  feet.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  recognised 
the  handsome  Damville,  Mary  Stuart's  gay  che- 
valier, in  that  man,  yet  young,  whom  the  fatigues 
of  war  and  the  anxieties  and  disappointments  of 
power  had  rendered  prematurely  old.  When 
the  traveller  appeared  before  him,  the  High 
N  3 
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Constable  rose  from  his  seat,  and  saluting  him 
with  deep  emotion,  said: 

"  You  are  welcome,  noble  Sir ;  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  announce  yourself  by  a  message ;  your 
name  would  have  been  quite  sufficient;  the 
faithful  servants  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  are  sure 
of  being  well  received  by  me." 

"  It  is  to  her,  and  to  accomplish  her  last 
wishes,  that  my  visit  may  be  ascribed,  my  Lord," 
said  the  stranger.  "  Before  her  death,  she  com- 
manded her  followers  to  return  to  France,  and 
to  bear  to  those  who  loved  her  the  last  proof  of 
her  remembrance,  and  of  her  affection  to  their 
persons." 

"  Chevalier  Robert,  I  know  with  what  devo- 
tion you  served  our  beloved  Queen  until  the 
moment  when  her  fatal  destiny  was  accom- 
plished. We  should  have  had  no  cause  to  weep 
her  lamentable  death  if  she  had  only  been  sur- 
rounded by  such  as  yourself;  but  it  was  the 
treason  of  those  about  her  that  finished  her 
days.  Who  could  have  predicted  such  an 
end  to  that  promising  day,  the  dawn  of  which 
was  so  brilliant !     What  joy,  what  glory,  what 
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majesty,  shone  around  that  head  which  was 
doomed  to  fall  under  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner !" 

The  High  Constable  ceased,  and,  leaning  his 
elbows  on  the  table,  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands.  For  a  moment  he  was  overcome  by 
the  remembrance  of  his  early  years ;  his  love, 
long  buried  in  the  recesses  of  his  heart,  calmed 
by  distance  and  time,  now  seemed  to  reas- 
sume  new  life :  he  saw  his  adored  mistress, 
his  youthful  queen,  as  she  was  when  her  fatal 
destiny  drove  her  from  the  shores  of  France. 

(i  You  were  with  her  to  the  last  ?"  continued 
he,  at  length  raising  his  face  and  looking  at 
Robert  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
sorrow.  "  She  died  like  a  Queen — without  fear, 
without  weakness  ?" 

"  She  did,"  replied  Robert ;  "  all  those  who 
were  with  her  during  this  terrible  passage  from  life 
to  death  can  bear  testimony,  as  well  as  myself,  to 
the  courage  and  resignation  displayed  in  her  last 
moments.  Her  patience,  her  firmness,  and  her 
strength  of  mind  remain  to  us  as  an  eternal 
example ;  the  last  day  of  her  existence  was  the 
most  glorious  one  of  her  life.    Alas !  how  much 
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courage  was  necessary  to  support  her  long  im- 
prisonment !  How  did  that  beautiful  flower 
wither  and  consume  away  in  solitude  and  sad- 
ness! How  dark,  how  melancholy  was  the 
appearance  of  the  Castle  of  Fotheringham,  and 
that  vast  chamber,  without  air,  without  a  gleam 
of  sunshine,  in  which  the  captive  Queen  was 
detained  a  prisoner !  There  Mary  Stuart  awaited 
in  vain  her  deliverance.  Where  is  the  heart  so 
cold  as  not  to  have  been  seized  with  pity  and 
admiration  at  the  sight  of  her  ?  Who  can  ever 
forget  her  words,  so  full  of  kindness,  grace,  and 
majesty ;  or  the  beauty  of  her  pale  countenance 
which  never  recovered  its  bloom  after  she  left 
her  beloved  France !  Oh !  I  had  hoped  to  see  a 
different  and  a  happy  close  to  these  misfortunes  !" 

"  I  think  that  you  had  been  in  the  Queen's 
household  since  your  infancy  ?" 

"  I  have  never  quitted  her  since  the  day 
when  her  generous  hand  was  extended  towards 
me, — when  she  received  me  poor,  friendless,  and 
abandoned.  That  day,  my  Lord,  is  perhaps 
noted  in  your  memory.  M.  de  Champdivers 
has  often  told  me  that  you  accompanied  the 
Queen   in   her  journey,   when  she  was   about 
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to  leave  for  ever,  and  with  so  much  regret,  the 
kingdom  of  France.  It  was  in  the  forest  of 
Compiegne,  during  a  storm,  that  the  Queen 
took  refuge  in  a  hut ;  you  were  near  her." 

"  Oh  yes,  yes,  I  remember  it !"  interrupted  the 
High  Constable.  "  The  Queen  soon  loved  you 
with  a  tenderness  which  made  many  hearts 
jealous ;  she  held  you  in  her  arms  during  that 
long  and  melancholy  night  which  followed  her 
embarkation  at  Calais.  When  seated  on  the 
deck  of  the  ship,  she  strained  her  eyes  towards 
the  receding  shore,  and  cried,  weeping,  '  Adieu, 
France  !  adieu !  I  shall  never  see  thee  again  T 
From  the  extent  of  her  love  to  you,  one  might 
have  presaged  high  rank  and  honours ;  but  you 
have  met  with  exile  and  captivity.  However,  I 
will  accomplish  the  generous  intentions  of  Mary 
Stuart ;  tell  me  your  wishes,  they  shall  be 
gratified  if  my  power  can  do  it.  If  you  are  in- 
clined for  the  profession  of  arms,  I  will  give 
you  a  commission  as  captain  in  the  king's 
guards ;  if  you  desire  to  live  tranquilly  and 
unambitiously,  you  can  have  a  magisterial  office 
in  the  states  of  Languedoc." 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kindness,  my 
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Lord,"  replied  Robert.  "  I  feel  within  me  a 
heart  which  would  flee  no  danger ;  but  where 
should  I  have  learnt  to  command  in  the  rude 
profession  of  arms  ?  My  life  has  been  passed 
in  habits  far  different  from  those  of  a  soldier.  I 
have  learnt  horsemanship  as  being  the  queen's 
page,  and  it  was  under  her  immediate  auspices 
that  I  bore  arms  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Dum- 
barton ;  but  I  was  then  a  mere  boy,  and  since  that 
time  it  was  not  with  sword  in  hand  that  I  could 
have  served  my  royal  mistress.  I  have  followed 
her  from  prison  to  prison — even  to  the  foot  of 
the  scaffold,  without  being  able  to  shed  my 
blood  in  her  cause,  or  to  endeavour  to  save  her  ! 
Neither  have  I,  during  that  long  captivity,  been 
enabled  to  study  jurisprudence  and  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  other  important  office  which 
your  lordship  offers  me.  In  truth,  I  am  fit  for 
nothing ;  and  my  intention  is  to  retire  from  the 
world,  to  end  my  days  in  solitude.  M.  de 
Champdivers,  the  Captain  of  the  Scottish 
archers — rest  his  soul ! — was  my  protector  and 
father  by  adoption.  In  dying,  he  willed  me 
all  his  property ;  it  is  a  larger  fortune  than  I 
should  have  coveted,  even  in  my  most  ambitious 
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moments,  and  I  intend  to  employ  the  greater 
part  of  it  in  religious  foundations." 

"  The  deuce  ! — are  you  going  to  turn  monk?" 
interrupted  the  High  Constable,  who  could  not 
endure  the  cowl. 

u  No,  my  Lord,"  replied  Robert,  tranquilly. 
"  I  have  no  vocation  for  the  convent ;  it  is  a 
prison !" 

u  It  is  well  said,"  answered  the  High  Con- 
stable ;  "  therefore,  while  deliberating  upon 
your  future  projects,  you  will  remain  my 
guest,  as  long  as  my  Castle  of  C handily  can 
afford  you  any  amusement.  Come,  the  hour  of 
supper  is  arrived ;  and  no  doubt  they  are  only 
waiting  for  me  to  say  the  benedicite.  I  will  now 
present  you  to  the  Duchess." 

Robert  bowed  lowly,  and  answered,  glancing 
at  his  black  habiliments — 

"But,  my  Lord,  I  shall  be  a  dark  spot  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  brilliant  assembly,  with  this 
lugubrious  clothing." 

The  High  Constable  arose,  and,  pointing  to  his 
own  dress  of  black  velvet,  replied — "All  my 
household  are  in  mourning  for  the  late  Queen 
Mary  Stuart." 
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CHAPTER     XII. 


The  castle  was  not  then,  as  it  is  at  this  day, 
the  scene  of  a  succession  of  visits ;  though 
people  of  rank  were  prodigally  hospitable,  re- 
ceiving, with  a  kind  welcome  whoever  presented 
themselves  at  their  gates.  The  stranger  in- 
stalled himself  without  the  least  ceremony,  and 
during  the  time  that  it  pleased  him  to  remain 
their  visitor,  he  was  considered,  as  one  might 
say,  a  member  of  the  family.  Besides,  the 
arrival  of  a  traveller  broke,  in  a  manner,  the 
monotony  of  the  domestic  circle  ;  all  were  ever 
ready  to  listen  to  those  who  came  from 
afar;  it  was  by  such  means  that  they  learnt 
what  was  passing  in  the  world;  for,  at  this 
epoch,  there  were  no  such  things  as  journals, 
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few  books,  and  news  was  transmitted  by  mes- 
sage from  one  mouth  to  another. 

The  arrival  of  Robert  at  the  Castle  of  Chan- 
tilly  was  then,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  an 
event  of  some  consequence ;  the  death  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  was  already  known,  and  the 
greatest  interest  was  felt  for  one  who  had  so 
faithfully  served  her  during  her  captivity,  and 
who  had  been  with  her  in  her  last  moments. 
Her  lofty  misfortunes,  which  he  had  partaken, 
were  reflected  in  a  measure  upon  himself;  he 
was  associated  in  their  minds  with  the  fate,  the 
admiration,  and  the  pity,  which  the  name  of 
Mary  Stuart  inspired. 

After  supper,  the  noble  duchess  did  him  the 
honour  of  offering  him  her  hand  to  be  escorted 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  to  interrogate  him 
upon  the  terrible  events  of  which  he  had  been 
an  eye-witness.  All  her  ladies  made  a  circle 
around  him,  and  considered,  with  looks  of  emo- 
tion and  curiosity,  that  noble  and  handsome 
countenance,  prematurely  wrinkled  by  the 
twenty  years  imprisonment  which  he  had 
endured. 

In  presence  of  this  noble  assembly,  Robert 
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related  all  the  scenes  of  that  veritable  tragedy 
of  which  he  had  been  an  agonised  spectator; 
his  voice,  at  first  weak  and  trembling,  took  a 
more  solemn  tone  as  he  advanced  in  his  lamen- 
table recital;  all  wept  and  shuddered  as  they 
listened,  and  frequently  the  sobs  of  the  females 
and  his  own  emotion  prevented  the  utterance 
of  his  words.  That  same  night,  many  a  prayer 
ascended  to  the  throne  of  Grace  for  the  repose 
of  the  soul  of  the  deceased  Queen  of  Scots. 

The  Duchess  was  an  amiable  and  a  pious 
woman  ;  virtuous,  though  plunged  by  her  sta- 
tion into  the  vortex  of  the  licentious  court  of 
Henry  the  Third.  She  loved  splendour,  and 
supported  her  rank  in  all  its  forms  ;  her  house- 
hold was  as  numerous  as  a  princess's ;  she  had 
her  pages,  her  officers,  her  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber, and  her  maids  of  honour;  these  last 
were,  generally  speaking,  young  ladies  of  rank, 
either  orphans,  or  fortuneless,  through  the 
miseries  of  the  civil  war ;  she  protected  them 
with  a  noble  generosity,  making  them  also  sub- 
missive to  those  wise  and  pious  habits  of  which 
she  gave  the  example. 

There  was  within  this  courtly  sphere  a  re- 
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markable  mixture  of  luxury,  devotion,  grandeur, 
and  patriarchal  simplicity.  The  Duchess  de 
Montmorency  and  her  ladies  passed  their  time 
in  embroidering  tapestry,  in  reciting  their  ori- 
sons, in  reading  romances  of  chivalry,  and  in 
doing  the  honours  of  Chantilly  to  the  strangers* 
who  were  drawn  thither  by  the  presence  of  the 
High  Constable. 

Robert  had  at  first  reckoned  upon  passing 
only  a  few  days  at  Chantilly ;  but  he  yielded 
without  reluctance  to  the  wishes  of  his  noble 
host,  who  requested  him  to  continue  his  visit 
until  he  should  have  formed  his  plans  for  his 
future  mode  of  life.  His  new  habits  pleased 
him ;  the  expression  of  melancholy  which 
his  long  captivity  had  imprinted  in  his  features 
gradually  wore  away,  and  the  energy  and  ex- 
perience of  manhood  united  themselves  in  his 
character  with  the  candour  and  illusions  of  a 
young  mind,  opening  for  the  first  time  to  the 
joys  of  life  ;  but  want  of  liberty  had  in  a  measure 
smothered  the  ardour  of  his  youth  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison. 

Things  which  from  habit  we  are  accustomed 
to   look  upon  with  indifference,  were   to   him 
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sources  of  emotion  and  happiness.  He  loved 
the  woods,  the  vast  plains,  the  open  space 
upon  which  he  could  give  his  wild  courser  the 
rein,  and  run  wildly,  enjoying  the  pure  breath 
of  heaven.  He  loved  youthful  sports,  enjoyed 
the  sallies  of  the  young,  and  the  conversation 
of  those  who  were  grown  old  in  the  service  of 
their  king  or  in  the  affairs  of  state.  He  was 
inexperienced  in  the  passions,  his  devotion  to 
Mary  Stuart  being  the  only  feeling  which  had- 
filled  his  bosom;  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
regard  the  females  about  her  either  as  too  ele- 
vated or  too  far  beneath  him. 

Amongst  the  Duchess  de  Montmorency's  maids 
of  honour  was  a  young  lady  of  noble  birth,  but 
without  fortune,  Mademoiselle  de  Rochemaure. 
She  was  distantly  related  to  the  Montmorency 
family.  She  was  their  cousin ;  but  whether  in 
the  fifth  or  sixth  degree  those  only  who  were 
well  versed  in  genealogy  could  determine.  The 
High  Constable  asserted  that  every  one  of  her 
features  resembled  those  of  Mary  Stuart  when 
he  saw  her  for  the  last  time  in  the  flower  of  her 
age.  There  were  the  same  fair  locks,  the  same 
soft  and  sad  expression,  the  same  delicacy  of  com- 
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plexion,  rarely  animated  by  a  shade  of  the  rose, 
Like  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Mademoiselle  de 
Rochemaure  had  the  presentiment  of  a  fatal 
end,  and  she  lived  like  a  victim  resigned  to  his 
fate. 

Since  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  at  C handily, 
Robert  had  found  out  the  secret  of  the  sadness 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Rochemaure.  She  was 
about  to  be  married  to  a  man  upwards  of  fifty 
'years  of  age,  with  a  very  plain  face,  but  a  very 
large  fortune.  Her  companions  already  jokingly 
called  her  the  Baroness  de  Sainte  Rade- 
gonde ;  but  it  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance 
that  she  suffered  them  to  give  her  a  title  which 
she  was  about  to  receive  with  a  feeling  of  despair. 
Her  father,  however,  a  stern  old  soldier,  whom 
she  feared  greatly,  had  spoken,  and  she  w^as 
forced  to  obey.  The  idea  of  resistance  never 
entered  into  her  mind ;  and  she  had  not  even 
demanded  the  support  and  assistance  of  the 
Duchess  de  Montmorency  to  shield  her  from 
this  hated  marriage. 

The  Baron  de  Sainte  Radegonde  was  not  at 
that  time  at  Chantilly,  and  Robert  knew  him 
only  from  the  remarks  made  upon  him  by  the 
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companions  of  the  fair  Marguerite.  Without 
being  able  to  analyse  the  nature  of  his  feelings 
towards  Mademoiselle  de  Rochemaure,  he  felt, 
he  knew  not  wherefore,  a  hatred  towards  the 
man  with  whom  she  was  about  to  unite  her  fate, 
and  would  willingly  have  set  the  fair  girl  free 
by  proposing  to  stake  his  life  in  mortal  duel  with 
her  affianced  husband. 

One  morning,  Robert  paced,  alone  and 
thoughtful,  the  grand  gallery  of  the  castle, 
which  ran  along  each  side  of  the  chapel.  The 
portraits  of  a  goodly  troop  of  warriors  and  ladies 
graced  its  walls ;  all  the  race  of  Montmorency 
were  revived  in  these  old  paintings ;  there  they 
were,  armed  cap-a-pie,  with  their  banners 
and  their  escutcheons ;  the  proud  dames  also, 
portrayed  from  head  to  foot,  passing  their 
rosaries  (of  fabulous  tenuity)  through  their 
fingers.  Robert  paused  often,  and  gazed  upon 
this  noble  company.  He  was  interested  by 
these  portraits,  the  originals  of  which  reposed 
near  him  in  the  silence  of  the  vaults  underneath 
the  chapel.  After  the  hour  of  mass,  no  one  was 
in  the  habit  of  passing  through  the  gallery,  more 
especially  after  dusk ;  and  the  young  and  noble 
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attendants  of  the  Duchess  de  Montmorency 
crossed  themselves  as  they  traversed  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  day ;  for  the  darkness  and  solem- 
nity of  the  place  inspired  them  with  terror. 

After  having  wandered  for  some  time  among 
the  double  row  of  visages,  which  seemed  to 
frown  upon  him  from  their  exalted  stations,  Ro- 
bert placed  himself  at  an  open  window.  A 
bright  May  sun  darted  its  rays  through  the 
open  casement  upon  the  humid  pavement,  and 
reflected  its  bright  tints  upon  the  dark  architec- 
ture ;  the  wind  waved  the  banners  suspended 
from  the  vaulted  roof,  which  formed  by  their 
rustling  a  plaintive  sound,  that  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  grim-looking  warriors  around  him. 
The  deep  silence  of  the  spot,  disturbed  only  by 
the  sounds  already-mentioned — the  images  of 
glory  and  honour  which  the  scene  served  to 
awaken — the  trophies  won  in  battle — impressed 
vividly  upon  the  mind  of  Robert  how  proud  and 
happy  that  man  must  be  who  could  traee  his 
descent  from  such  illustrious  progenitors;  he 
murmured,  his  head  sinking  upon  his  bosom — 
"  Alas  !  I  cannot  even  claim  a  name  !" 

He  was  interrupted  in  his  meditations  by  a 
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light  step  approaching.  Robert  withdrew  into 
the  embrasure  of  the  window ;  without  having 
seen  her,  whom  he  knew  by  the  step  to  be  Made- 
moiselle de  Rochemaure ;  she  entered  the  gal- 
lery by  one  of  the  chapel  doors,  and  was  passing 
Robert  without  perceiving  him,  so  much  was 
she  absorbed  in  her  own  sad  thoughts  ;  when, 
overcoming  the  first  sensation  of  surprise,  he 
stepped  up  to  her  side,  saying — 

"What!  is  Mademoiselle  de  Rochemaure  cou- 
rageous enough  to  traverse  this  gallery  alone 
at  this  hour  of  the  day  T 

She  turned  hastily  towards  the  speaker ;  deep 
blushes  immediately  suffused  her  countenance, 
which  a  minute  after  resumed  its  natural  deli- 
cate hue. 

"Why  should  I  fear?"  replied  she,  with  a 
melancholy  smile.  "  Blessed  Virgin !  I  was 
not  even  thinking  of  the  spot.  Formerly, 
it  is  true,  I  always  ran  through  this  gallery :  it 
appeared  to  me  that  all  those  forms  used  to  quit 
the  canvass  and  approach  me :  but  I  have  none 
of  those  fears  at  present." 

She  ceased  speaking,  and  remained  for  a  mo- 
ment   pensively  lost  in  thought,    then    raising 
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her  expressive  eyes  to  Robert's  face,  she  con- 
tinued, "  You  will  remain  here  until  Whitsun- 
tide, Chevalier  Robert?" 

"  I  have  been  so  hospitably  and  kindly  treated 
by  my  Lord  the  High  Constable,  that  I  would 
willingly  remain  here  all  my  lifetime ;  but  un- 
fortunately the  day  will  come,  and  that  soon 
perhaps,  when  I  should  wish  to  bid  you  adieu." 

"You  will  at  least  remain  until  my  wed- 
ding ?"  returned  Mademoiselle  de  Rochemaure, 
with  perfect  calmness,  but  with  a  deep  meaning 
in  her  voice. 

Robert  trembled  and  changed  colour. 

"  Your  wedding !"  cried  he ;  "  are  you  then  so 
soon  to  be  married?" 

"  The  Baron  de  Sainte  Radegonde  arrives  to- 
day." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  when  Robert 
continued,  in  a  tone  of  deepest  sadness,  "  I  must 
depart  to-morrow." 

Mademoiselle  de  Rochemaure  smiled  faintly, 
and  leant  trembling  against  the  wall.  Those  few 
words  had  entered  into  the  inmost  recesses  of 
her  heart,  and  were  better  understood  there 
than  even  by  him  who  had  pronounced  them. 

vol.  in.  o 
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"  You  will  remain,"  said  she,  slowly ;  "  you 
will  remain  for  my  marriage  ;  you  will  not  have 
long  to  wait ;  the  delay  will  be  of  short  dura- 
tion." 

Her  voice  trembled,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"Marguerite,"  cried  Robert,  "you  will  not, 
you  shall  not  marry  this  Baron  de  Sainte  Rade- 
gonde." 

"  Alas  !  I  cannot  avoid  my  fate  !  This  mar- 
riage will  be  consummated ;  my  father  has  it  at 
heart ;  he  arrives  also  to-day. — But  I  will  die 
rather  than  obey  him !" 

"  Hold  !  I  can  challenge  your  affianced  hus- 
band; I  may  slay  him;  I  will  slay  him,  Mar- 
guerite ?" 

"  And  if  he  slew  you,"  interrupted  she,  "  I 
should  die  by  the  same  blow !" 

Robert  turned  pale;  seizing  the  hands  of 
the  trembling  girl,  he  cried,  "  Marguerite,  you 
have  pronounced  that  man's  doom  !" 

She  disengaged  herself  from  him,  and  said, 
with  resolution,  "Robert,  I  forbid  you  from 
interfering  in  this  affair ;  I  will  not  save  myself 
at  such  a  risk  from  my  unhappy  fate !  The 
will  of  Heaven  be  done  !     Yes,  leave  this  castle, 
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Robert ;  leave  it  immediately, — or  to-morrow  ; 
— farewell !"     He  detained  her. 

(i  Marguerite  !"  cried  he ;  "  do  not  leave  me 
thus.  Our  future  happiness  depends  upon 
what  I  am  about  to  say.    If  you  love  me  !" 

She  raised  her  eyes  swimming  in  tears  for 
one  moment,  then  dropped  them  with  a  deep 
sigh. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  Robert,  taking  the  hands 
of  the  fair  girl  again  in  his„ 

They  sat  down  in  the  embrasure  of  the  win- 
dow. 

"  If  we  were  surprised  here  alone  !"  mur- 
mured Marguerite,  looking  fearfully  around  her. 
Then  turning  to  Robert,  she  said,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "  Well,  what  would  you  say  to  me  ?  I 
am  listening — Holy  Virgin  !  be  quick,  for  I 
tremble." 

"  For  this  whole  month,  during  which  I  have 
seen  you  every  day,  I  have  been  the  most  happy 
and  the  most  miserable  of  men,"  said  Robert ; 
"  I  love  you ;  you  knew  it,  Marguerite  !" 

She  nodded  an  assent. 

"  Then,"  continued  he ;  "  you  must  think  I 
have  a  base  and  dastardly  heart,  as  I  attempted 
o2 
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not  to  dispute  your  hand  with  another.  But  I 
knew  not  if  you  would  accept  me,  Marguerite  ; 
for  before  proposing  to  you  to  become  my  wife, 
I  must  tell  you  that" 

"  You  never  knew  your  parents,"  inter- 
rupted Marguerite ;  "  and  that  Queen  Mary 
of  Scotland  took  you  from  a  poor  and  miser- 
able family  who  were  living  in  the  forest  of 
Compiegne.  But  have  you  not  related  this  to 
every  one  ?  Who  would  be  so  base  as  to 
reproach  you  on  account  of  your  origin  ?" 

"  No  one  with  impunity.  But  it  is  a  wretched 
thing  to  be  alone  in  the  world.  M.  de  Champ- 
divers  loved  me  as  if  I  had  been  his  own  son, 
and  he  has  bestowed  all  his  wealth  upon  me  ; 
but  he  could  not  give  me  his  name.  I  have 
none  to  offer  you,  Marguerite.  Ah  !  how  often 
have  I  wished  for  that  aristocratic  birth,  that 
illustrious  rank,  which  would  make  me  your 
equal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Baron  de  Sainte 
Radegonde." 

"  He  noble  !"  interrupted  Marguerite,  hastily ; 
"yes,    noble    since   yesterday.      He   has   pur- 
chased his  title  that  he  might  marry  me." 
"What  mean  you?"  said  Robert,  astonished. 
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"  Yes,  he  has  bought  his  title  ;  thanks  to  his 
riches.  He  was  but  the  godson  of  Anne  de 
Montmorency,  and  is  the  Secretary  of  the  pre- 
sent Duke,  my  worthy  cousin.  But  my  father 
would  never  have  consented  to  bestow  my 
hand  upon  him  had  he  not  purchased  the 
barony  of  Sainte  Radegonde  with  his  treasured 
gold." 

"  I  also  have  wealth  enough  to  purchase  a 
goodly  fief,"  interrupted  Robert ;  "  I  also  can 
be  a  viscount  or  baron.  Holy  Mary  !  is  there 
such  happiness  in  store  for  me  ?" 

"  Perhaps !"  murmured  Marguerite,  softly. 
Then,  turning  towards  Robert,  she  continued 
with  a  smile,  "  This,  then,  is  all  you  had 
to  say  to  me  ?  I  nearly  knew  before  all  that 
you  have  told  me." 

"  But  I  have  yet  something  to  say,"  con- 
tinued Robert,  much  agitated ;  "  and  before 
you  leave  me,  I  would  tell  you  all.  Marguerite, 
since  my  infancy,  I  have  guarded  a  horrible 
secret  in  my  inmost  soul,  which  I  never  had  the 
courage  to  reveal  to  any  one,  not  even  to  him 
who  was  as  a  father  to  me." 

He  ceased  speaking  for  an  instant,  as  if  to 
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gather  firmness  for  the  task  which  he  had 
imposed  upon  himself,  and  then  continued, 
faltering  at  each  word — "  I  must  have  been 
very  young,  when  an  aged  woman,  called 
Veronique,  and  myself,  went  to  dwell  in  a 
miserable  hut  in  the  forest  of  Compiegne.  I 
had  forgotten,  or  rather  I  never  knew,  the 
name  of  my  native  place,  or  that  of  my  family ; 
but  there  is  the  remembrance  of  a  scene  hid  in 
my  heart  which  time  has  not  been  able  to  efface, 
a  picture  which  has  presented  itself  before  my 
eyes  every  day  of  my  life.  I  saw  my  father  in 
a  prison,  chained  and  manacled.  A  few  nights 
after,  Veronique  led  me  into  a  house.  The 
spot  was  not  unknown  to  me  ;  I  see  it  now.  I 
do  not  know  if  we  remained  there  long ;  but  I 
remember  perfectly  that  one  morning  Veronique 
awoke  me  by  violent  screams,  and  dragged 
me  towards  a  window.  I  looked  below.  In 
the  centre  of  the  square  beneath  a  scaffolding 
was  erected;  upon  it  there  was  exposed  a 
human  head,  pale  and  bloody.  I  fancy  I  yet 
hear  Veronique's  words  :  6  Seest  thou  that  head, 
Robert  ?  it  is  thy  father's.'  My  senses  forsook 
me,  and  I  fell." 
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"  Gracious  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Marguerite, 
turning  deadly  pale  ;  "  and  what  followed  ?" 

"  1  know  not — I  remember  no  more." 

Mademoiselle  de  Rochemaure  remained 
silent,  struck  with  horror  and  pity.  Robert 
gazed  at  her  steadfastly,  and  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

"  Who  can  tell  what  my  father  was !  a  thief — 
an  assassin,  perhaps." 

"  Of  what  consequence  is  it,  since  every  one 
is  ignorant  of  his  fate,  and  you  are  an  honour- 
able man  ?"  said  Marguerite,  enthusiastically. 

Robert  ventured  to  press  her  to  his  heart,  and 
to  imprint  a  kiss  upon  the  proud  and  open  brow 
of  the  fair  cousin  of  Montmorency ;  then  said, 
"  Marguerite,  I  will  immediately  seek  the  High 
Constable." 

"  Yes,  yes !"  replied  she,  full  of  courage  and 
hope  ;  "  do  so ;  and  I  will  throw  myself  at  the 
Duchess'  feet ;  she  will  protect  us.  No,  I  will 
not  marry  Claude  Stocq  !" 

"Claude  Stocq!"  repeated  Robert;  "how 
that  name  seems  to  strike  upon  my  memory. 
Claude  Stocq  ! — I  have  heard  that  name  before. 
Veronique !  blessed  Virgin !  how  confused  my 
ideas   are!      In  the    name   of  Heaven,    Mar- 
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guerite,  tell  me  who  is  this  man  ?  whence  does 
he  come  ?  what  are  the  events  of  his  life  ?" 

"  I  have  already  told  you  that  he  has  always 
been  attached  to  the  house  of  Montmorency ;  he 
has  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  but  has  never 
yet  been  married,  and  resided  for  many  years 
in  a  house  at  Senlis  or  at  Chantilly.  It  is  said 
that  in  his  youth  he  was  passionately  attached 
to  a  young  girl,  who  forsook  him  to  marry  a 
Calvinist,  and  that  he  has  never  been  able  to 
console  himself  for  her  want  of  faith.  He  has 
protested  a  thousand  times  that  he  would  never 
marry ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  has  changed  his 
mind  after  having  completed  his  fiftieth  year,  and 
lately  demanded  my  hand  of  my  father.  This  is 
all  I  know  of  Claude  Stocq,  who,  during  these 
last  few  weeks,  has  assumed  the  title  of  Baron 
de  Sainte  Radegonde." 

"  And  the  young  female  whom  he  formerly 
loved,  what  is  become  of  her  ?"  demanded 
Robert. 

"  She  perished  miserably,  as  well  as  all  her 
family,  during  the  time  of  the  persecution 
against  the  Calvinists;  her  husband  was  be- 
headed,"  replied     Marguerite  ;     then,     struck 
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with  a  sudden  thought,  she  continued,  "  It  is  an 
old,  a  very  aged  woman,  named  Perine  la 
Barbue,  who  related  all  this  to  me ;  it  is  she 
whom  you  must  interrogate  would  you  know 
more.  Let  us  hasten  to  her  immediately.  Come, 
Robert,  come !" 


o  3 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


Towards  the  close  of  that  same  day,  Claude 
Stocq  arrived  at  Chantilly,  his  mind  occupied 
with  hopes  and  projects  rather  at  variance  with 
the  maturity  of  his  years.  He  was  still  the  same 
choleric,  ambitious  man,  implacable  in  his  hatred 
and  ardent  in  his  love.  Years  had  not  altered 
his  features,  nor  would  it  have  been  easy  to 
trace  the  date  of  his  existence  upon  his  dry  and 
parchment-like  countenance.  His  profusion  of 
hair,  always  of  the  same  reddish  hue,  fell  upon 
his  shoulders,  giving  a  more  youthful  air  to 
his  appearance ;  and  his  figure,  which  was  that 
of  a  young  man  of  thirty,  served  to  add  to  the 
illusion. 
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As  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  a  page 
approached  to  inform  him  that  the  High  Con- 
stable was  awaiting  him  in  his  study.  Claude 
Stocq  placed  a  box  under  his  arm  which  he 
had  carefully  held  before  him  during  his  journey, 
and  replied  to  the  page  with  some  asperity,  as 
he  entered  the  castle,  "  Ah,  of  course ;  his 
lordship  will  not  give  me  time  to  shake  the 
dust  from  my  boots  before  he  must  send  for  me 
to  write  a  dispatch,  or  something  of  the  kind ;  and 
that  before  I  have  had  the  honour  of  presenting 
my  respects  to  the  Duchess,  and  to  Mademoi- 
selle de  Rochemaure.  What  is  my  Lord's  plea- 
sure ?" 

"  The  Marquis  de  Rochemaure  is  arrived." 

"  Ah !"  interrupted  Claude  Stocq,  with  a 
satisfied  air,  "  the  old  gentleman  has  kept  his 
word." 

The  High  Constable  was  pacing  his  apart- 
ment, preparing  the  discourse  he  intended  ad- 
dressing to  Claude  Stocq ;  but  vainly  seeking 
for  terms  to  soften  the  harshness  of  the  informa- 
tion which  he  was  charged  to  communicate. 

"   Good   day,    my   Lord,"    said   he,    seeing 
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Claude  Stocq  enter ;    "  I  have  been  expecting 
you  for  some  time.     You  arrived  late." 

"  Too  late,  my  Lord,  without  doubt.  My  impa- 
tience was  great  to  see  Chantilly  again ;  but  I  stop- 
ped at  Paris  to  purchase  some  of  those  gewgaws 
which  have  the  power  of  pleasing  the  fair  sex." 

Saying  this  he  produced  an  ebony  box  cu- 
riously inlaid  with  silver. 

"  Ah,  my  poor  Claude,"  replied  the  High 
Constable,  hastily,  "  I  do  not  think  that  the 
tender  which  you  wish  to  make  of  your  barony 
and  your  jewels  will  be  accepted." 

"  What  means  this  doubt,  my  Lord  ?  The 
Marquis  de  Rochemaure  has  pledged  his  word 
to  give  me  his  daughter  in  marriage." 

"  He  retracts  it.  You  must  console  yourself, 
Claude,  for  this  disappointment,  by  reflecting 
that  perhaps  this  marriage,  far  from  conducing 
to  your  happiness,  would  have  served  only  to 
embitter  the  remainder  of  your  existence  by  the 
disproportion  of  your  ages.  The  youth  of  our 
fair  cousin " 

"  My  Lord,"  interrupted  Claude  Stocq,  vio- 
lently, "  some   one   has   prejudiced  Mademoi- 
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selle  de  Rochemaure  and  yourself  against  me  ; 
but  I  will  be  revenged !  What  has  occurred, 
during  my  absence  ?  Who  is  it  that  would 
break  off  this  engagement  ?  Which  is  it,  the 
daughter  or  the  father  ?" 

"  It  is  Mademoiselle  de  Rochemaure." 

"  Ah,  only  she !  I  had  never  greatly  pre- 
sumed upon  her  affection  for  me  ;  but  her  father 
is  determined  upon  the  marriage." 

"  He  has  changed  his  resolution.  To-day 
his  daughter  implored  the  protection  of  the 
Duchess,  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  declaring 
that  she  would  sooner  embrace  a  monastic  life 
than  become  the  Baroness  de  Sainte  Rade- 
gonde." 

"  She  hates  me,  then !"  said  Claude  Stocq, 
coldly,  "  for  I  have  heard  her  say  a  thousand 
times  that  the  cloister  was  nothing  better  than 
a  sepulchre,  in  which  people  interred  themselves 
alive." 

"  It  is  not  her  horror  for  you,  but  her  love 
for  another,  which  has  driven  her  to  this  ex- 
tremity !"  replied  the  High  Constable. 

"  Oh  !  then  the  case  is  different !"  murmured 
Claude  Stocq,  glancing  around  with  a  revengeful 
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and  furious  look.     "  And  who  is  my  rival,  my 
Lord?" 

"  A  young  man." 

"  Oh  !  that  of  course ;  but  his  name — his 
name,  my  Lord?" 

"  He  is  called  the  Chevalier  Robert ;  he  was 
page  to  the  deceased  Queen  of  Scots,  and  was 
her  secretary  at  the  time  of  her  death." 

"  A  David  Rizzio  !"  cried  Claude  Stocq,  with 
bitter  irony.  "  So  I  am  supplanted  by  a  Queen's 
favourite — by  a  man  whose  whole  existence  has 
been  passed  in  the  boudoir  of  Mary  Stuart !" 

"  Claude  Stocq !"  interrupted  the  High  Con- 
stable, angrily,  "  you  forget  of  whom,  and  be- 
fore whom,  you  are  speaking :  it  is  your  duty 
to  respect  whomsoever  has  had  the  honour  of 
serving  the  Queen  of  Scots  !" 

"  My  Lord,"  replied  he,  endeavouring  to 
speak  calmly,  "  it  is  not  in  your  presence,  but 
sword  in  hand  that  I  will  give  vent  to  my  just 
anger,  and  have  satisfaction  of  this  young  man. 
The  Marquis  de  Rochemaure  shall  also  render 
me  an  account  for  this  breach  of  faith.  When 
I  went  to  visit  him  in  the  broken-down  pigeon- 
house,  which  he  calls  his  castle,  to  demand  the 
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hand  of  his  daughter,  he  promised  her  to  me 
with  a  joyful  consent :  whence  comes  it,  then, 
that  he  retracts  his  word  to  day  ?  Has  he  found 
a  richer  husband  for  his  daughter — one  who 
will  undraw  his  purse  strings  with  better  grace 
than  myself?  My  offers  were  somewhat  weighty, 
however, — it  appears  to  me  so,  at  least!  My 
Lord,  I  have  been  played  with,  duped,  and  be- 
trayed :  but  by  all  the  saints  in  Paradise,  I  will 
be  revenged !" 

The  High  Constable  vainly  endeavoured  to 
moderate  the  anger  and  resentment  of  his  Secre- 
tary ;  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  pre- 
vented him  from  putting  his  threats  into  imme- 
diate execution.  Claude  Stocq  swore  by  heaven 
and  earth,  that  while  he  was  living  no  man 
should  become  the  husband  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Rochemaure.  Without  further  delay,  he 
descended  into  the  grand  court  of  the  castle, 
threw  himself  into  his  saddle,  and,  striking  his 
spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks,  rode  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Senlis. 

Whilst  this  scene  was  passing  in  the  presence 
of  the  High  Constable,  Robert  was  declaring 
his  origin  before  the  Duchess  and  the  Marquis 
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de  Rochemaure.  He  had  just  learnt  the  history 
of  his  early  years  from  the  mouth  of  Perine  la 
Barbue,  and  all  the  circumstances  combined 
left  no  manner  of  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to 
whom  he  owed  his  origin. 

In  that  time  of  religious  persecution,  the  sen- 
tence which  Jehan  Cornoailles  had  suffered  was 
not  considered  as  at  all  dishonouring  his  name ; 
it  was,  as  is  the  case  in  our  days  with  respect  to 
persons  who  are  condemned  for  political  offences; 
and  the  man  whose  father  had  been  beheaded  for 
his  change  of  faith  need  never  deny  his  name. 

Robert,  although  himself  a  pious  Catholic,  felt 
honoured  by  his  origin,  and  loudly  proclaimed 
it.  A  title  might  easily  be  added  to  so  pure  a 
name. 

The  old  Marquis  de  Rochemaure  had  no  ob- 
jection to  make  ;  he  had  held  a  post  of  some 
consequence  about  the  person  of  the  deceased 
Queen  of  Navarre  ;  and  although  the  old  noble- 
man was  strict  in  his  observance  of  the  Catholic 
rites,  he  was  strongly  suspected  of  leaning  to- 
wards Calvinism.  Besides,  he  preferred  Robert's 
birth  and  parentage  to  that  of  Claude  Stocq; 
and  the  son  of  Jehan  Cornoailles,  himself  the 
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private  secretary  of  the  Queen  Mary  Stuart,  ap- 
peared to  him  far  more  noble  than  the  secretary 
of  the  Duke  de  Montmorency,  enriched  (as  said 
public  opinion)  by  crimes  and  servility.  He  re- 
solutely and  formally  retracted  his  promise,  and 
pledged  the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  Robert, 
provided  that  he  purchased  a  noble  fief  which 
would  earn-  with  it  a  title. 

All  these  conferences  passed  without  the  least 
mystery,  and  the  Duchess  de  Montmorency, 
who  warmly  espoused  Robert's  cause,  announced 
publicly  that  the  ceremony  of  betrothment  would 
soon  take  place  in  the  castle  of  Chantilly. 

Claude  Stocq  had  not  re-appeared,  nor  re- 
alized his  threats  since  the  explanation  which 
had  ensued  between  himself  and  the  High  Con- 
stable :  those  who  knew  him  well  were  astonished 
at  his  apparent  tranquillity,  and  warned  Robert 
not  to  leave  the  castle  without  being  well  armed : 
but  day  succeeded  day  without  any  fatal  dis- 
aster, and  the  ceremony  of  betrothment  was  con- 
cluded on  the  day  before  Whitsuntide.  That 
same  evening  the  Marquis  de  Rochemaure  re- 
ceived a  letter  couched  in  the  following  words : — 

"  My  Lord  Marquis, — Before  consummating 
the  ceremony  of  your  daughter's  marriage,  (the 
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betrothment  having,  as  I  am  informed,  been  al- 
ready celebrated,)  it  is  but  fit  that  you  should 
know  from  whom  he  who  is  chosen  by  yourself 
to  become  your  son-in-law  derives  his  being.  His 
father  escaped  from  the  gallows,  being  restored 
to  life  by  Master  Ambroise  Pare,  and  then  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Jehan  Cornoailles,  but  his 
real  name  was  Landri,  who  is  well  known  to 
have  been  publicly  hanged  for  theft  and  murder ! 
The  declaration  of  this  was  made  during  his 
life-time,  and  I  committed  it  to  paper ;  it  will  be 
found  among  the  records  of  the  castle  of  Chan- 
tilly,  in  register  No.  XII.,  page  11.  My  Lord 
the  High  Constable  (rest  his  soul !)  was  aware 
of  this  fact,  as  well  as  many  others  who  are 
still  living,  and  who  will  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
my  attestation. 

"  With  every  feeling  of  respect  and  esteem, 
I  am,  my  Lord  Marquis,  &c.  &c." 

This  fatal  writing  did  indeed  exist ;  Claude 
Stocq,  urged  on  by  his  ferocious  jealousy  against 
the  unfortunate  man  whose  death  he  had  sought, 
that  he  might  espouse  the  bereaved  widow,  had, 
after  his  death,  insulted  his  memory  by  declar- 
ing that  the  martyr  who  so  courageously  sub- 
mitted to  his  fate  rather  than  deny  his  religion 
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was  an  infamous  murderer,  who  had  been  cut 
down  from  the  gallows  before  life  was  extinct, 
and  restored  by  the  skill  of  an  eminent  physician. 
All  these  details  were  so  well  supported,  that 
the  unfortunate  Robert  could  not  himself  doubt 
their  veracity.  When,  therefore,  in  presence  of 
the  High  Constable,  the  document  was  read, 
which  destroyed  at  once  all  his  hopes  of  the 
past  and  of  the  future,  he  remained  for  a  few 
minutes  immoveable ;  then,  turning  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Rochemaure,  who  regarded  him  with 
consternation,  he  said,  "  I  will  not  wait  for  you 
to  break  this  engagement:  Mademoiselle  de 
Rochemaure  is  free.  My  Lord,"  continued  he, 
throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  High  Con- 
stable, "  your  powerful  protection,  and  the 
friendship  with  which  you  have  deigned  to 
honour  me,  can  do  nothing  towards  averting  the 
blow  of  destiny.  Condescend,  then,  to  compas- 
sionate my  sufferings,  and  to  give  a  thought  at 
times  to  one  who  will  never  forget  your  kind- 
ness, for  I  must  bid  adieu  to  Chantilly  and 
happiness  !" 

A  secret  of  so  much  importance  could  not  be 
long  guarded.   One  might  indeed  have  imagined 
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that  invisible  beings  must  have  aided  in  the 
work,  so  soon  did  the  news  spread.  Marguerite 
was  the  last  to  learn  it.  The  Duchess,  on 
retiring  to  her  bed- room,  desired  her  fair  rela- 
tion to  accompany  her,  and  there  declared  the 
terrible  truth  to  her. 

"  And  Robert !  where  is  Robert  ?"  exclaimed 
the  poor  girl.  "  This,  then,  was  the  reason  of 
his  absence  this  evening.  Oh,  Madam !  and 
you  have  known  it  for  some  hours  ?  But  it  is 
impossible  !  No,  no ! — where  is  he  ? — where  is 
Robert?" 

"  He  is  shut  up  in  his  apartment,"  replied  the 
kind-hearted  lady;  "the  poor  fellow  is  over- 
whelmed with  grief.  I  feel  greatly  for  him. 
The  will  of  Heaven  must  be  done  !" 

ct  But,  Madam,  shall  I  not  see  him  then  ?  No, 
you  have  just  said  so.  Yet  we  were  betrothed 
to-day !  Ah !  Claude  Stocq  awaited  this  day  !" 

"  Hatred  and  revenge  are  deeply  engrafted 
in  that  man's  heart.  He  will  not  go  unpunished, 
you  may  be  sure  of  it,  not  only  in  this  world,  but 
in  the  next  also,  and  Robert's  disappointment 
will  not  profit  him." 

*f  No,  Madam,  no  ;  for  I  swear  before  Heaven 
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and  the  Holy  Virgin,  our  mother,  that  if  my 
father  yet  wishes  me  to  marry  Claude  Stocq, 
no  force  shall  make  me  submit !" 

"  And  I  will  support  you  in  your  resolution, 
Marguerite.  May  Heaven  console  you,  my  poor 
child  !" 

The  amiable  Duchess  retained  Marguerite  for 
some  hours  by  her  bedside,  endeavouring  to 
console  her  by  reasonings  and  promises.  But 
the  poor  girl  continued  to  weep  and  lament; 
her  rank  was  totally  forgotten  ;  she  would  wil- 
lingly have  espoused  the  son  of  the  barber, 
Landri,  in  spite  of  his  father's  ignominious  end, 
and  the  infamy  which  attached  to  his  birth. 

"  Madam,"  said  she,  resolutely,  "  I  must  see 
him  yet  once  more;  I  must  render  him  back 
the  ring  which  he  gave  me  to-day.  Alas ! 
I  thought  to  have  guarded  it  during  life. 
After  bidding  him  adieu,  I  will  renounce  the 
world.  You  will  grant  me  your  permission  to 
enter  a  convent,  Madam  ? — but  let  me  bid  him 
farewell !" 

"  To-morrow,  in  my  presence,  and  before  he 
leaves  the  Castle,  I  have  promised  him  that  he 
shall  see  you,"  replied  the  Duchess  de  Montmo- 
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rency.  "  It  is  growing  late,"  continued  she ;  "  lie 
down,  my  child,  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  and  en- 
deavour to  sleep  a  little." 

"  No  ;  thanks,  gracious  lady,  I  will  pray," 
said  Marguerite,  kneeling  before  the  crucifix 
at  the  foot  of  the  couch. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Robert  was  not  in  his  chamber,  as  the 
Duchess  had  imagined.  A  few  minutes  after 
quitting  the  High  Constable,  he  had  mounted  his 
horse,  and,  without  warning  any  one  of  his 
intention,  rode  off  in  the  direction  of  Senlis. 
In  spite  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  gates  of 
the  town  were  yet  open.  The  weather  was  fair 
and  serene ;  the  moon  tipped  the  tops  of  the 
houses  with  her  silvery  light,  while  the  deserted 
streets  were  but  dimly  illuminated  by  the  rising 
orb.  Here  and  there  was  to  be  seen  an  image, 
before  which  burned  a  taper,  for  it  was  a  day 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin. 
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On  entering  the  town,  Robert  demanded 
Claude  Stocq's  dwelling  of  a  beggar  who  had 
taken  up  his  abode  for  the  night  in  a  shed  by 
the  road  side.  It  was  a  house  situated  upon 
the  Place  Notre  Dame,  facing  that  church. 
The  door,  lined  with  iron  and  thickly  studded 
with  nails,  opened  upon  a  small  platform,  acces- 
sible by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  covered  by  a 
balcony  of  stone-work.  To  the  hasty  summons 
of  Robert,  the  door  was  opened  by  an  alarmed 
domestic,  who  raised  his  huge  taper  of  wax  to 
reconnoitre  the  impatient  visitor,  at  the  same 
time  lighting  a  long  and  narrow  hall,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  an  open  door  was  to  be 
seen. 

"  Is  the  Baron  de  Sainte  Radegonde  within  ?' 
said  Robert. 

Claude  Stocq  advanced  from  the  apartment 
to  within  a  few  paces  of  where  Robert  stood, 
saying,  while  his  voice  trembled  with  passion, 
"  I  expected  you ! — enter  !" 

It  was  then  that  these  two  men  surveyed  each 
other  with  looks  of  equal  hatred,  an  equal  de- 
sire of  revenge  animating  each ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, the  senior  which  first  broke  the  silence. 
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"  I  knew  that  you  would  come  to  seek  me," 
said  he,  "  and  I  held  myself  in  readiness  for 
your  visit.  Although  this  match  is  not  an  equal 
one,  I  am  willing  to  give  you  satisfaction,  and  to 
maintain,  sword  in  hand,  what  I  have  already 
said,  and  will  repeat.  Robert,  I  tell  you  to 
your  face  that  you  are  the  son  of  Landri,  the 
barber  of  la  Rue  Aux  Ours, — of  Landri,  the 
robber, — of  Landri,  the  murderer.  Are  not  these 
lofty  titles  to  add  to  the  name  of  the  fair  Mar- 
guerite, the  noble  heiress  of  Rochemaure  ?"    - 

"  Claude  Stocq,  you  are  a  cowardly,  a  miser- 
able villain  !"  interrupted  Robert,  his  eyes  flash- 
ing with  indignation ;  "  you  insult  me  now,  be- 
cause you  are  here  in  your  own  house,  and  you 
can  do  so  with  impunity ;  but  to-morrow,  at  the 
break  of  day,  I  will  be  revenged." 

"  With  all  my  heart !  One  only  will  remain 
to  tell  the  tale.  And  now,  noble  Chevalier," 
continued  Claude  Stocq,  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, "  where  do  you  intend  to  take  up  your 
night's  lodging  ?  Will  it  suit  your  pleasure  to 
sleep  in  my  house  ?" 

Robert  hesitated ;  but  an  eager  curiosity  ac- 
vol.  in.  p 
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tuated  him  in  wishing  to  interrogate  Claude 
Stocq  as  to  the  motive  of  his  implacable  rancour 
and  animosity  towards  even  the  memory  of  his 
unhappy  father. 

"  I  accept  your  offer,"  said  he. 

They  each  took  a  chair.  A  moment  after  a 
domestic  brought  wine  and  a  light  collation,  of 
which  Robert  did  not  partake,  but,  with  his 
elbow  on  the  table  and  his  head  leaning  on  his 
hand,  remained  plunged  in  sad  and  deep  reflec- 
tion. Claude  Stocq  regarded  him  fixedly,  there 
were  his  mother's  features,  —  her  fine  eyes, 
veiled  by  the  long,  dark  eyelashes,  and  the  same 
soft  expression  of  physiognomy. 

"  You  resemble  your  mother,"  said  Claude 
Stocq,  with  an  indefinable  tone  of  sadness  and 
rage. 

"  My  mother !  you  knew  her  then  ?"  cried 
Robert. 

Claude  Stocq  passed  his  hand  over  his  broad 
forehead,  and  murmured — 

"  She  was  a  beautiful  Madonna — an  angel ! 
We  were  betrothed ;  your  father  was  my  rival, 
and  my  hopes  were  blasted,  as  they  are  again 
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to-day.  You  must  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a 
fatal  hazard — twice  betrayed ;  first  rivalled  by 
the  father,  then  by  the  son." 

Claude  Stocq  now  related  the  events  of  his 
youthful  days,  and  the  fatal  influence  which  he 
possessed  over  the  destiny  of  Catherine. 

u  I  loved  her,"  continued  he,  trembling  with 
emotion;  "I  loved  her  as  I  now  love  Made- 
moiselle de  Rochemaure,  and  it  was  many  years 
before  I  could  console  myself  for  her  loss ;  the 
remembrance  of  her  was  mingled  with  a  feeling 
of  remorse ;  if  I  had  loved  her  less,  Catherine 
would  still  be  living  !  But  I  preferred  knowing 
her  a  prey  to  the  worms  than  in  the  arms  of  that 
miserable  wretch  whom  she  had  preferred  to 
me.  Oh !  I  had  a  moment  of  revenge  worth 
whole  worlds;  it  was  when  I  declared  to  her 
the  veritable  name  of  her  husband  !  She  knew 
it  perhaps,  and  she  loved  him  in  spite  of  it. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  woman  who  loves ;  she  is 
blinded  by  her  affections, — pride,  fear,  horror, 
even  honour  itself,  gives  way  under  the  all- 
powerful  influence  of  the  heart.  It  is  love 
which  inspires  blind  devotion,  ferocious  hatred, 
and  implicable  desire  of  vengeance ;  and  it  is 
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this  which  will  arm  us  to-morrow.  Man  to 
man,  we  shall  contend  until  only  one  remains." 

Robert  could  no  longer  support  his  situation ; 
the  presence,  the  words  of  the  man  who  had 
been  the  executioner  of  his  parents,  who  now 
pursued  with  unrelenting  fury  their  unhappy 
child,  and  who  had  just  snapped  asunder  the 
chain  of  his  existence,  caused  his  heart  to  swell 
with  rage  and  stifled  impatience  ;  his  brow  had 
contracted  as  Claude  Stocq  proceeded  on  his 
relation,  and  he  listened  in  silence,  looking 
forward  anxiously  to  the  morrow. 

"Your  name  vaguely  occupied  my  memory 
as  belonging  to  one  whom  I  was  bound  to 
hate,"  said  Robert,  bitterly,  and  rising  from  his 
seat.  "  I  remembered  it  as  soon  as  it  was  pro- 
nounced before  me.  It  is  the  hand  of  Heaven 
winch  has  brought  these  things  to  pass,  for  I 
still  see  a  bloody  head,  and  hear  a  voice,  saying, 
(  It  is  thy  father's  —  it  is  Claude  Stocq  who 
placed  it  there  !'  I  was  but  an  infant  at  that 
time,  but  I  remember." 

"It  was  Veronique  who  said  that,  without 
doubt,"  said  Claude  Stocq,  with  great  tran- 
quillity ;  "  and  it  was  probably  from  one  of  the 
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windows  of  this  house  that  she  shewed  you  the 
scaffolding  upon  which  the  head  of  Jehan  Cor- 
noailles  was  exposed." 

"Here!"  cried  Robert,  shuddering.  He 
looked  wildly  around  the  apartment,  and  the 
past  burst  in  full  force  upon  his  imagination. 
He  recognised  the  high  chimney-piece,  the 
dark  tapestried  walls,  and  even  the  sculptured 
arm-chair,  in  which  Catherine  was  generally 
seated.  "Yes,"  continued  he,  pale  and  trem- 
bling ;  "  it  is  here  that  I  was  born ;  it  was  there 
where  my  mother  sat,  with  me  on  her  knees ! 
It  is  our  house — our  home !  One  night  I  re- 
member returning  hither ;  all  was  broken  and 
destroyed.  I  wept;  Veronique  took  me  by 
the  hand.  I  remember — yes,  I  remember 
we  descended  a  staircase ;  she  hid  something. 
Claude  Stocq,  come  with  me  !" 

Saying  these  words,  Robert  snatched  a  taper 
from  the  table.  Claude  Stocq,  seeing  him  so 
pale  and  agitated,  thought  that  his  senses  were 
forsaking  him. 

"  Whither  would  you  go  ?"  said  he,  following 
Robert ;  who,  without  hesitation,  had  proceeded 
down  the  hall,  and  was  opening  a  door  that 
p  2 
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led  to  the  vaulted  cellars  beneath  the  house. 
"  Hold,  there  !  —  would  you  assassinate  me  ? 
What  want  you  below  ?" 

Robert  drew  his  sword  from  the  scabbard, 
which  he  threw  to  the  other  end  of  the  passage, 
and  then  descended  the  staircase.  Claude  Stocq 
followed,  wondering,  and  excited  by  curiosity. 
When  they  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case, Robert,  standing  still,  said — "  It  is  here  ! — 
it  is  here !" 

"  A  treasure  ?"  cried  Claude  Stocq, 

"  Something ;  I  know  not  what ;  but  it  is 
here,  here,  and  I'll  find  it!"  replied  Robert, 
throwing  himself  on  his  knees  upon  the  damp 
ground.  He  did  not  seek  long  in  vain ;  an 
iron  box  soon  rattled  against  the  stones  under 
his  hands. 

"  Heaven  be  praised  !"  cried  he,  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  eagerly  grasping  the  box. 

Claude  Stocq  regarded  him  with  contempt. 
"  Go  to !"  murmured  he ;  "  thou  art  the  true 
son  of  thy  father !  The  possession  of  a  little 
gold,  or  of  a  few  jewels,  will  console  thee  for  thy 
infamy !" 

Robert  ascended  the  staircase,  and.  breathless 
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with  emotion,  deposited  the  box  upon  the 
table. 

"  This  box,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  key  at- 
tached to  the  lid  by  a  small  iron  chain,  "  shall 
be  opened  only  at  Chantilly,  in  the  presence  of 
the  High  Constable  and  the  Marquis  de  Roche- 
maure." 

"  May  I  be  admitted  as  a  witness  ?"  said 
Claude  Stocq,  disdainfully. 

"  Most  assuredly,  Sir,  if  such  is  your  good 
pleasure.     We  will  set  out  at  break  of  day." 

"  At  break  of  day  !  You  forget  that  we  have 
a  business  of  some  importance  to  transact  at  that 
hour — the  affair  which  you  came  to  arrange 
with  me  this  evening." 

"  After  this  box  has  been  opened  before  wit- 
nesses, I  shall  be  ready  to  attend  you,  Sir." 

"  So  be  it;  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  end  ol 
this  promising  incident,"  said  Claude  Stocq, 
with  ironical  disdain. 

They  remained  in  the  same  apartment  the 
rest  of  the  night,  without  exchanging  a  word. 
At  last  the  dawn  appeared. 

"  To  horse  !"  said  Claude  Stocq,  impatiently ; 
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"  let  us   bear  this   treasure  to  Chantilly,  and 
after " 

"  Yes,  after ! — I  am  ready,  Claude  Stocq." 

They  arrived  at  Chantilly  as  the  High  Con- 
stable left  his  apartment :  every  one  was  asto- 
nished at  seeing  them  together.  Claude  Stocq 
looked  impatient  and  incredulous ;  while  Robert 
appeared  like  a  man  who  is  about  to  receive  a 
sentence  of  life  or  death. 

"  My  Lord,"  said  he,  bending  his  knee  to  the 
ground  before  the  High  Constable,  "  I  entreat  of 
you  to  open  with  your  own  hand  this  casket,which 
I  found  during  the  night  in  a  cellar  where  it  was 
deposited  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  same  day  on 
which  Jehan  Cornoailles  submitted  to  his  fate." 

Claude  Stocq  looked  savagely  at  Robert,  who 
had  turned  towards  him  as  if  challenging  him 
to  contradict  the  truth  of  the  statement. 

"  I  desire  that  the  contents  of  that  box  be 
examined  before  witnesses,"  continued  Robert, 
remarking  the  movement  of  the  High  Con- 
stable, who  was  about  to  order  every  one  to 
quit  the  room.  "  If  I  am  not  deceived  by  my 
childish  remembrances,  and  by  a  voice  from  on 
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high,  which  seems  to  speak  to  me,  there  is  con- 
tained in  this  box  that  which  will  fully  re-esta- 
blish me  in  my  former  position." 

Claude  Stocq  shrugged  his  shoulders,  smiling 
disdainfully. 

The  High  Constable  replied,  hastily,  "Heaven 
grant  it,  Chevalier  Robert" 

Saying  these  words,  he  opened  the  casket, 
and  drew  from  within  a  parcel  of  papers  and 
parchments. 

"  Read,  my  Lord,  I  implore  you !"  said  Robert, 
with  a  faint  voice. 

Profound  silence  reigned  in  that  apartment, 
in  which  were  now  assembled  more  than 
twenty  persons ;  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the 
High  Constable,  who  was  reading  a  parchment 
with  the  greatest  attention,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  which  might  have  been  seen  the  armorial 
bearings  of  a  noble  house  of  France  !  Claude 
Stocq  affected  a  look  of  indifference ;  but  his 
features  writhed  under  the  contending-  feelings 
of  hope,  fear,  and  hatred.  Robert  awaited  the 
result  with  a  beating  heart. 

The  High  Constable  read  to  the  end  of  the 
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parchment ;  then  arose  with  a  glad  smile,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  Robert,  saying — 
"  Count  de  Louvre,  I  congratulate  you !  The 
titles  of  your  family  are  all  recorded  here,  as  well 
as  those  of  your  father,  who  miraculously  escaped 
from  the  gibbet,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Jehan 
Cornoailles.  Landri  the  barber,  and  the  others 
who  suffered  with  him,  died ;  but  the  Count  was 
saved  by  his  intimate  friend,  Ambroise  Pare. 
These  incidents  are  concisely,  but  authentically 
explained  in  this  paper,  and  sealed  with  the 
arms  of  the  house  of  Louvre." 

"  Ah !  my  Lord,"  cried  Robert,  "  deign  to 
send  for  the  Marquis  de  Rochemaure." 

"  Sir,"  interrupted  Claude  Stocq,  advancing, 
"  I  await  you !" 

"  I  am  ready,"  replied  Robert,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Under  the  trees  in  the  park.  Take  your 
second;  I  will  attend  you  in  a  minute  with 
mine." 

These  words,  rapidly  exchanged,  were  un- 
heard by  any  one  present;  but  as  soon  as 
Claude  Stocq  had  quitted  the  apartment,  the 
High  Constable  said,  with  a  gesture  of  confi- 
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dence,  "  Go,  brave  Count,  I  will  await  your  re- 
turn here,  to  conduct  you  to  the  Duchess  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Rochemaure." 

The  news  of  the  strange  and  important  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
High  Constable  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity 
through  the  household  of  the  Duchess.  At  the 
moment  that  Robert  quitted  the  castle  to  join 
Claude  Stocq  in  the  park,  every  one  ran  to  the 
windows ;  the  whole  household  was  in  commo- 
tion, each  asking  or  answering  questions.  The 
Duchess  rose  from  her  bed,  and  Marguerite, 
pale  and  speechless  with  terror,  her  long  hair 
flowing  wildly  over  her  shoulders,  was  kneeling 
on  a  balcony  facing  the  park.  After  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  of  cruel  anxiety,  some  one  appeared 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  avenue ;  he  ap- 
proached. Marguerite  uttered  a  scream  of  joy, 
and  raised  her  clasped  hands  in  gratitude  to 
Heaven:  it  was  Robert  Claude  Stocq  was 
no  more ! 


THE   END. 
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